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natural wood. The hard, dense edges that need 
no extra applied protection defy abuse and 
have no “layers” to separate or cause slivers. 
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(Left) President Elliott Springs’ unique desk is equipped with a control panel 
which actuates doors, draperies, dictating machines and other services. 

(Right) The same office with directors’ table electrically raised to same level as 
president’s desk. Above the inverted angle windows is a 120 ft. mural of the 
area through which the company’s railroad operates. 


AND EFFICIENCY THROUGHOUT 


ference table, topped by a section of the parquet 
floor, rises and joins the president’s desk when a 


e For more than 20 years surprise has followed 
surprise in the operations of The Springs Cotton 


Mills, and the designing and furnishing of its new 
office building was no exception. Following are 
some of the surprises which 15,000 people saw 
during opening days. The walls are suspended from 
the roof instead of supporting it. Each floor ex- 
tends beyond the one below it. Windows are almost 
invisible, being set at a 45 degree angle to permit 
maximum light and minimum sunray heat. A con- 


push button is pressed. Much of the office furni- 
ture was partially made of discarded parts of mill 
equipment. Coupled with the innovations at Spring- 
maid Headquarters are building products of recog- 
nized superiority, such as stoan Flush vatves, 
famous for efficiency, durability and economy. 
Their selection is added evidence of preference 
that explains why... 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


“Say, neighbor, just how good are your schools?” What 
happened when this question was asked in Warren, Ohio, 
is told on page 35 by W. C. HEISLER and G. S. HAMMOND. 
Mr. Heisler, now director of educational and public service 
programming, Station WWTYV, Cadillac, Mich., was for- 
merly project coordinator of the School-Community De- 
velopment Study at Ohio State University. While serving 
in that position, he worked with Dr. Hammond on the 
Warren survey. Before joining the university staff, Mr. 
Heisler was an elementary and high school teacher, a 
superintefident of schools, and coordinator of the child 
growth and development laboratory at Michigan State Col- 
lege. . . . Dr. Hammond became director of instruction 
at Warren in 1952. The previous 12 years had been varied: 
teaching in Marion and Westerville, Ohio; serving in a 
naval construction battalion in Hawaii, Tinian and Oki- 
nawa; “assistant-professing in education” at Orterbein 
College, Westerville, Ohio, and superintending schools at 
Plain City and Springfield Township, Akron, Ohio. Born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, Dr. Hammond nevertheless received 
all his education, elementary through graduate, in one 
state in this country—Ohio. 


It is possible, says WALTER L. Ep 
WARDS, for many schools to take steps 
to acquaint their teachers with school 
law. They might do so by following 
in the footsteps of Mr. Edwards, 
superintendent of schools at Estes 
Park, Colo. (p. 39). He's been enjoy- 
ing the Colorado scenery since 1952; 
before then he was science instructor 
at Leon and Algona, lowa; captain (serving as a personnel 
officer) in the army, and high school principal and super- 
intendent at Riceville, lowa. Mr. Edwards is a member of 
the executive committee of the Colorado Council on High 
School-College Relations. 


Walter L. Edwards 


RUSSELL T. GREGG (p. 42) began 
his teaching career where he began 
his education—in the rural schools of 
Wayne County, Illinois. Next he 
taught in the elementary schools in 
Fairfield, Ill., the town in which he 
received his high school education, 
Russell T. Gregg and then joined the staff of the Uni- 
his B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. After seven years as a 
faculty member at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. 
Gregg served two years in the navy as a lieutenant-com- 
mander. Since 1945 he's been professor of education at 
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versity of Illinois, where he received. 


the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Gregg is a former chair- 
man of the planning committee (president) of the Na- 
tional Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion. At present, as a member of a special staff, he is 
working on a two-year research project, financed by the 
Midwest Administration Center, C.P.E.A., concerning the 
relationship of state school finance to educational planning 
in local communities. ' 
The latest secondary schools con- 
structed in this country have, so far, 
been educationally obsolete when they 
opened. After making this sweeping 
statement, G. ROBERT KOOPMAN un- 
folds a new theoretical approach to 
secondary school planning (p. 50). 
Mr. Koopman has been associate 
superintendent in the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction since 1935. In September 
1951 he went to Germany on leave of absence from his 
Michigan position, to serve approximately a year as chief 
of the education and cultural relations division in the 
Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany. He 
has been a teacher, principal, supervisor and superintend- 
ent in public schools. A veteran of both world wars, Mr. 
Koopman is at present a lieutenant-colonel in the officers 
reserve corps. In 1944 he served as liaison officer with 
Italy's superintendent of public instruction; later he was 
commissioner for two provinces and senior American liai- 
son officer for Liguria. 


G. Robert Koopman 


BLANCHE CRIPPEN (p. 74) brought 
a background of experience in teach- 
ing and educational radio to her job 
as assistant director for public in- 
formation of the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television. She was a 
music teacher in the school at New 
Berlin and Holland Patent, N.Y., and 
education director of Station WCAX, 
Burlington, Vt., and Station WKXL, Concord, N.H., before 
joining the staff of the National Education Association in 
1949 as assistant in radio, press and radio relations. Her 
interest in educational television developed while she was 
at the N.E.A. She attended the meeting Oct. 16, 1950, 
at which the temporary J.C.E.T. was established. During 
hearings before the F.C.C., she assisted in arranging for 
witnesses, preparing material for testimony, and manag- 
ing the press office. When the joint committee was per- 
manently organized in March 1952, she was asked to be- 
come a member of the staff. 


Blanche Crippen 
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MEGASCOPE 


a brief, analytical look at several features 


in this issue by CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 


school administration, University of Colorado 


Yielding a Rich Return. Faulty 
communication between schools and 
their communities lies at the root of 
many—perhaps most—problems of 
local educational service. Messrs. Heis- 
ler and Hammond tell (p. 35) what 
one city is doing to remedy this situa- 
tion, with enough detail that the pro- 
cedure can be readily grasped and 
adapted by any district. While a grow- 
ing number of school systems are tak- 
ing steps along the same line, the 
present report is especially impressive 
because of the careful preparation 
made for eliciting community opinion, 
as well as the manner in which the 
survey was carried out. 


Grounds for Optimism. In John 
M. Clifford's concluding article of his 
excellent series on teacher retirement 
(p. 69) there is ample ground for 
optimism about the gains being made. 
The five trends he analyzes are all in 
the direction of fortifying and liberal- 
izing retirement provisions. The 
" state-by-state catalog of recent enact- 
ments shows that there is widespread 
concern with this phase of economic 
and social security for teachers. While 
much remains to be done in most 
states, recent developments are en- 
couraging. 


Learning Law and Liking It. Many 
teachers and administrators regard 
school law with some trepidation, in 
about the same way they feel about 
statistics. But once the study of school 
law is begun, for most people it turns 
out to be a fascinating subject. Walter 
L. Edwards tells us this is exactly 
what happened at Estes Park, Colo. 
(p. 39), where the subject of school 
law was the center of an in-service 
study program. The success of this 
local effort does not seem to support 
Edwards’ recommendation that school 
law be included in undergraduate 
teacher education curriculums, On-the- 
job study is often richer in meaning 
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and application. With such interest- 
ing supplementary material as Lee 
O. Garber's regular feature on law, 
virtually any group of teachers and 
administrators can learn a lot of school 
law and like it. 


Closely Interrelated. W. B. South- 
exlin continues this month (p. 62) 
with the second of a series of articles 
on the interesting story of South Caro- 
lina’s “Operation Bootstrap.” The fact 
that sound district reorganization and 
school plant planning are closely in- 
terrelated is clearly illustrated, an 
element not sufficiently recognized in 
the federal school facilities survey. 
South Carolina's adoption of a state 
transportation system is a truly re- 
markable example of one state's profit- 
ing from the experience of another— 
in this case, North Carolina. 


Practice Is the Proof. The eight 
“principles of administrative behavior” 
discussed by Russell T. Gregg (p. 42) 
command the thoughtful attention of 
all professionally minded schoolmen. 
While not exhaustive in scope, to be 
sure, they do embrace essential points 
of a guide for action. As with the 
rules of grammar, mere knowledge of 
such principles is not enough—the 
hard thing is to follow them. 


Function /Facilities Furor. Not for 
a long time have I read anything so 
provocative as G. Robert Koopman’s 
treatise on the secondary school plant 
(p. 50). Despite the limitations of 
space, his approach to the functional 
design of secondary schools is refresh- 
ing and courageous. It comes at a 
most opportune time, for we are un- 
doubtedly at the threshold of a vast 
program of secondary school plant 
construction, I agree fully with his 
implication that we are in a rut on 
schoolhouse planning. Remarkable ad- 
vances have been made, it is true, on 
the technical aspects of plant con- 


struction, as Harvey P. Smith shows, 
for example, in his account of light 
and ventilation control in a Texas 
school (p~. 58). But while we talk 
volumes on relating plant to function, 
we have not yet come up with a clear- 
cut application of the functions of 
American secondary education to the 
physical facilities. This article is 
going to raise a furor among some 
educators and architects. If it stimu- 
lates rethinking on our secondary 
school program-and-plant problems, | 
imagine Koopman’s purpose will be 
served. I hope he will expand this 
introductory treatment in the form 
of a book or monograph. 


The Best in TV. A useful service 
is performed by Mrs. Blanche Crippen 
(p. 74) in her review of commercial 
TV programs of outstanding educa- 
tional merit. In my opinion, most 
TV programs are lacking in both en- 
tertainment and educational values. 
From a vast amount of chaff, Mrs. 
Crippen has picked the wheat. 


Ten Centuries Ahead of Us. 
Americans are given to believing that 
we are fustest with the mostest in 
just about everything, and particularly 
in education. It is sort of a shock to 
learn from Madam Rahim (p. 84) 
that school feeding in Egypt has a 
history of more than a thousand years! 
Articles on interesting aspects of edu- 
cation in other countries might be an 
antidote to our tendency towatd com- 
placency. We're good, all right, but 
good things are being done in many 
other lands too. 


New Level of Business Manage- 
ment. One of the most profitable of 
the large annual education conven- 
tions is the fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials. 
Primarily devoted to practices and 
problems of school business manage- 
ment, the proceedings also cover a 
great many subjects of interest to the 
general administrator, as Editor Rice's 
extended report demonstrates (p. 44 
and p. 88). It seems to me that every 
school system could benefit from send- 
ing the official in charge of its busi- 
ness administration to this yearly 
gathering. School business manage- 
ment is gradually approaching the 
level of a genuine profession. The 
AS.B.O., through its publications, re- 
search and conventions, is the chief 
agent for progress toward this highly 
desirable end. 
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“ADLAKE” was one word the Greeks didn’t have, 
when the Parthenon was begun in 447 B.C. But we 
believe that, had ADLAKE Windows been installed, 
they would be in operating condition today! 







With no maintenance whatever, 
ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS WILL LAST THE LIFE OF THE BUILDING! 


ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves by elim- 
inating all maintenance costs except routine wash- 
ing. Once installed, they’ll keep their good looks 
and easy operation for the life of the building, with 
no painting or other maintenance whatever! What’s 
more, their woven-pile weather stripping and 
patented serrated guides give an everlasting 
weather seal. 











: Every ADLAKE Window 
: gives these “PLUS” features 






: @ Woven-pile weather stripping 
and exclusive patented 
serrated guides 


¢ Minimum air infiltration 
e Finger-tip control 
° No painting or maintenance 


* No warp, rot, rattle, stick, 
or swell 
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Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays 
and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry, 








ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure lifetime 
value, beauty, and efficiency. Write for full details 
... you'll find ADLAKE representatives in most major 
cities. 
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Questions and Answers 


Factors for Promotion 

What factors other than scholastic 
marks should be used as a basis for 
pupil promotion? 

To promote or refuse to promote 
children on the basis of scholastic 
marks alone denies some of the most 
important tenets of education. When 
we follow that practice we are sug- 






gesting that the only goal of education 
is scholastic achievement. This is not 
true and should not be true. 

For many years educators and others 
interested in teaching have recognized 
that the objectives of going to school 
are many and broad. True, children go 
to school to learn facts and skills, or 
subject matter, but equally important 
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That’s the performance record of silver-mirrored 
Permaflectors. This amazing efficiency more than pays 
for the equipment cost in a short time... and continues 
to pay dividends in lower operating costs. Whatever 
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A copper envelope over the 
pure silver provides lifetime 
protection for the silver. 
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silver assures maximum light 
reflectivity. 
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to their success and happiness in life 
are social adjustment, sound person- 
ality, healthy bodies, the establishment 
of wholesome moral and_ spiritual 
values. When children are promoted 
or failed on the basis of subject-matter 
achievement alone, these other objec- 
tives are forgotten and often never 
accomplished. 

Consequently, in addition to scho- 
lastic marks, the teacher and his prin- 
cipal should consider chronological age, 
physical size, social adjustment, emo- 
tional and physical maturity (not 
always related to size and age), in- 
tellectual capacity, and personality ad- 
justment. If retention of the child 
because he is behind scholastically will 
result in injury to him in changed 
social conditions, in harm to his per- 
sonality, or in any one of the areas 
indicated it is usually better not to 
fail him but to provide supplementary 
help as he moves on through the 
grades. 

At the secondary school level 
sufficient flexibility in courses of study 
should permit assigning the student to 
a curriculum meeting his needs best. 
—Robsert F. Topp, dean of the gradu- 
ate school, National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston, Ill. 


Salary Increases 

In advocating teacher salary raises 
is it more realistic to compare sal- 
ary increases with the Consumer's 
Price Index, per capita income, or 
industrial wages? 

The primary problem in establish- 
ing teachers’ salaries is to attract and 
hold persons with the qualifications 
necessary for good teaching. Hence 
the teachers’ salaries should be related 
to what persons with similar qualifica- 
tions could earn in government or 
private employment. 

It is true that teachers’ salaries in 
most school systems have increased 
much more than the cost of living 
index since 1939. However, they have 
not increased in proportion to incomes 
in most other segments of the econ- 
omy. The real income of teachers in 
terms of 1939 purchasing power after 
taxes has been reduced. 

The result is that a lifelong career of 
teaching is not as attractive relatively 
as it was before the war. Too fre- 
quently high school graduates can 
earn as much or more without in- 
vesting in four or five years of prepara- 
tion—ARVID J. BURKE, director of 
studies, New York State Teachers 
Association. 
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Every School Executive 
and School Board Member 
Should Ask Himself 

this Vital Question: 


“Am | unknowingly 
depriving my students 
of safer school bus 


Unless you were directly associated with the transportation 
industry you'd hardly be expected to know much about 

Air Brakes. But since yours is the vital responsibility of 
providing school children with safe school bus transportation, 
we think you should know more—and here’s why. 


Over the years in commercial bus and truck operation, 
Air Brakes have proved to be the safest, surest, most 
dependable power to stop under every operating condition. 
In fact, they have rolled up such an overwhelming degree 
of superiority over all other types of brakes that today, 
virtually every transit bus in the United States 

is Air Brake equipped! 


The reason is obvious—commercial bus operators 
can’t afford to take chances on passenger safety. Bendix-Westinghouse has an 
informative booklet designed 
specifically to give school execu- 
tives the complete story of how 
protection of the world’s most powerful braking system much Air Brakes contribute to 
by insisting that all bids submitted to your board safe school bus transportation. 
on new school buses include Air Brakes. For your free copy, write to 

Bendix-Westinghouse Automo- 
The choice is yours—make it the safest one! tive Air Brake Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


We don’t think you can either. That’s why you should 
make certain your school children receive all the extra 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory—Elyria, Ohio + Branches— Berkeley, Calif., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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READER OPINION 





Roof Guarantees 
Sirs: 

Recently my board and I had an 
experience which I would like to pass 
on to all school administrators. If you 
can print it, I believe a great service 
will be rendered to the schools of the 
United States: 


Read Lest You Be Deceived 

Are you among the school people 
who think that because you have a 
20 year guarantee on the roof of your 
school building you have a cost- 
free roof for that period of time? 
Until recently I thought tae same 
thing. On one of our buildings, which 
was completed in 1948, we have a 20 
year guaranteed roof, bonded by a 
national concern. 

Two years ago this roof developed 
leaks, principally around the eaves and 
the gravel guards and about the flash- 
ing. Only this summer were we able 
to get the company interested in 
doing something about the trouble 
and then to the extent of $96, which 
was only a fraction of the entire re- 
pair cost. 

The contract forbade repairing the 
roof except by permission of the com- 
pany, which prevented us from mak- 
ing repairs as needed. Therefore I 
am copying part of the contract which 
makes the company’s liability very 
slight, and which every school board 
should be aware of: 

“{Insurance Company} guarantees, 
under the conditions herein, that dur- 
ing a period of 20 years from said 
date of completion of roof it will at 
its own expense make any repairs (ex- 
cepting repair of injury to said roof 
caused by the roof base over which 
it is applied, or from any cause other 
than ordinary wear and tear by the 
elements) that may become necessary 
to maintain said roof, exclusive of 
flashings, metal work and steep sur- 
faces, in water-tight condition. . . .” 
—H. N. Tutor, superintendent of 
schools, Booneville, Miss. 


Educationally Productive, Too! 


Sirs: 

I very much enjoyed your editorial 
in the October issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS relative to conventions. You 
have something there, and I hope the 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Selected For The 
Heating And 
Ventilating System 
And 180 Individual 
Shower Baths 












No compromise with safety 
or comfort in showers here. 


After thorough tests and comparison with other shower regu- 
jators, Powers thermostatic water mixers were installed in 
Shaw Dormitory. Here are some of the reasons why: 












1. In a shower regulated by a 
Powers mixer —there’s no danger 
of scalding nor slipping and falling 
while trying to dodge a “shot” of 
hot or cold water due to pressure 
or temperature changes in water 
supply lines. 


2. Failure of cold water supply to 
a Powers mixer instantly and 
completely shuts off the shower 
delivery. 


3. A sudden 100° F’.. rise in hot 
water supply is barely noticeable 
in a shower regulated by a Powers 
mixer. Being thermostatic it pro- 
tects bathers from scalding caused 
by “dead ends” in hot water supply 
lines. 


4. Temperature of shower is ther- 
mostatically limited to 115° F. 


Why risk shower accidents, unfavorable publicity and time 
consuming law suits? It’s more economical to install Powers 
thermostatic mixers . .. They cost more. Their safety features 


make them worth more! 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


OVER 60 YEARS 


OF AUTOMATIC 


OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES IN U.S.A., CANADA, AND MEXICO @ SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


TEMPERATURE 







i 






Don McAuliffe, football star on Michigan State’s 
1952 National Collegiate Champions, enjoying 
one of the 180 Powers regulated showers in the 
Shaw Dormitory. 










POWERS THERMO- 
STATIC WATER MIXER 
complies fully with Vet- 
erans Hospital safety 
requirements in Federal 
Specifications WW. 
P541a. 
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Students and P.T.A. Mothers Cooperate to Serve Christmas Luncheon for Six 
Grades « “Exhibit Days” at School for Christmas Gifts « Teachers Write 
Christmas Program With Parts for All in School for Exceptional Children 





STUDENTS IN SIX GRADES and 
their mothers cooperate on the annual 
Christmas luncheon served at the Perry 
High School, Lake County, Ohio. 

By tradition the luncheon, sponsored 
by the student council, is served the 
day before Christmas vacation begins. 
Class periods are shortened, and a 
Christmas assembly occupies most of 
the morning. 

Shortly after noon the students and 
guests enter the gymnasium, which is 
decorated with a gaily colored false 
ceiling, bright streamers, trees laden 
with ornaments, tinsel and lights, and 
a huge artificial brick fireplace (for 
Santa Claus), Lighted candles are part 
of the table decorations. 

The council has worked out a plan 
that permits seating of the students 
with a minimum of confusion. A host 
and hostess, selected from the council, 
welcome guests at the door and escort 
them to their places. These guests are 
the county superintendent, the prin- 
cipal, members of the board of educa- 
tion, local ministers, bus drivers, jani- 
tors and their wives. 

Mothers who belong to the P.T.A. 
do the big job—preparing and serving 
a banquet to some 4300 students, faculty 
members, and guests, and washing the 
dishes. But each class has duties to 
perform. Seventh graders make and 
arrange place cards. Eighth graders are 
in charge of designing and printing 
the programs that list the day’s activi- 
ties. The freshmen decorate the tables; 
sophomore girls set the tables, atid 
sophomore boys carry food from the 
home economics room to the gymna- 
sium and return the dishes after the 
school’s Christmas luncheon has ended. 


Invitations are written by the junior 
girls, while the boys in their class pro- 
vide the Christmas trees used for deco- 
rating the gymnasium and arrange the 
chairs and tables. The seniors are in 
charge of decorating the entire gym- 
nasium. 

The student council oversees the 
whole affair, arranges the seating, and 
takes charge of the financing of the 
event. 


WHEN GIRLS in the sixth grade at 
Ridgedale School, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
brought their Christmas presents to 
school the first day after the holidays 
and the next day and the next, and 
the boys followed suit, Teacher Gillie 
Carter decided she had a problem. She 
didn't want to hurt the youngsters’ 
feelings, but yet the regular classroom 
work had to go on. 

The children and Mrs. Carter dis- 
cussed the problem. They decided 
that the girls would bring their dolls 
for an exhibition. The next day, dur- 
ing recess, the youngsters arranged the 
front of the room like a doll shop. 
Then came the parade, with each girl 
carrying someone else's doll. The boys 
were the judges; they selected the win- 
ners by their applause. 

The boys demanded that they have 
their day the next week. They gave 
exhibitions of leather craft and wood- 
carving. One boy brought an electric 
needle for burning initials on identi- 
fication bracelets. 

Other “days” when special interests 
were displayed have followed. Mrs. 
Carter says that “through the stimu- 
lation of cross interest the children 
were taught good family relationships, 


and we have succeeded in organizing 
our Creativeness into scheduled dis- 
plays.” 


WHEN A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
was given at the school for excep- 
tional children in Tacoma, Wash., 
every youngster, no matter what his 
handicap, took part. 

The three teachers at the school 
could find nothing already written with 
parts for handicapped children with a 
wide variety of capabilities, some of 
them nonwalkers, nontalkers, walkers 
on crutches, or wheel-chair pupils. So 
the teachers wrote their own program. 

The nursery-kindergarten group pre- 
sented a skit that showed Christmas 
toys coming to life. Youngsters in the 
school’s other two classes enacted the 
Nativity scene. The backdrop was two 
large pictures painted by the older 
children. The angels were primary 
girls who wore light blue crepe paper 
dresses, made in the occupational ther- 
apy department, and yellow cardboard 
wings. 

The part of Joseph was played by 
an amputee with an artificial limb, 
and the part of Mary by a girl who 
once had polio. Two of the older girls 
were narrators, and the older boys were 
shepherds and wise men. 

Teachers at the school are Helen 
Carter, Laura Sagen, and Anna Zach- 
rison. Describing the program, Miss 
Zachrison said the children did beau- 
tifully, even though some of them had 
never even seen a Christmas program 
before. Their eagerness, she thinks, 
was perhaps the most satisfying part 
of the whole experience, at least as 
far as the teachers were concerned. 
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they like to save money 
at Lancaster High, too! 


DUNHATA 


CRS CONTROL PANEL 


Lancaster High School, Lancaster, N. Y. 


$1,000 annual fuel saving with 
DUNHAM VARI-VAC HEATING 


That’s because outside weather and inside heat 
losses promptly and automatically control steam 











$1,000.00 saved on fuel in the first year of operation! 


That’s what Dunham Vari-Vac® Heating has done 
for Lancaster High School, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Nice saving? Yes. But not at all unusual. For 


consumption so that you use less steam. What's 
more, you can “zone heat” with Vari-Vac to meet 
varying conditions of building exposure and oc- 


Vari-Vac has long been saving up to 40% on fuel 
in buildings of every type—new or old—in every 
climate. 

Dunham patented temperature controls on high- 
vacuum steam mains can lower your fuel bills, too. 


cupancy. 

For full, cost-cutting facts and figures on 
Dunham Vari-Vac Heating, just clip and mail 
the coupon. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. NS-12, 400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


BVT CLLAm VARI-VAC HEATING | Messotvevecticnre 
Name 


School 

RADIATION * UNIT HEATERS * PUMPS * SPECIALTIES 
QUALITY FIRST FOR FIFTY YEARS 

C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY « CHICAGO * TORONTO « LONDON 


Address 


Metinicicanss Zone State. 
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Hagerstown |.. 





New Salem Avenue Elementary School 











Book box desks in the Hagerstown School classrooms feature ample book storage, no-slam lids. 
Easy to move, group, for varying class activities. Ten other basic unit types of Brunswick school 
furniture were selected by Hagerstown. 


When this year’s school term opened in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
Brunswick furniture complemented the pace-setting new Salem 
Avenue School. This was Brunswick's first elementary school in- 
stallation. It was quickly followed by other important firsts, includ- 
ing the Keokuk, Iowa, High School, St. Joseph’s Parochial School 
in Philadelphia, and Columbia University’s Teachers College in 
New York City. 

Today, less than a year since its introduction, Brunswick furni- 
ture has brought new standards of design, new comfort and flexi- 
bility to the classrooms of more than fifty schools. 


Classroom Chair—Sturdy, resilient unistructure de- 
sign. Body-contoured back and seat. 


For full information, write to ( 7 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY ” Runswick. 


623 Gouth Wabash Avenue « Chicago &, illinois 
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THE 


HIT OF THE 
HOTEL 






GARLAND 


SPACE 
SAVER 
36” 

















‘and Expens 
dard of Quality! 


erformer with heavy-duty 
cupy less floor space, yet give 












With the Same High St 


Here’s a rugged, beautiful, tested 
features .. . specially designed to, 
maximum output and efficiency, 


The Garland Space-Saver 36” s€ries (3514” from front 
to back, 34” wide, 33” high) Mith super-sturdy 
all-weld construction ... ang’ new manifolding for easy, positive 
installation . . . is a complet line easily assembled into 
battery formation. It’s fire by gas, the ideal fuel! Available 
in Stainless Steel and black-Japan finishes. 


Where installation space is limited . . . solve the problem 
with the Garland Space- 
Saver 36”. See your 
nearest food equipment 
dealer. 

GARLAND...The great- 
est name incommercial 
cooking! 



































SPACE SAVER 36” .. . Saves 
you more than 1,000 square 
inches of profitoble, workable 
space in front of battery for- 
mation illustrated below: 

































The 36” series includes: Open Top; Equa- 
Therm Hot-Top and Uni-Therm Fry Top; Side-Firing 
Broilers; Roasting and Baking Ovens; Deep Fat Fryers; 
ders and Combination Broilers and Griddles. 























Heavy Duty Ranges ¢ Restaurant Ranges e Broiler-Roasters ¢ Deep Fat Fryers 
Broiler-Griddles @ Roasting Ovens e Griddles e Counter Griddles e Dinette Ranges 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
IN CANADA: GARLAND-BLODGETT LTD. — 2256 Eglinton Ave., W., Toronto 
















PRODUCTS 
TORTI Sat 
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St. Charles exhibit at the A.H.E.A. convention. 
New clothing construction unit in foreground, 


ANOTHER 


Si Charles 


FIRST ! 





TOTE TRAY UNITS 


Other St. Charles equipment for the clothing 
classroom includes wardrobe units and tote 
tray units, These may be used separately or, 
with mirrors on doors, may be grouped to 
make fitting area as shown below. Groom- 
ing area is also available. 














+. a a s. a 
ee ee foe wee 


New Clothing Construction Unit 
Organizes Work in the Clothing Classroom 


This compact unit adapts, for the clothing classroom, the same basic principles 
-~smooth flow of work and convenient locations of materials and equipment 
that are found in the St. Charles foods classroom. Focal point is the 

sewing machine which drops into the counter when not in use. To its right 

is storage for attachments and a file for reference material. The depression on 
the surface holds pins and scissors. Drawer at left holds tracing supplies. 
Tracing board is suspended on slides below drawer. Cupboard at left holds tote 
trays. There is storage on other side for skirt board and other pressing 
equipment, including asbestos lined compartment for steam iron and 

additional tote tray storage. Fold-over leaf, which covers machine when 

not in use, Opens out to provide counter space for pupil doing hand sewing. 
Three-panel jointed Masonite cutting board fits over top 

providing cutting surface 43'’ x 66’’. 

Over a year of research has gone into the production of this newest addition 
to the equipment offered by St. Charles for the homemaking classroom which 
includes unit kitchens for the foods room and storage units for the 

Jaundry. All St. Charles equipment is available in choice of twelve colors, 

an important aid in making the classroom homelike and appealing. 


FREE BOOKLET. Send for your free copy of Education for Living, a 
recently published study of St. Charles products and their application 
to the homemaking classroom. Write to 


ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING CO., 1615 E. Main Street, St. Charles, Ill. 


e (harles CUSTOM EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE HOMEMAKING CLASSROOM 
FOR THE HOME KITCHEN 
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Can choosing the 
wrong floor put 


the school 
superintendent 
“on the hook”? 


Of course it can! Because it’s his job to keep costs 
down... efficiency up in every department. And, the 
wrong floor can mean excessive maintenance expenses 
...as well as frequent repairs and costly replacement. 
And, because there are so many types of floors 
available, it takes an expert to select the one that best 
suits any given area...from your private office to the 
basement locker or boiler room. 
The Kentile, Inc. Flooring Contractor is an expert, 
fully qualified by training and on-the- 
job experience to survey your needs... rec 
ommend the flooring that will give the 
most service at the least cost...install it 
quickly and economically for you. 








Call the Kentile, Inc. Flooring 
Contractor* for up-to-date 
information about these floors 


YY KENTILE ASPHALT TILE 

|“ SPECIAL (greaseproof) KENTILE 
VY KENCORK FLOORS AND WALLS 
iY“ KENRUBBER TILE FLOORS 

i KENFLEX VINYL TILE 


, KENTILE wc. 


“If you don't know the name of your Kentile, Inc. Floor- 
ing Contractor look under FLOORS in your Classified 
Phone Directory or write Contract Dept., Kentile, Inc., 
58 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 











HERE’S IMPORTANT NEWS! 


Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


Careful study of 20,000 report cards of 2,500 pupils 
enrolled in three Baltimore elementary schools—conducted by leading 
psychologists of The Johns Hopkins University—confirms the fact 
that planned color environment helps students and teachers alike. 


Typical classroom used in Baltimore school experiment before repainting. 


Psychologists Who Conducted Experiment Say: 
“These Clear Results Should Interest Every Educator” 


@ “We have been convinced for 
some time that color and its 
dimensions (hue, value and 
chroma) influence human behav- 
ior. We have felt certain of the 
advantages to be obtained from 
the use of scientifically controlled 
color in a school environment. 
“Neyertheless, we are pleas- 


antly surprised to see such amaz- 
ingly clear results come from this 
research, since this type of problem 
is difficult to handle experimen- 
tally. These positive results, we feel 
sure, will be of real interest to 
educators and all others concerned 
with the color design of school 
facilities.” 


LANNED COLOR environment—ac- 

cording to the principles of 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS— 
has a very favorable effect on the 
behavior and performance of school 
children. This was established in a 
two-year test recently completed in 
Baltimore elementary schools. 

This project was carried out by the 
Psychological Laboratory of The 
Johns Hopkins University’s Institute 
of Cooperative Research, headed by 
Dr. Wendell R. Garner. Three ele- 
mentary schools were included in the 
experiment. One school was not re- 
painted at the end of the first year of 
the test and served as the control. 
Another school was given a conven- 
tional paint treatment The third was 
repainted according to COLOR 
DYNAMICS. 


Definite upward changes in behavior 
and scholastic traits were noted in 
the school painted according to 
COLOR DYNAMICS. Kindergarten 
pupils showed 33.9 per cent im- 
provement. This was nearly five times 
greater than the next best school. 
Students in Grades III to VI showed 
an improvement of 8.9 per cent in 

erformance traits in the COLOR 

YNAMICS school. In the conven- 
tionally painted school, students im- 
proved only 0.5 per cent and the 
students in the school that was not 
repainted declined 2.7 per cent. 

Overall assessment showed that the 
COLOR DYNAMICS school had 18 
per cent fewer “poor” pupils, while 
the other two schools showed an 
increase of such students. 

Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS in 
your school—and see the difference 
planned color environment can make 
in academic grades and in teaching 
efficiency ratings! 


Pi TSBURGH Pa NTS 


PAINTS « GLASS > CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


Paiv-eew VR. OK 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


ria t 


Gta ss CO mM? ANY 





Experiment Proves... 


Improves Grades of Pupils! 











Social Habits 3.130 3.311 181 5.8 
Health Safety Habits 3.279 3.526 .247 7.5 
Work Habits 2.832 3.038 .206 7.3 
Language Arts 2.645 2.922 maar 10.5 


Study Of Your School 
IN SCHOLASTIC GRADES : 
how to use COLOR DYNAMICS. 
improvement occurred in traits dealing with scholastic matters. of your school or any part, without 
branch. Or mail this coupon. 
| 
| Oepartment NS-123, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| 
| Schools and Colleges.” 
| 
| 
Arithmetic 2.554 2.771 217 8.5 ee ee 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
4 


Classroom used in Baltimore school test after being repainted according to COLOR DYNAMICS. 

STUDENTS SHOW GREATEST IMPROVEMENT Let Us Make A FREE Color Engineering 
@ We'll be glad to send you a 
comprehensive book explainin 

@ Examination of averages for seven performance traits of students in ; : 

Better still, we'll be glad to make 

Grades lil to Vi in COLOR DYNAMICS test school show that greatest a complete color engineering ondy 
obligation. Just call the nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Trait 1949-50 1950-51 Difference % Improvement | chara aesat era fmn aineriie nel cantare seers 2 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
[) Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet, 
“Color Dynamics for Grade Schools, High 
fy Steave have representative call for Color 
namics Survey without obligation on our part. 





Social Studie 2.862 3.223 361 12.6 
Art-Music 2.976 3.274 298 10.0 


Street 





City 





— ee ee ee ee 


County. State 
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FLOOR PLAN of the homemaking de- 

yartment for Camp Curtin Junior 
High School, Harrisburg, Pa. This 
installation, as well as others 
throughout Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware, handled by 
American Seating Company, 16th 
at Hamilton, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


Speaking about the new homemaking 
department of Camp Curtin Junior 
High School in Harrisburg, Pa., J. F. 
Rees, director of vocational education, 
says, “... we are exceedingly proud of 
our Home Economics set up.” 


And the architects, Lawrie & Green of 
Harrisburg add, ‘Our specifications for 
cabinet work in this Homemaking De- 
partment were carefully prepared to 
combine the attributes of appearance, 
utility, economy, and durability. The 
cabinets as supplied and installed by 


Write for address of nearest engineering office— 





wily Meee 
as na 








Mutschler meet these requirements.” 


These are typical comments about 
Mutschler homemaking equipment, 
wherever installed throughout the 
nation. 


If your school, or architectural firm, is 
considering a building or moderniza- 
tion program it will pay to consult a 
Mutschler sales engineer. He can show 
you how to obtain more for your money 
with homemaking equipment by 
MUTSCHLER .. . famous for quality 


since 1893. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMEN, 





MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NAPPANEE 6, INDIANA 





























PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 


Steel Deck (Creandlierids 





serve better seating at 
DAYTON, OHIO 


With total seating accommodations for 11,300 
persons, Dayton’s handsome stadium is yet another 
example of how well modern demands for better 
outdoor seating are met by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Deck Grandstands. Safe, permanent, com- 
fortable, low in cost, adaptable to all stadium 
requirements, these famous Stands offer maximum 
value for your school dollars—tomcrrow, and in 
years to come. Let us assist in your planning 
for the future! 





Top—the Dayton stadium layout. inset—Press box, West | 
Stand. Above—East Stand, capacity 5750. 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Soles Offices at 
PITTSBURGH (25 3427 Neville Island DES MOINES (8 926 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2 295 Industrial Office Bldg. DALLAS (1 1226 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO (3).1217 First National Bank Bidg. SEATTLE 517 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48 6399 Wilshire Bivd. SANTA CLARA. CAL 616 Alviso Road. 


West Stand, capacity 5550, with steel Press Box. Both 
stands have enclosed underdeck areas. 





Another picture of 
sound school planning 


Among the Crane fixtures in the 
new McDonogh school is this line of 
Rhodile lavatories . . . conveniently 
placed so that students file past 
them as they enter the cafeteria. 


Like other alert communities that have kept their eyes 
on the birth-rate charts, New Orleans, Louisiana, is 
taking measures to keep its school system abreast of 
today’s—and tomorrow’s—demands. 

The city’s latest move in this direction is represented 
by the recently-completed McDonogh Elementary 
School No. 39—a splendid example of modern school 
construction and Crane-equipped throughout. 

Crane fixtures were chosen because their specialized 
school design and sound construction solve many im- 
portant problems of space, maintenance, and cost— 
and because Crane is the name that means reliability 
and permanence in plumbing. 

McDonogh No. 39 Elementary School, New 


If you are planning new school construction or new Orleans, Louisiana. Architects: Curtis & Davis, 
“ages . CaaS 2 New Orleans; General Contractor: Farnsworth & 

s in sent buildings, let your Architec . ‘ 
facilities prese ediandedt Architect and Chambers, Houston; Plumbing Contractor: American 


Plumbing Contractor know your preference for Crane. Heating and Plumbing Co., New Orleans. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE. 
@ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
8 
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MEDART’S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 


Climbing Poles & Ladders Anthropometric Equipment 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports Basketball Backstops 

Vault, Jump & Game Standards Basketball Scoreboards 

Stall Bars Football Scoreboords 
Physical Fitness Apparatus Telescopic Gym Seats 
Rowing Machines Steel Lockers 

Pulley Weights Wire Baskets & Racks 

Mats & Mat Trucks .+- plus virtually any equipment 
Physical Therapy Equipment for the gym. 


Write For Literature 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3532 DeKalb St. « St. Lovis 18, Missouri 








How We Got The Facts: Herman Nelson engineers went after the 
most precise information in these tests. Some of the instruments used 
were so new they had never been employed in any similar capacity before. 
The scientific instrumentation, including the use of the Directional 
Thermopile, uncovered hitherto unknown factors in scientific heating, 
ventilating and cooling. If you would like documentation of this research 
we invite you to call your nearest Herman Nelson office . . . or write 
direct to pt. NS-12, Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky, 








Go Back to Grade School! 


Two winters ago, as part of our leadership in research, 
The George Washington Grade School, Moline, Illinois, 
became a Herman Nelson “laboratory school” for a 
searching investigation into classroom heating and venti- 
lation. Herman Nelson engineers chose this school be- 
cause it was not only representative of the design of 
most schools now being built, but also because its class- 
rooms faced to the four points of the compass. Here, 
then, in one single building, were four widely varying 
heating and ventilating problems. 


Tests were conducted to determine what happens to 
temperatures under normal occupancy conditions. Every 
day Herman Nelson engineers took thousands of tem- 
perature readings (up to 10,000 a day) using the most 
advanced and sensitive instruments. 


Temperature records showed conclusively that school- 
rooms need COOLING most of the day far more than 
they need heating—even in the coldest outside weather. 
Variations in the number of students per room, the move- 
ments of the sun and the velocity of the wind dictate 
individual heating and ventilation controls for each sep- 
arate room. It was also confirmed that room air striking 
cold window glass is the cause of drafts which sweep 
across the fioor creating a serious comfort problem, 


Conclusions from these and earlier studies are trans- 
lated into the modern design of the Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP system which cools, heats and ventilates 


each room according to its needs, as well as traps cold 
air downdrafts which are created as a result of large 
window areas. 


If you're looking for classroom health and comfort for 
your children, be sure to investigate Herman Nelson 
DRAFT{STOP. Write Dept. NS-12, Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky, 


George Washington School; Moline, Illinois, utilizes 
unusual treatment of clerestory lighting through means 
of corrugated glass for its classrooms. DRAFT |STOP 
Unit Ventilators were selected by Superintendert of 
Schools, Alex Jardine; Architect, M. R. Beckstrom. 


) HERMAN NELSON 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 





~ HOTPOINT’S MARK 313... score he roy xen 


GUARAN 


1. PERFORMANCE 2. EQUIPMENT 
Cuaranee- Se: 


=, ee | 
GUARANTEES IN WRITING: production rate GUARANTEES IN WRITING: 
of 313, 2-oz. orders of french fries hourly, fat compartment replaced free if it 


8 minute cleaning and fat-changeover, can 'e 
edible susbesiing. burns out within 20 years. 





New Hotpoint 


(For provisions of these remarkable guarantees, 
read the complete contract, which appears in its a/L; 


entirety on the opposite page.) a 


Ti. _‘ Frying Machine 


* 








Now, not just one guarantee, but two guarantees back 
the fabulous Mark 313 . . . Hotpoint successor to the 
fry kettle that sets new standards for production 
capacity, cooking speed, durability . . . and offers the 
exclusive Miraclean system for semi-automatic fat- 


changeover. 


Read the remarkable contract on the facing page and 
learn why the Mark 313 overnight has become the most 
wanted commercial cooking appliance in the world . . . 
why thousands of food-service experts are replacing 
even new kettles with this amazing machine that 
obsoletes every old-style kettle now in use or on the 


market, regardless of age or make. 


Insist on a demonstration of the Mark 313 before you 
buy any fry kettle... try it in your own kitchen for 
90 days—and learn for yourself why Hotpoint is able to 


make this unprecedented MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
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PERFORMANCE GUARANTEE EQUIPMENT GUARANTEE 


We Suarantee to the original purchaser of each new Hotpoint Mark 313 We euarantee to the orginal purchase of each new Hotpoint Mark 313 
that said device, provided properly 'nstalled and operated, will that 
1 Deliver; 100% of its heat Or @ total of 10,956 btu’s per hour into the . 5 9 . “ 

fat, of which heat 38,039 fi, r 93% of its total heat, wilt i¢ usable If, within <Y years after date of installa. 


for actual frying; ‘ ; } | } f } ee i oe f 
~- . - . , 7, a , f -s* e 
2 Preheat a “pacity load of og lbs, of fat from 75° PF. to 350° F. in lion, either OF both o the {win at on 
5 minutes; tai at tie? : rl Q7e . 
eK ‘ners furnished with the Mark 313 burn 
Reheat 4 capacity load of 28 Ibs. of fat from a standby heat of 250° F. bs , . 

10 350° F. in 9g seconds out, they will be replaced free of Charge. 
Produce 313 2.07 Servings, finished Weight (or 6] Pounds raw Weight), hi ; 

Of out french fried potatoes per hour The x arranty as ecified above 1S, except for the “andard one year parts 
e ’ mor > ~ . 

» Provided the Mira “pment regular}, furnished with the dy Vice warranty applicable to all Hotpoint commer tal cooking appliances, expressly 
1S used, we Suarantee that the Mark 313 can be drained and cleaned in lieu of all other warrantie "EPTeSS or implied. and we Neither assume nor 
the fat Strained, and the device Placed jn complete readiness for re authorise any person to assume for us any other liability in connection with 
Operation in 8 Minutes” tim, said appliance This x arranty does not apply and nO warranty tither express 

I within 90 days of the date of ‘nstallation jy ean be shou n by the Original or implied shall he applicable (a) outside the boundaries Of the Continental 
Purchaser tha » 313 does NOt operate in accordance utth the above. United Mates and Haun au, (b) to damage re sulting /rom accident, alteration, 
@ full refund " purchase Price will be made, Provided Said purchaser fills Misuse or abuse (ce) if appliance js used for other than commercial Cooking 
out and returns to the Manufacturer the Vark 3] ; ‘Registration of Guaranty esi Purposes or (d) if the Serial number affixed to the appliance by the manu. 
form within 3) days afier the dat of ‘nstallation, /acturer shall he removed, obliterated Or defaced. 


HOTPOINT CO. (Division of Ceneral Electric Company) COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT DEPT. 


227 South Seeley Avenue, Chicago 12, Mlinois 
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Look to BERGER 
World’s Leader in Lockers 
for the newest features 


a 
oP 
F P 


2 Y 


KEY-CONTROL MEANS /865 NOISE IN SCHOOL CORRIDORS 


Its key is the only handle this revolutionary new school locker requires. 
Students actually carry locker handles on their key rings. Result: no 
projecting handles to invite noise. No handle maintenance, either. 


With the exclusive Berger Key-Control locker system, door will not 
open until the key is inserted. Door pre-locks when opened, locks 
automatically when closed. Key-Control assures full-time locked 
protection of students’ books, clothing, equipment and personal effects. 


Incorporating famous Berger “three-point” locking mechanism in its 
fool-proof operation, Key-Control is the latest in the long line of 
improvements which have made Berger the leader in lockers for 
every purpose. For complete details on this newest addition to the 
complete Berger line, consult your Berger representative; or, write 
“locker headquarters” direct. Remember, only Berger offers you 
handle-free Key-Control Steel Lockers. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1054 BELDEN AVENUE ° CANTON 5, OHIO 


A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT , i ~ 
° ° “TT: 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA Sedheme © Wanteebis 6 Sterege Gubtete . ’ REPU BLIC | 
! ' STEEL 
©) 


Office Equipment and Furniture 4 
S e e Cabinets for Kitchens , Laboratories » Dispensories tin Be oy egg 
Shop Equipment « Shelving » Book Shelf Units é 


eereeereeeeereeee 
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AIR CONDITIONED! 


it’s cool inside 


PEERLITE with GRATELITE LOUVER 
also available with Glass, Lens Botton 


WUT more cooling 
CEPIIT less cleaning 


Trademark 


Cool lamps last longer. 
Clean lamps stay brighter. 
Clean fixtures give more light! 


RESULT: greater efficiency 
less maintenance 


*U. S. & Can. Pats. Pend. : 
Trademark registered long-lasting beauty 


Write on your letterhead today for Catalog 911-Y, 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY = STI. LOUIS 3, MO. 
dinaden aU: Lig htrnrg jhuace 1902. 
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a 44 year old specification... 


still functioning satisfactorily 


In 1909, the architects of this famous building 
specified RIXSON because “owing to the 
(building's) great height and exposure to the 
winds of Lake Michigan, the strength and effi- 
ciency of the checking hinges are of greatest 
importance” also because RIXSON "provides 
two separate springs and two separate check- 


ing mechanisms in one case.’’* 


Today these closers are still functioning after 
many, many millions of openings and closings 
of heavy bronze doors . . . and according to 
the building's management “have required a 


minimum of care and maintenance.” 


Though these closers have since been greatly 
improved in design and function, a specifica 
tion for RIXSON closers today carries the 
same assurance of having been “practically” 
manufactured to withstand the punishment of 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 


public usage through the years. Always specify 122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
D. H. Burnham and Company, Architects 


RIXSON by name and number 
*from the printed volume “History of The Peoples Gos 


Building Construction.” 


manufacturers of 
 e ] precision mechanized 
THE OSCAR C. COMPANY | ~~ 


4450 west carroll avenue e chicago 24, illinois over $3 years. 
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THOUSANDS 
OF FEET 


MILLIONS 
OF STEPS 
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The new Luther High School 
North,Chicago, offers the ultimate 
in modern educational facilities. 
Floor maintenance is provided by 
the Tornado floor machine. 


this floor needs its TornNADO. 


Nothing . . . no nothing, is tougher on floors 
than the millions of steps taken by school 
students during a full day of classes. Youth- 
ful, agile feet require the finest in floor 
maintenance. 

For their floor care, Luther High School 
North, Chicago, selects the Tornado floor ma- 
chine. This powerful, yet easy-to-operate, ma- 
chine scrubs, polishes and burnishes floors 
to a beautiful, long lasting luster. 


Tornado floor care is your assurance of 
attractive appearance and longer floor life. 
And, what’s more . . . your staff will enjoy 


using their Tornado floor machine. 


Tornado is ready to solve your floor maintenance 
problems. Just write and tell us when you would 
like a Tornado demonstration team to give you 
an on-the-spot demonstration—you're under no 
obligation. 


WRITE TODAY FOR TORNADO FLOOR MACHINE BULLETIN 619 


ot g 


FUER t1 


5098 North Ravenswood Avenue + Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Here’s why we're sold on GAS 


at the Will Rogers Cafeteria, Oklahoma University 


rR) | 
——— rt: rary “TT art J 
a 


When the Oklahoma Memorial Union was 
built over 20 years ago, Gas and Gas Equip- 
ment took over its food service requirements. 
Since then, Gas has contributed greatly 
to economy of food service operations and 
to ease and speed of preparing food during 
rush periods. 

Recently the Union was completely redecorated, with 
various types of food service facilities added, featuring 
the Will Rogers Cafeteria on the ground floor. And 
what was the cooking fuel chosen? Gas, of course . . . 
years of experience had already proved that Gas and 
Modern Institutional Gas Cooking Equipment were 
economically indispensable. 

The kitchen is one of the best equipped and efficiently 
designed in the nation’s schools. Equipment includes: 


7 Garland GAS Ranges 
5 Pitco and Garland GAS Fryers 
3 Garland GAS Broilers 


8 Blickman and American Standard GAS Coffee Urns 
1 custom-built GAS-fired food warmer 

2 Savory GAS Toasters 

2 Garland GAS Griddles 

4 Blodgett and Garland GAS Ovens 


Across the nation you'll find thousands of satisfied 
users who agree that Gas and Modern Gas Cooking 
Equipment contributes to the efficiency and economy 
of their volume food service operations. If you’d like 
further information on how Gas makes it possible to 
accomplish outstanding results, call your Gas Company 
Representative or Food Service Equipment Dealer. 


The Union Cafeteria has its own bake shop, supplying 
the students with delicious oven-fresh baked goods. 
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NORMAN * OKLAHOMA, 


August 14, 1953 


Oklahoma Natura) Gas Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Gentlemen: 


You may be interesteg to know Of our Complete Satisfaction 
With the use of 888 as our Primary Source of fue] for COoking. 


Prior to the Purchase Of our kitchen ©quipment, a Complete 
Survey Was made Of all type fuel for Cooking, 


Sseary SP€edrequi reg for our 
ed heat, ¢ igh or 
°peration and 
Our Choice of 
meet r; 
er with Sub j ings in labor 
° our Satisfact Present 


It is a Pleasure to State that we 4re one Of your many 
Satisfieg Customers. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. oH. Freeland 
nager 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


YORK 
RK 17, NEW 
EXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YO 

420 U 


re i Mrs. 
ig , ervisor, 
Ip the food sup tly. 
These —_——s sony cena demands promp' 
s, 
Sarah Richor 
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ew Pressure-Balanced 
rigidaire Water Coolers 























With 8 great new features for 
continuous C-0-0-L refreshment 


Students welcome cool, clear water for that 
between class “‘break”’ to really satisfy thirst 
and help relieve fatigue. Modern schools 
promote this healthful habit by providing 
new Frigidaire Water Coolers for long, de- 
pendable, economical service in. corridors, 
cafeterias, assembly halls, recreation areas. 


e Automatic regulator compensates 
instantly for all pressure changes. Stream 
_always constant; no surging, no dwindling 


e New instantaneous “‘flash cooling’ lowers 
operating costs as much as 30% 


e New all-electric toe-tip control 
e New splash-proof porcelain top 


e New Cold Control —select your own 
water temperature 


e New low drinking height — so even 
children can drink easily 


e Powered by famous Meter-Miser — 
warranted for five years 

In 6, 12 and 18 gal. per hour capacities. Call your 

Frigidaire Dealer today—his name appears in 

the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or write 

Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation, 

Dayton 1, Ohio, In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE = 


Water Coolers 
The most complete line of air conditioning and refrigeration products in the industry 
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BUY OF THE MONTH 


from America’s foremost provisioner 


aoe 





Specially bred Armour Star Turkey 
gives you extra servings per bird! 


Armour Star Tom Turkeys are an exceptional 
buy not only at Thanksgiving time, but 
throughout the year ! These young and tender 
broad-breasted turkeys, weighing 20 lbs. and 
up, are specially bred to give you more serv- 
ings per bird. They figure to make your 
holiday a profitable one, because turkey costs 
less than many other entrees, and demand is 


The same call that orders 
Armour Star Turkey can 
bring you all of these 
quality Armour products: 


* Fresh Meats 
* Fresh Frosted Meats 


‘way up! 

You get top quality in Armour Star Tur- 
* Smoked Meats keys — either Eviscerated or New York Dress- 
* Canned Meats ed. So, place your order today. Your Armour 
salesman will also supply you with Long 
Island Ducklings, stewing, frying, broiling 
and roasting chickens. 


*® Sausage Products 
® Dairy Products 
* Shortenings 


* Soaps You know it’s good! The Armour Star label 
is one of the world’s great guarantees! 





[ ARMOUR AND COMPANY Hotel and Institutions Department + General Offices + Chicago 9, Iilinois 















a money-saving MFMA 
“gymnasium” grade of 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


@ Approved by architects and school authori- 


“tailored from the tree” Bk ee ieetp 
ties in leading cities for gymnasium floors, 








especially to give you better average 
lengths, fewer end-joints, richer 
beauty, guaranteed soundness of wood. 





this fine (and relatively new) “‘combination 
grade,”’ officially known as Second and Better, 
is fast becoming a favorite school specifica- 


tion. IT DESERVES THIS NEW POPU- 
LARITY. It matches MFMA First Grade in 
every performance attribute, yet costs less. 
Held to rigid MFMA standards of accuracy and of soundness of wood, 
it actually gives you 50% or better of First Grade, blended with the 
Second Grade areas in Nature’s own colorful combinations of interest- 
ing grain patterns. Specify Second and Better, the ideal ‘‘gymnasium”’ 
grade, with fullest confidence. It makes a splendid floor of enduring 
beauty. YOU'LL SAVE MONEY WISELY. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








e. Ss 's . SES RAE Lae has A , 
(Arch. 12K-MA) 
or write for oredicg §~=-s-s«s FLOOR WITH HARD MAPLE | 
rules and new 1953 Me 
MFMA-approved i 
list of floor finishes. BEECH AWD GIRCH 

LIOR aie a Se eT sialic i iki alae alias aie alae cS. Siew ges ek eS, “ot aa 2 ge pam pet oe 
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Vircolite-surfaced units are ideal for all grades! Virco- 
lite is more and more the choice of school equipment 


buyers not only because it resists marring and scratch- 





ing, but because moisture has no effect on it whatsoever. 





This means that Vircolite is unequalled for use in pri- 





mary grades where children are doing clay modeling, 





finger painting and other manipulative tasks that are 





hard on conventional hardwood surfaces. 






Outlasts Hardwood Furniture 10 to 1 






Where ordinary hardwood desk and table tops become 





scratched and marred almost as soon as they are put 





into use, the hard, practically impenetrable Vircolite 





surface resists scratching, carving, even intentional 





indenting with ballpoint pens. 





Vircolite will not stain or damage from harsh 





disinfecting-cleansers... won't crack, chip or peel. Long 






after hardwood and veneer tops are damaged beyond 

further use, Vircolite remains as smooth and bright as 
when originally installed. 

School equipment experts conservatively estimate its 

useful life — without refinishing or any other attention 

whatsoever--as being at least ten times that of solid hard- 


wood! Yet Vircolite’s initial cost is little, if any, more! 


Perfect for Student’s Sight 





Great care has been taken in developing Vircolite to 
produce a surface that eliminates glare and makes the 


student’s seeing tasks easier. Vircolite has a light reflec- 





tivity factor of approximately 45°, considered by 


lighting experts to be perfect for classroom use. 









Why Vircolite is Impervious to Wear 


A 1/16-inch high-pressure, high-density 
plastic sheet is laminated under pressure 
to a 7-ply core. The result is a solid piece 
of fused wood and plastic so hard as to 
be virtually impenetrable, and absolutely 
warp-proof. Even the sides are sealed 


against splintering and chipping. 


Look at the Difference After Only One Year! (below) 
These school desks were installed at the same time and 
were used by the same groups of students. A year 
later, the regular desk top (upper) is discolored and 
disfigured; the Vircolite top (lower) is unblemished 
and unstained — looks like new! » 





















&al’y , 
air Ves 
27108 
Tabtet Arm 


464 
#724 Two Pupil Table 
Open Front Desk 


These ViRCO 
desks, chair desks 
and tables are 


available with 


finite Desk ' VIRCOL | TE . : +300 series Chair Desk y : : : 
: PLASTIC TOPS* ; 


#470 
Classroom Table 
(Book Compartment 
600 series Optional) 
e & Two 
Pupil Tables 


Folding Leg 
Banquet Tabies 


#460 
One Pupil Table 




















Looking ' Forward 


Competent Leadership 
UCH advice and assistance to the Office of Education 
must come from school people throughout the 
nation, writes S. M. Brownell, the new U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

In a letter to The NATION’s SCHOOLS, for which he has 
been an editorial adviser for 16 years, he states: 

“I am sure that if the Office is to carry out its historic 
function of collecting and disseminating information that 
will advance the cause of education, there must be a close 
working relationship with those in the field to learn what 
facts are most needed and in what forms information can 
be disseminated most effectively. 

“Under the new Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and in light of present needs, the functions of 
the Office need to be reassessed as a basis for operation 
and organization.” 

Dr. Brownell’s philosophy of federal and state relations 
seems to be quite in accord with that of his predecessor, 
the late Lee M. Thurston. In an article in The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS several years ago, Dr. Brownell wrote: 

“A genuine faith in the effectiveness of the democratic 
process and in the ability of the community and the state 
to provide adequate education for all pupils is consistent 
with the position that education is a state and local func- 
tion. 

“Full acceptance of this principle would recognize that, 
in providing funds for education, the federal government 
needs no control beyond a report to show that as much 
money has been spent by the state on public education as 
has been allotted to it.” 

Our endorsement of this philosophy is one of many 
reasons for our confidence in the nation’s new commissioner 
of education 


Put Up or Shut Up 


g HE clamor for the investigation of alleged subversive- 
ness in textbooks reached its peak in New York State 
with the appointment of a special investigating commis- 
sion. That was about 20 months ago. 
And how many books, would you guess, have been 
brought before that group for investigation? None! 
The commission was appointed by the New York Strate 
Board of Regents and was fully qualified for honest and 
impartial investigating of any charges. 
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How does it happen then that none of the active and 
highly vocal groups accusing schools of using “pink” ma- 
terials established at least one case to prove its assertions? 

The New York Times has an answer. Its editorial, “No 
Textbooks on Trial” (October 13), observes that in setting 
up this special investigating body, the regents stipulated 
that the commission “would act only on specific complaint 
and would conduct both a private investigation and also a 
public hearing at which opponents and defenders of the 
book could be heard.” 

The editorial concludes that “the allegations must indeed 
have been so wild and unfounded that their originators did 
not think they could stand the light of a fair hearing. 
Maybe the formation of the commission induced some of 
the people who had been meking the charges to read the 
books they were complaining about.” 

Letting the facts speak for themselves seems to be 
sound advice. 


How to Lose Teachers 


MRE than 60,000 elementary teachers left the profes- 

sion last year. Other estimates place this mass exodus 
as high as 75,000 for elementary and high school teachers. 
And not all of them deserted because of the size of the 
pay check or the inducements of retirement. 

Who knows how many left—especially the young or 
beginning teachers—because of unreasonable and some- 
times impossible working conditions? 

Two incidents from a big city in the Midwest are typical 
examples. A beginning teacher, after her first day of school, 
telephoned the teacher under whom she had done her 
practice teaching in the city’s suburbs. Said this confused 
new teacher of a kindergarten group: : 

“Would you believe it? I had 53 children in a small 
room on this first day of school. All I could do was try to 
keep them from hurting themselves or one another.” 

Six weeks later, the same beginning teacher reported a 
slight improvement in the situation, The kindergarten 
enrollment had been reshuffled, and now she has only 51. 

In a suburb of that big city, a first grade teacher was 
puzzled by the behavior of one little girl. The child was 
tense, sat almost rigid at her desk, was extremely fearful. 
Finally, a conference with the mother revealed that this 
child had been in a kindergarten class of more than 50 
children in the big city the previous year. The situation 
there had been so desperate that the teacher of that kinder- 
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garten had resorted to disciplinary measures that were 
almost sadistic. Her favorite form of punishment was 
solitary confinement—isolating a child in a dark closet. 

One wonders how much worth-while learning can take 
place when 40 to 50 children are crowded into an old room 
that is poorly lighted, poorly ventilated, and meagerly 
equipped. 

So much attention is given to new buildings these days 
that the public—and possibly part of the profession—for- 
gets that the majority of school children today are attend- 
ing classes in outdated and frequently unsafe structures. 

A shocking story about the condition of schoolhouses is 
told by Albert Q. Maisel in his article, “How Safe Is Your 
Child’s School?” in the November 1953 number of the 
Woman's Home Companion. Says Mr. Maisel: 

“One school in every six is more than 50 years old. One 
child in every five is being educated in a building that in- 
surance experts or fire fighters refuse to rate acceptable in 
regard to fire safety. 

“Three out of five ‘acceptable’ classrooms—apart from 
are overcrowded. With 





firetraps and out-worn antiques 
more pupils, teachers are overburdened, unable to give per- 
sonal attention to children who need it. 

“Inextricably linked to overcrowding is the problem of 
old, deteriorated, unsatisfactory schools. Seven per cent of 
our school children attend school in buildings from 50 to 
more than 90 years old, In the 119 urban communities of 
the Companion survey, 73 cities exceeded this national 
average; 21 cities educated more than a quarter of their 
pupils in such outdated structures.” 

Mr. Maisel points out a number of cities that, in his 
judgment, are not facing their schoolhousing situation 
squarely. He might have been interested to listen to a con- 
versation recently in which a school official was explaining 
why his school board had not gone to the people with an 
appeal for building funds. He said: 

“The board was afraid that a bond issue would not pass, 
and so it decided not to risk it. Perhaps in another year or 
two, conditions may be more favorable.” 

Meantime. this city continues to house more than a third 
of its pupils in buildings that are 50 or more years old. Its 
need for new classrooms is overwhelming. It tolerates the 
kind of crowding and overloading described earlier in this 
discussion. 

Should a school board ask only for school taxes that it 
feels sure it will receive? Or should it give the public a 
true picture of the funds needed to deal with inadequate 
housing, insufficient staff, and postponed maintenance? 

Why should school boards be afraid to tell the public 
what conditions really are? 

Which is the lesser evil: (1) to continue to herd children 
into impossible learning environments, or (2) to permit 
the school to reassign its services in terms of its financial 
ability to provide worth-while educational experiences? 

This would mean a reasonable budgeting of the teacher's 
time and the school’s seating capacity, so that the hours a 
child spends in school are productive not destructive. 

Yes, this could mean a lot more half-day sessions. But 
isn't half a loaf of good education more to be preferred 
than a big unwholesome loaf? 
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There's a legal limit to the number of individuals who 
can be crowded into an elevator, a restaurant, a theater, or 
the front seat of a car. Even a hospital refuses to accept 
more patients when its rooms and corridors are filled with 
as many as its staff can possibly care for. But there’s no 
such control over the safety or health of the child and the 
teacher in overcrowding a classroom. 

Wouldn't it be more sensible and more humane if the 
public school gave each child enrolled as many hours of 
education as can reasonably be expected from the funds 
the public provides? It would return the children to the 
care of parents for the other hours of the day until such 
time as society decides that it wants to support a full day 
of desirable school experiences, 


A Sensible Answer 


hare do parents really want to know about schools? 

One way to find out is to ask them, and that is 
exactly what the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has been doing. Its nationwide survey brought to light 101 
questions, all of which will be answered serially in its of- 
ficial publication, the National Parent-Teacher. 

It was inevitable that one of the first questions posed by 
parents would be: “To what extent are the public schools 
practicing progressive education?” 

To its 7,953,806 members, the National Congress re- 
plies: 

“The comic-strip idea of progressive education shows 
progressive schools as places of anarchy where the children 
decide what to do—epitomized by the famous cartoon of a 
pleading youngster, ‘Do we have to do what we want to 
today, teacher?’ If such conditions ever existed in an oc- 
casional classroom, they rarely do today. Neither school 
administrators nor the public would tolerate them. And to 
progressive educators such schools are a perversion of the 
‘progressive’ idea. 

“During the past three decades a number of private 
schools and a few public schools undertook to test the pro- 
gressive education philosophy. These were usually con- 
sidered experimental or ‘pilot’ schools. 

“Although the public schools have never taken over 
completely the methods or philosophy of the ‘pilot’ schools, 
during the past several decades new knowledge and new 
forces began to call for a new education. 

“In their search for a new type of education for the new 
times, the public and its educators found much that was 
of value in the ideas of the experimentalists. Many of 
these ideas turned out to be nothing but the timeless pre- 
cepts of good teaching, some dating back to Socrates. When 
schools today stress activity, problem solving, direct ex- 
perience, attention to feelings, and concern for children’s 
needs, they are not so much practicing progressive educa- 
tion as putting to use good methods for teaching children.” 

It's good to see in print this sensible information for 
parents and teachers, based on facts and sound judgment. 


An Lotter 
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Warren, Ohio, asks: 


Say, Neighbor, Just How Good 


Are Your Schools? 


W. C. HEISLER 


Formerly Project Coordinator, School-Community Development Study, Ohio State University 


G. $. HAMMOND 


Director of Instruction, Public Schools, Warren, Ohio 


W HAT changes would you make 
if you were in charge of the 
education of the boys and girls in 
your community?” 
ren, Ohio, were given an opportunity 
to express themselves on this ques- 
tion by answering an opinionnaire 
and by being interviewed by teachers 
and parents. 

This is the “cracker barrel” ap- 
proach, a worth-while institution of 
the past, brought up to date by the 
officials of a city school system. Their 
belief in the value of face-to-face con- 
tributions, plus a desire to get the 
benefits that accrue from widespread 
participation, prompted them to de- 
vise an opinionnaire entitled, “Say, 
Neighbor, Just How Good Are War- 


Lad 


ren Schools: 
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Citizens of War- 


Like most American communities, 
Warren (pop. 50,000) has consistent- 
ly supported its public schools. Yet 
a shortage of classrooms created by a 
rising birth rate, a shortage of new 
teachers aggravated by an_ inflation 
riddled pay scale, and inadequate 
financial support from the state gov- 
ernment are all combining to make 
additional requests for increased local 
financial support of the school system 
a necessity. A growing awareness is 
developing among the teachers and 
citizens that an over-all program of 
curriculum improvement is necessary 
if the children of Warren are to be 
adequately educated. 

Throughout the nation the number 
of attacks upon the schools is increas- 
ing each day. These have their effect 


through pamphlets, magazines and 
newspapers. Scare headlines, extreme 
charges based upon misinformation, 
and vituperative letters to the editors 
are often featured. Many communities 
have found these attacks to be the work 
of highly articulate minorities. All 
too often the majority opinions about 
the schools are not known. Therefore, 
Warren school officials felt an approach 
of the “cracker barrel” variety should 
be used. 

By developing an opinionnaire and 
finding ways to reach all of the diverse 
elements that make up a modern in- 
dustrial city, the school staff felt. 
that it could gain a better understand- 
ing of the attitudes of the community. 
It was obvious from an analysis of the 
voting on a previous bond issue that 
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some elements in the population were 
not supporting the schools. It was 
hypothesized that some of this lack 
of support was due to the fact that 
the schools of Warren were not satis- 
fying some citizens’ interests and 
needs, If these interests and needs 
could be identified, then an improved 
program could be developed that 
would eventually earn these citizens’ 
respect and support. 

This improved program would tend 
to pull together the diversities with- 
out becoming subservient to them or, 
on the other hand, destroying them. 
It would help to reduce the effect of 
small pressure groups and self-interest 
groups that often foster rumors among 


citizens and vocalize to educators 
about what should be done in the 
schools. In some cases they seemed 


to be able to cause pressures far out 
of proportion to their numbers. This 
was frequently true because of a lack of 
interest in,and information about, the 


schools on the part of other citizens. 
By the use of this detailed survey, 
scientifically administered, school off- 
cials hoped that they could initiate 
and direct programs in terms of the 
real needs of all the people—not the 
wishes of any small vocal minority. 
On November 3 the citizens of 
Warren approved a bond issue which 
will require an average levy of 2.5 mills 
for 22 years. The vote carried 2 to 1. 


PREPARATION OF OPINIONNAIRE 


A quick view of education in any 
community suggests an almost endless 
number of potential questions. To 
develop a usable and practical opin- 
ionnaire, all questions were examined 
with the following criteria in mind: 
(1) Is the question appropriate to 
the local community and in line with 
the reasons already stated for conduct- 
ing the survey? (2) Is it stated in 
brief, concise language that the average 
layman can easily understand? (3) Is 


The parents at Warren who served as interviewers for the survey are 
now effective interpreters of the local schools in their neighborhoods. 
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it adaptable for business machine scor- 
ing? (4) Is it a question that can be 
answered with a check mark? 

Let us consider for a moment some 
of the reasons for these criteria. 

While some of the questions were 
general and would apply to almost any 
city, others were made specifically in 
terms of the local issues. Reliance up- 
on board members, P.T.A. groups, 
selected individuals, and _ citizens 
groups for help in identifying and 
sflecting the items to be used was 
helpful in making the opinionnaire 
more interesting to the people filling 
it out and more meaningful to the 
school officials when analysis begai.. 

The questions were revised many 
times with the help of teachers and 
laymen until an experimental form 
could be developed. It was given 
what is called in professional survey 
circles a “pretest.” In other words 
the sample opinionnaire was tried on 
small groups in order to test its 
usability, item by item. In this process 
many questions that were long and 
vague became shorter and more 
pointed. 

Busy people are generally more will- 
ing to fill out an opinionnaire if it 
does not require too much thinking 
or writing. The answer spaces were 
of two kinds. First, there were spaces 
that could be filled with check marks 
to express Yes, No, or some degree 
of preference. Second, blank spaces 
were left where spontaneous comments 
could be entered. Because it is difficult 
to categorize and count spontaneous 
responses it is difficult to analyze them. 
Yet it is important that space be left 
so that the innermost thoughts and 
comments prompted by the pointeil 
questions are recorded to give addi- 
tional validity to the interpretation of 
the final results. 


REASONABLE LENGTH 


Most people will cooperate if they 
are not expected to spend too much 
time. Even those people who do co- 
operate on a long opinionnaire are not 
inclined to give much time or thought 
to the last part of a long series of 
questions. For that reason the ques- 
tionnaire had to be kept to a reason- 
able length. 

The actual development of the opin- 
ionnaire consisted of six steps: (1) 
The administrative staff spent several 
weeks talking to individuals and list- 
ing particular school-community prob- 
lems on 5 by 8 inch file cards. (2) 
Current publications were examined, 
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and other schools that had conducted 
surveys were asked for information. 
(3) A preliminary opinionnaire was 
mimeographed for a “pretest.” (4) 
Selected citizens, teachers, administra- 
tors and small groups made a critical 
examination of the tentative questions 
as they attempted to answer the opin- 
ionnaire. (5) The first revision was 
administered to a citywide citizens 
committee and to three parent-teacher 
groups for further evaluation and re- 
vision. (6) The opinionnaire was then 
submitted to the board of education 
for final revision and approval. 


SELECTING THE SAMPLE 


Since all of the people in the com- 
munity are stockholders in the schools, 
the school officials felt that the results 
of the study would be seriously in 
error unless the opinions of all seg- 
ments of the population were obtained. 
It was decided that a controlled sample 
would be used to prevent the bias that 
would come from a sample selected at 
random by the interviewers. A street 
directory rather than a telephone book 
was used because an important seg- 
ment of the population did not have 
telephones. It so happened that three 
names from each page of the directory 
would give a 1 per cent sample of our 
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Interviewers weren't just turned loose on the town. Each one received 
at least four hours of instruction and conducted practice interviews. 


total population. Since children were 
not to be interviewed, the sample 
would actually consist of about 2 per 
cent of the adults in the city, and a 
contact would be made in approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the homes. Inter- 
viewers were instructed to divide their 
interviews evenly between the sexes. 

After the sample was selected the 
locations were plotted on a large city 
map. This served two purposes. First, 
a check could be made to see that all 
geographical areas were well repre- 
sented. Second, this map served as 
the basis for assigning names and 
making up lists for the interviewers. 
Most interviewers were able to work 
in their own neighborhoods. 

The interviewing at more than 600 
homes was completed in two weeks. 
At the end of this time the officials 
of the school, in an effort to increase 
opportunity for participation among 
the citizens, sent copies of the opin- 
ionnaire to every parent in the com- 
munity through the children of the 
school. This was done to get more 
adequate coverage in each particular 
school district and give each principal 


a chance to explore the responses for 
information that might be unique to 
his area. Furthermore, sending the 
communication to the home through 
the children, a common practice in 
Warren, would help to dispel the dis- 
quieting feelings among the citizens 
that this particular study was seclusive 
and different from other surveys. 

Community service clubs and other 
individuals were encouraged to fill out 
the opinionnaires through the pub- 
licity given the project by the news- 
paper and through talks by school 
personnel at public meetings. All par- 
ticipants were given the opportunity 
to return the opinionnaires by mail 
and to sign them if they desired. Oc- 
casionally a citizen would desire to 
discuss his reactions with the superin- 
tendent or other school official. All 
of these various contacts helped to 
round out the material that the survey 
was designed to obtain. 

The decision to use teachers and 
parents to do the interviewing was 
based upon several factors. The actual 
interviewing itself would require about 
a thousand man-hours. Add to this 
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the 550 man-hours needed to train 80 
interviewers, and there are more than 
1500 man-hours involved in this aspect 
of the program. However, there was 
some expense involved in using teach- 
ers because of the fact that the most 
convenient time for both teachers and 
parents to get together for training 
was during the school day. 

Fortunately the school officials of 
Warren had set up in their budget a 
limited amount of money to hire sub- 
stitutes for teachers engaged in re- 
search. From the comments of the 
teachers regarding their interviewing 
experience it was quite evident that 
this expenditure by the school officials 
paid large dividends in the form of 
in-service learning. It sharpened teach- 
ers’ interest in the survey and in the 
use of research. The interpretation 
and use of the data for curriculum re- 
vision are now being informally spread 
throughout the school system by these 
teachers. 

The participation of parents should 
have the same effect upon the public 
in general. They now constitute a 
solid group of people who are, both 
formally and informally, helping to 
interpret the data to the public at 
large. This important aspect of the 
program was further enhanced because 
teachers and parents, as far as possible, 
were assigned to interviewing in their 
own neighborhood and school attend- 
ance areas. Distribution throughout 
the city was assured by having the 
principals obtain the volunteer teach- 
ers and parents roughly on the basis 
of school population in their attend- 
ance area, Thus, each interviewer was 
thoroughly acquainted with the area 
in which his activities were located. 

Also the use of local adults, instead 
of, for instance, grade or high school 
students, helped to develop a higher 
degree of respectability for the activity 
and to increase its importance in the 
minds of the public. College students 
from a near-by college would have 
fostered a high degree of respect- 
ability, but the values of local partici- 
pation would have been greatly de- 
creased. 


TRAINING THE INTERVIEWERS 


The group of 80 volunteers was 
divided into two groups of 40 each. 
Each group had two meetings of two 
hours each. All principals attended 
these meetings so that they would be 
prepared to administer the program in 
their attendance areas. In some cases, 
principals conducted practice inter- 
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views so that they might have a better 
understanding of the process. 

More than half of the time in the 
first session was spent in demonstra- 
tion or practice interviews followed 
by group discussion of the problems 
involved. It was through the discus- 
sions that followed these “rdle playing” 
sessions that the survey staff clarified 
the procedure for the participants and 
worked out administrative details. 

At the close of this session each per- 
son was instructed to do a practice 
interview that evening and to bring 
any resultant problems or suggestions 
to the second training session, which 
was to be held on the following day. 

At the second training session the 
interviewers developed a list of ques- 
tions and suggestions which the sur- 
vey staff attempted to answer. After 
points of confusion had been cleared 
up, the principals of each school were 
given the lists of names and addresses 
for their areas, They in turn assigned 
the lists to the teachers and parents 
while the survey staff circulated among 
the group to discuss individual prob- 
lems. 


DIFFICULTY ANTICIPATED 

One of the main difficulties the sur- 
vey staff anticipated was too much 
insecurity to “go it on their own,” so 
the group was organized into two- 
person teacher-parent teams by areas. 
The interviewers were instructed to 
conduct five interviews together as a 
team and then conduct five individual 
interviews. In addition to helping 
them to get “into the swing of things” 
this also helped to assure a more stable 
interviewing structure. 

Since teachers and parents had to 
do some of the interviewing in their 
spare time, two weeks were allowed 
for the completion of this phase. At 
the end of this period an evaluation 
session was held to discover any evi- 
dence of irregularities that might 
threaten the validity of the results. 
Universally the interviewers indicated 
that they had been able to carry out 
their activities without any serious in- 
cidents. From their responses on an 
evaluation form it was evident that 
they had found the experience both 
profitable and enjoyable. In fact, 94 
per cent stated that they found the 
experience enjoyable. 

However, in spite of the extreme 
care exercised there were indications 
that as much as a 15 per cent distor- 
tion of the sample had taken place. It 
appears that certain religious groups 


and the foreign born, as well as others, 
may not have been proportionally 
represented in the final sample because 
of communication and psycho-social 
barriers. This experience has caused 
the survey staff to question seriously 
the validity of all school surveys where 
extreme caution is not exercised in 
controlling the makeup of the sample 
chosen to represent the community. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE 


Almost all research suggests ques- 
tions that remain unanswered and lead 
to new areas of inquiry. This enter- 
prise is but one step toward the ex- 
pansion of the knowledge about the 
community that will make more in- 
telligent action possible—and further 
research feasible. For example, the 
inquiry in respect to “drop-outs” raised 
more questions than it answered. The 
need for more exact data in this area 
is now evident. In the questions 
relating to teachers’ salaries, further 
probing will doubtless reveal some 
significant points of view that were 
not revealed by the questions used. 

Certain shortcomings were found in 
the survey instrument. It had been 
pretested on groups that filled out the 
questions by themselves. If the in- 
strument had been pretested in inter- 
view situations, then more appropriate 
language could have been developed | 
and many problems which had to be 
worked out in the training sessions 
would not have occurred. If the serv- 
ices of university sociologists with sur- 
vey experience had been utilized fully, 
some of the items could have been 
more discriminating. 

Although the analysis of the data 
has not been completed and action 
based upon its findings is yet to follow, 
there is a general feeling among all 
those who participated that this has 
been a good beginning. More than 
100 persons actively participated in 
the development of the opinionnaire. 
More than 600 were carefully inter- 
viewed by 80 parents and _ teachers. 
More than 1000 parents filled out and 
returned the questionnaire to the 
school through their children. No 
doubt countless others discussed it 
over the dinner table and the back 
fence. The “cracker barrel” is being 
restored in Warren. The confidence 
that comes from working together in 
face-to-face groups is being reborn. 
The first steps toward a better educa- 
tion are being built on the solid ground 
that underlies a grass roots society 
where all are encouraged to participate. 
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Some of the teachers at Estes Park, Colo., coffee cups in 


hand or on desk, discuss school law. The view through 
the window is of Longs Peak. Estes Park's scenery and 
climate help attract highly qualified teachers to the town. 


EDWARDS 


Superintendent of Schools 





ARELY does a superintendent de- 
liberately involve his school dis- 
trict in litigation, yet court actions 
between school personnel and the dis- 
trict or between a patron and the 
school occur with increasing frequency. 
Whatever the decision of the court, 
such actions at best are expensive as 
well as heavy consumers of time and 
energy. Court actions, moreover, tend 
to bring discredit upon the school, 
and often the attendant publicity is 
damaging to the professional reputa- 
tion of the administrator. 

Probably the only unavoidable and 
least distasteful cases are those which 
seek to test the constitutionality of a 
statute. Certainly most other cases 
might be avoided if the contending 
parties understood their legal posi- 
tions at the outset of the contest. If 
the debilitating effects of litigation are 
to be reduced to a minimum it is im- 
perative that all professional school 
personnel acquire a sound knowledge 
of school law. 

In Estes Park, Colo., last year the 
school law and its significance for 
the teacher became the core of an in- 
service improvement undertaking. The 
exploration of this topic by the staff 
seemed to have results beyond the ex- 
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Estes Park, Colo. 











pected increased knowledge of legal 
aspects of education. Better teaching, 
a more harmonious school-community 
feeling, and improved staff morale 
seemed to come from the discussions 
of teachers and administrators. 

Commonly, the responsibility for 
legal problems of the school has been 
assigned to administrators. Many states 
require formal training in the legal 
aspects of the public school as a pre- 
requisite for certification of superin- 
tendents and principals; few states as 
yet impose a similar requirement upon 
classroom teachers. 


NEW AWAKENING 

More than ever before teachers to- 
day are aware of the direct effect of 
school law upon their welfare The 
efforts of professional education organ- 
izations, together with dramatic and 
widely publicized suits, have displaced 
blind acceptance of school law with 
a new tendency to ponder and eval- 
uate its implications. This new awak- 
ening provides an excellent beginning 
for real understanding of school law. 
It should be of significance to the 
administrator that, in the commendable 
effort. to improve the status of the 
profession, emphasis has been placed 









upon awareness of the teacher's rights 
with far less stress upon the equal 
importance of understanding the /#mi- 
tations and obligations of public 
school service. 

Although teacher training institu- 
tions are striving to meet this new 
need, the inclusion of school law as an 
integral phase of the curriculum is 
not yet a general practice. The ma- 
jority of teachers now in service have 
had no formal training in school law; 
their information is gleaned from iso- 
lated printed articles or from hearsay. 
While the teacher can scarcely be 
blamed for her legal ignorance, her 
innocence does not alter the conse- 
quences of her defect. 

Comparatively few schools actually 
are drawn into court actions, Yet the 
school that escapes the unsavory effects 
of a legal battle still, if less appar- 
ently, operates under a handicap if its 
teaching corps is ignorant or misin- 
formed about school law. Ordinarily 
the teacher conforms to law not be- 
cause of a recognition of its restric- 
tions or protections but because she is 
conforming to an established pattern 
of behavior. Occasionally, however, 
she unwittingly risks personal liability 
or jeopardizes the position of the 
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Popular topics were those that most directly 


affect the teacher, such as tenure, contracts, 


discipline, liability for pupil injury, and 


lively discussions on unions, loyalty oaths. 


school in the community. The fact 
that many of these instances go un- 
noticed veils their potential danger to 
the school. Conversely, the teacher 
who is uncertain as to her own au- 
thority is weak and hesitant in her 
control of pupils. 

Teachers sometimes overestimate the 
protection afforded them by tenure 
laws, a misconception that breeds in- 
difference to obligation, fosters unrea- 
sonable demands and engenders in- 
ternal staff dissension. On the other 
hand, no teacher does her best work 
while suffering from a sense of job 
insecurity. The ethical superintendent 
avoids even the appearance of unfair 
treatment, bur stories of arbitrary dis- 
missals often create doubt in the teach- 
er's mind. 


LEGAL ENLIGHTENMENT 

Until it is both possible and prac- 
ticable to demand formal training in 
school law as a condition of employ- 
ment, what can the superintendent 
do to effect some measure of legal 
enlightenment? As chief administra- 
tive officer he is in strategic position 
to implement and to direct a program 
of in-service training for his teaching 
corps. The method of conducting the 
program must depend upon the local 
situation. Some schools may be fortu- 
nate enough to persuade a near-by 
college or university to offer the course 
at a time when teachers can attend. 
Others might call upon a local attorney 
who both specializes in school law 
and possesses a talent for teaching. 
If neither plan is feasible, then the 
superintendent himself may act as in- 
structor. The preparation required of 
him will be an invaluable asset to the 
administrator. 

The superintendent by virtue of his 
office is presumed to have adequate 
knowledge of the statutes of his state 
which apply to the public school and 
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sufficient comprehension of basic legal 
principles to interpret those statutes. 
(Indeed, the superintendent who is 
not thus equipped occupies a hazardous 
position! ) The course he probably had 
in college served as an introduction 
to basic legal principles and to the 
literature in the field. The conscien- 
tious administrator has continued to 
avail himself of the legal information 
provided by a number of authoritative 
sources. This does not imply that he 
is qualified to engage in the practice 
of school law. It does suggest that he 
is quick to recognize those occasions 
when his school is treading upon dan- 
gerous ground and to recognize the 
need for legal counsel. It further sug- 
gests that if need be the competent 
superintendent is capable of instruct- 
ing his teachers in the fundamentals 
of school law. 

Having determined to initiate the 
program, the superintendent is wise 
to lay the foundations with care and 
caution, The very term “in-service 
training” is anathema to many teachers 
who resent the implication of defi- 
ciency. To avoid antipathy toward 
his scheme he will make every attempt 
to stimulate interest and curiosity, upon 
which the success of the program 
hinges, to the point of creating a 
demand for information—not so dif- 
ficult a feat as might be supposed. 


COOPERATIVE ATTITUDE 

Highly favorable to the success of 
the Estes Park program was the pro- 
fessional and cooperative attitude of 
the staff members. Where many small 
schools must compete for teachers on 
the bases of salary and prestige alone, 
Estes Park relies in addition upon the 
allure of magnificent scenery, stimu- 
lating climate, and the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of a resort town to attract 
exceptionally well qualified personnel. 
An exemplary staff poses a peculiar 


problem: Can any in-service training 
program be justified in terms of the 
time required and in the face of al- 
ready superior professional prepara- 
tion? There was no time for meetings 
during the school day; the customary 
extracurricular activities bit into teach- 
ers’ free hours; a local teachers associa- 
tion already met after school biweekly. 
Besides, an educational workshop had 
been held prior to the opening of 
school, complete with prominent visit- 
ing lecturers. A further cause for 
hesitancy was a survey of facilities 
which suggested that if the course were 
to be offered it was up to me to serve 
as instructor. 

Early in the fall casual preliminary 
inquiry among key teachers revealed 
only a transitory interest in school law 
and a decided wariness toward any in- 
service training program. The outlook 
for success was discouraging. Later, 
nevertheless, a list of legal topics was 
submitted to each teacher with the 
explanation that a series of staff dis- 
cussions was contemplated and enlist- 
ing her help in selecting topics of 
keenest interest. As might be ex- 
pected the popular topics were those 
that most directly affected the teacher: 
contract law, the teacher's liability for 
pupil injury, and discipline. No curi- 
osity was shown concerning legal prob- 
lems that lay beyond the immediate 
scope of the teacher's experience. 


APATHY DISPELLED 


The first session followed the busi- 
ness meeting of the local teachers asso- 
ciation. After the introduction of 
school Jaw as rules based upon con- 
stitutions, statutes and judicial prece- 
dents, the discussion was devoted to 
the subject of teachers’ contracts—a 
propitious device for capturing atten- 
tion. Any early apathy was dispelled 
as the factors controlling employment 
and income were frankly aired. Over 
coffee and cookies a barrage of intelli- 
gent questions disclosed forethought. 
Exactly what constitutes cause for dis- 
missal? Is a verbal contract binding? 
What are the terms of the “continuing 
contract” law? 

The association had not yet decided 
upon an area of study for the year. 
(The study program for the association 
is self-imposed.) Would similar dis- 
cussions of the legal aspects of the 
teacher's service be of interest to the 
association? The reply was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. 

“We've been looking for something 


real to study, not just a warming- 
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over of educational theory.” “I'm so 
glad for an opportunity to under- 
stand contract law.” “I've tried to read 
the book of statutes but with no back- 
ground for it I was lost.” “I didn’t 
know these laws existed. How much 
more don’t I know?” “I had the idea 
teachers weren't supposed to ask too 
many questions about school law!” 
These were the comments. 

Thus the program took shape as a 
part of the teachers’ own organiza- 
tion, although not every meeting was 
occupied with the study of school 
law. Study sessions followed the busi- 
ness meetings, they were informal and 
always preceded by the welcome cup 
of coffee and served to cement con- 
genial staff relations. The classes were 
a business proposition with the teach- 
ers, an opportunity long denied to 
explore the legal facets of their jobs. 
I introduced the current subject, lec- 
turing only long enough to familiarize 
the teachers with the statute or court 
decision. The remainder of the hour 
was spent in discussion of the things 
the teachers felt they most needed to 
know. 


TOPICS COVERED 

Topics were selected in order of 
the interest shown by the check list, 
but alert minds soon progressed be- 
yond the initial self-centered point of 
view. The following topics were cov- 
ered in the course: 

1. Teacher contracts (validity, 
causes for dismissal, continuing con- 
tract ) 

2. Teacher liability for pupil in- 
jury (meaning of negligence) 

3. Discipline (corporal punishment, 
malicious intent, authority to control 
pupil conduct, reasonable rules) 

4. Teacher unions (legality, right 
to strike, abandonment of contract) 

5. Loyalty oath (oath of allegiance, 
impairment of contract, subversive ele- 
ments ) 

6. The board of education (func- 
tion, authority, liabiliry) 

7. Financial structure of the dis- 


trict (sources of revenue, budget, 
levies, uses of various funds) 
8. Slander and libel (against 


teacher, pupil; press liability, privi- 
leged communications ) 

9. Extracurricular activities 
quirement, extra pay) 

10. Flag salute (First and Four- 
teenth amendments, right of pupil to 
refuse ) 

11. Tuition (who must pay, waiv- 
ers, nonpayment ) 


(re- 
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Our in-service school law program should 


be regarded as a measure of expediency and 


not as a replacement for formal training. 


Handbook prepared for new staff members. 


12. Diploma withholding (rules of 
board, of principals) 

13. Compulsory school attendance 
(statute, home training equivalent, re- 
sponsibility for enforcement ) 

14. Racial or religious discrimina- 
tion (against pupil, against teacher) 

15. Released time for religious 
training (McCollum case at Cham- 
paign, Ill.) 

Three principles were emphasized: 
that the welfare of the child is held 
uppermost in both statutes and court 
decisions; that statutes are written in 
accordance with state and federal con- 
stitutions; that court decisions tend to 
uphold the authority of the school 
board, the administration, or the 
teacher, as the case may be, usually 
ruling against these agencies only upon 
proof of unreasonableness, negligence 
or malicious intent. 


RESULTS WORTH WHILE 

The outcomes of the program were 
well worth the time and effort ex- 
pended. Knowledge instilled self-con- 
fidence in the teachers. Uneasiness in 
regard to job security was relieved 
by a perusual of contract and tenure 
provisions. An understanding of the 
financial picture explained the basis 
for salary schedules and of spending 
for equipment and instructional sup- 
plies. Awareness of the limitations 
of public school service and the obli- 
gation involved was met by acceptance 
of responsibility, and any risks now 
incurred are calculated. Assurance of 
the teacher's position in loco parentis 
led not to despotism but to more 
sympathetic and positive methods of 
pupil control. Teacher participation 
in policy-making and planning became 
practical reality rather than the oft 
prevailing democratic but empty ges- 


ture. 
Not to be overlooked by the admin- 
istrator: Teachers can now discuss in- 


telligently with patrons such difficult 
subjects es tuition, plant maintenance, 
curriculum changes, or disciplinary 
actions and are capable of correcting 
erroneous impressions and serving as 
agents in building community good 
will. An unexpected outcome of the 
program was the crystallization of a 
common educational philosophy from 
the free exchange of points of view. 
In short, every member of the staff 
rose both in professional stature and 
in value to the school. 


HANDBOOK PREPARED 

There is little need to repeat the 
course this year. For the benefit of 
new staff members a handbook of 
basic school law is in preparation, a 
simply written résumé of the topics 
covered last year, to be supplemented 
by a few discussions. The handbooks 
also will serve as an accessible refer- 
ence for all teachers. In a few years 
it may be desirable to offer the entire 
program again. In city systems where 
a substantial personnel turnover oc- 
curs annually some such program 
might be carried on continuously. 

It is hoped that the Estes Park plan 
will be regarded as the germ of an 
idea upon which other schoolmen may 
improve. In no case should such a 
homespun study course be considered 
equal to formal training under a quali- 
fied instructor. The goal last year 
was to provide immediately practical 
and timely information based upon 
authentic data and using the tools at 
hand in an attempt to meet the exist- 
ing problem. It also is hoped that the 
program awakened teachers to the need 
for real study in school law during a 
subsequent summer school term. What- 
ever its shortcomings the program, as 
it can for other schools, did result in 
better teaching, improved staff and 
community relations, and smoother op- 
eration of the entire school system. 
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BEHAVIOR 
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Individuals 


are trustworthy 


The board of education is entitled 


to all information 


Credit should not be sought 


but freely shared with others 


Long-term purpose 


and plans are essential 


Professional knowledge 


is expected 


Democratic procedures 


are efficient 


Educational services should be 


the focus of attention 


Constantly improved 


administrative leadership is needed 


is 





UCH has been written concern- 

ing the functions of the board 
of education and the leadership réle of 
the superintendent of schools. Success- 
ful school administrators recognize the 
importance of an adopted administra- 
tive code, of carefully prepared agenda, 
and of complete minutes of board 
meetings, if harmonious administrator- 
board of education relationships are to 
be fostered. It can be granted that 
these matters provide the basic founda- 
tion on which the administrator and 
board can hope to operate harmonious- 
ly and effectively. It is possible, how- 
ever, that these factors may be present 
and yet harmonious working relation- 
ships still are lacking. The administra- 
tor must marshall all of his qualities 
of leadership in such a way that he 
becomes the catalytic agent to obtain 
cooperation, harmony and effectiveness 
in the administration of the school 
system. He can do this, at least to a 
substantial degree, by thoroughly 
understanding and consistently prac- 
ticing certain principles of adminis- 
trative behavior. 


Individuals are trustworthy. In 
the great majority of instances individ- 
uals can and will do the right thing— 
what may reasonably be expected of 
them. True, in isolated instances this 
may not prove to be the case, but the 
exception should prove the rule. It is 
of utmost importance that the ad- 
ministrator have faith and confidence 
in the individuals who compose the 
board of education. Faith breeds faith, 
just as suspicion breeds suspicion. De- 
sired behavior on the part of other 
persons should be taken for granted. 
The attitudes and actions of the ad- 
ministrator should reveal to others that 
he expects from them what they can 
do and that he has confidence in them. 
Obviously, an atmosphere of distrust 
and lack of faith always will be stifling 
to morale and harmonious personal 
relationships. Administrative leader- 
ship cannot be successful unless the 
administrator has developed a funda- 
mental faith in people. Moreover, he 
must be able, in various subtle ways, 
to convince other persons of this faith. 


The board of education is entitled 
to all information. The administrator 
should make available to the board of 
education all pertinent information 
concerning the schools. The withhold- 
ing of any such information never can 
be justified. The board is entitled to 
all the facts, whether they be good or 
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bad and whether they relate to the ad- 
ministrator and his work or to other 
individuals and activities of the school 
system. Obviously, the board will ob- 
tain the information sooner or later, 
whether or not the administrator re- 
ports it. If, in the opinion of the 
board, the information which it ob- 
tained from other sources should have 
been reported by the administrator, 
the confidence and trust in the ad- 
ministrator which the board has de- 
veloped will be shaken. 


Credit should not be sought but 
freely shared with others. The ad- 
ministrative head of an organization 
need never be concerned about per- 
sonal credit for ideas and achieve- 
ments. Any successes that characterize 
the organization are bound to reflect 
credit upon the administrator. The 
administrator's major concern should 
be that of ensuring that other persons 
associated with him receive the credit 
to which they are entitled. The board 
of education should receive due credit 
for all of the successes achieved in 
the school district. Commendations 
and praise of the board of education, 
both privately and publicly, will be in- 
valuable in stimulating continuing and 
increased harmonious working rela- 
tionships. It is true that criticism may 
be necessary at times, but it should be 
fair and constructive if favorable re- 
sults are to be obtained. In general, 
however, praise is more effective than 
criticism. 


Long-term purposes and plans are 
essential. The administrator and the 
board of education should base their 
decisions and actions on carefully de- 
veloped long-term purposes and plans. 
They should project their thinking as 
far into the future as possible. Such 
a projection of purposes and plans will 
make it possible for sound decisions to 
be made when decisions become neces- 
sary. Then it will be possible for the 
board and the administrator to stand 
together on a mutually accepted edu- 
cational program and not find them- 
selves operating on the basis of ap- 
peasing the vested interests of various 
community factions. No school system 
should be administered on the basis of 
day-to-day expediency. Educational 


purposes and plans should be well un- 
derstood by board members as well as 
by professional personnel, and these 
purposes and plans should be projected 
into the future. To do this adequately 
it will be necessary for boards of edu- 
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cation to devote considerably more 
time to the discussion of educational 
problems than they have in the past. 
Probably at least half of the time of 
board meetings should be devoted to 
this important purpose. If boards of 
education do this, improved educa- 
tional leadership on the part of ad- 
ministrators will be required. 


Professional knowledge is ex- 
pected. The school administrator, as 
a professional leader, must be in pos- 
session of much professional knowl- 
edge and of the basic. facts concerning 
the school and the community. The 
administrator will be a truly effective 
leader of the board of education only 
when the board has confidence in him 
and his leadership. This confidence 
rests to no small degree upon the 
knowledge the administrator possesses 
concerning education in general and 
the facts he has at hand concerning 
particular problems being considered. 
Consequently, the administrator should 
always strive to obtain all the pertinent 
facts concerning educational issues and 
to interpret these in the light of sound 
educational theory and practice. The 
effectiveness of the administrator's 
leadership is enhanced by his ability to 
present complete factual explanations 
of proposed educational aims and 
programs. 


Democratic procedures are effi- 
cient. In our society, schools are in- 
struments of democracy. Democratic 
means are essential for the attainment 
of democratic ends. Decisions reached 
by the cooperative use of the intelli- 
gence of a group of persons, such as 
would compose a school board, will 
generally be more valid than decisions 
made by an individual. The group 
will likely take into account more 
completely the different considerations 
pertinent to the problem than will the 
individual. Democratic procedures also 
provide a fruitful climate for the 
growth and development of the in- 
dividuals involved. A large number of 
resources can be utilized to solve the 
problem at hand. Increased understand- 
ing and loyalty to decisions and plans 
of action are obtained through dem- 
ocratic action. The school administra- 
tor who is concerned with the growth 
of all persons involved in the organi- 
zation and with harmonious school 
board-administrator relationships will 
not consider the function of the school 
board to be merely that of accepting 
his own ideas and recommendations. 








Educational services should be the 
focus of attention. Schools are main- 
tained in order to provide educational 
services. The expenditure of money, 
however important, is incidental to the 
provision of these services. All too 
often board members, and administra- 
tors, keep foremost in their thinking, 
and in the thinking of others, the 
amount of money involved rather than 
the nature and importance of the edu- 
cational opportunities to be provided. 
A great deal of high quality educa- 
tional statesmanship is needed in the 
preparation and _ interpretation of 
budgets for public schools. As far as 
possible, the dollar sign should be re- 
moved from public education and the 
emphasis placed on the educational 
programs and services needed by the 
people of the community. 

In my opinion a substantially greater 
amount of money would be forth- 
coming in many communities for the 
support of schools if the interest and 
understanding of board members and 
citizens were centered upon educa- 
tional needs, and the programs and 
services to meet these needs, rather 
than upon gross dollar amounts in 
budget documents. This does not im- 
ply that administrators should be un- 
mindful of the taxpayers’ dollar; cer- 
tainly it is their responsibility to 
determine that full educational value 
is received for every tax dollar ex- 
pended. But the focus of attention of 
all persons should be on the educa- 
tional services needed. 


Constantly improved administra- 
tive leadership is needed. Just as the 
administrator rightfully expects con- 
tinuous professional growth on the 
part of members of the instructional 
staff, so should the board of education 
demand improvement in the quality 
of educational leadership which the 
administrator provides to the board 
and to the school district. The ad- 
ministrator should be sensitive to the 
fact that he is a professional man in 
a professional position. As such it is 
his responsibility constantly to de- 
velop his technical knowledge in the 
field of education, to improve his 
leadership skills, and so to increase 
his understanding of people that he 
may become a more successful leader 
among them. The administrator should 
do all within his power to meet the 
legitimate expectation of the board of 
education that he be a more compe- 
tent professional leader this year than 
he was last year. 
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Administrators from United States and Canada 


study trends, exchange experiences and plan new research 


at annual A.S.B.O. convention 


Business Administration of Schools 


Is Assuming Greater Responsibilities 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


CLEVELAND. —The business of 
school business national 
limelight during the week of October 
11 when more than 1400 members 
and guests of the Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada met here for their annual 
convention. 

“The position of business manager 
was never of greater importance than 
it is today,” declared Sam S, Dickey, 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of business affairs, Lakewood, 
Ohio, in his presidential address to 


was in the 


the convention. 

With superintendents obliged to 
give more and more of their time to 
public relations, more responsibility 
falls upon the business manager or the 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs to operate and manage 
the school plant, he explained. 


MORE MEMBERS EXPECTED 

President Dickey predicted that the 
association would double its member- 
ship within the next 10 years, point- 
ing out that membership already has 
increased from 800 to approximately 
1600 within a decade 

“There is no reason,” he said, “why 
we should not reach a membership of 
3000 to 5000.” Part of this growth, he 
believes, will come from increasing 
ability to give greater service. 

“We plan to reorganize our research 
projects and also to expand our publi- 
cations and field services,” he said. 

The total increase in membership 
over the previous year was 125. New 
Jersey still leads the list with a mem- 
bership of 178. The recently organized 
Illinois group shows the most new 
members. 
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When Thomas Burke welcomed the 
conventioners on behalf of Cleveland, 
he spoke as the nation’s dean of 
mayors, now serving Cleveland for his 
ninth year. Two days later, he could 
have been introduced as the senator- 
elect from Ohio, having been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Sen. Robert 
Taft. 

Canon Laurence Hall of Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, put the conven- 
tioners in a happy frame of mind at 
that same opening session by helping 
them see the cheerful side of life. 
“Life begins with a capital ‘L,” he 
said, “and that capital ‘L’ also can 
mean ‘laugh.’ Yes, even a good belly 
laugh once in a while.” 

What might have been a typical 
college classroom lecture on the phi- 
losophy of human relations became a 
challenging discussion at one of the 
general programs because it was the 
narration of how this idealism really 
works in industry. 

It was a description of “incentive 
management” as practiced at the Lin- 
coln Electric Company in Cleveland 
and as told by Charles Herbruck of 
that organization. He presented “in- 
centive management” as a_ success 
story: the actual facts about a com- 
pany that has quadrupled its employ- 
ment within 10 years, has doubled its 
wages, has cut the prices of its prod- 
uct, pays its 1200 employes an average 
of $4000 a years plus another $4000 
as bonus or profit-sharing, and never 
has had a strike. 

Although there were five basic ideas 
that Mr. Herbruck presented as the 
core of incentive management, the 
audience seemed to think that Point 
Three was rather the nucleus. On this 


point, said Mr. Herbruck, chambers 
of commerce and a number of busi- 
nessmen will not agree. But it is the 
point of view of Lincoln Electric that 
profit is not the objective of business 
and industrial organizations. Profit is 
a by-product. The real objective of 
industrial organizations should be to 
make a‘better product to sell at a 
lower price. 

“Working people understand this 
basic principle of economics,” he said, 
“and that’s what makes our plant 
work.” 


PERFORMANCES RATED 


Questions from the floor brought out 
a courageous requisite of the incentive 
plan, but one that school business offi- 
cials questioned whether they could 
successfully practice, much as _ they 
might like to. Mr. Herbruck described 
a system in his industry whereby the 
performance of every individual is 
rated twice a year. The rating is done 
by four different persons, operating 
independently and representing various 
phases of the industrial processes, 
namely, inspection, production controls, 
supervision and methods. 

“But don't you get objections?” was 
the question asked from the floor. 

“Yes, we get some,” was the reply. 
“But each evaluator makes his report 
in writing and must be prepared to 
defend it. If three or four agree that 
the individual is below average in 
performance, there must be some truth 
to it. Ratings can be appealed to an 
advisory board. 

“Merit rating can't be too objec- 
tionable,” said the speaker, “because 
our turnover of employment is less 

(Text Continued on Page 47) 
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RIGHT: Sam S. Dickey, 1953 president of the 
A.S.B.0., looks on approvingly as Harley W. 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion since 1946, and Schuyler C. Joyner (right), 
president-elect and deputy business manager 
for the Los Angeles city schools, point out 
some highlights of the plans for the 1954 
convention, in Los Angeles, October 10 to 14. 


BELOW: Frank J. Hochstuhi Jr. (left), new first 
vice president of A.S.B.O. and secretary and 
business manager of the public schools, Bloom- 
field, N.J., greets J. Harold Husband, director 
of administrative services for the public schools 
of Grosse Pointe, Mich., as one of the new 


members of the group’s executive committee. 


manager, Sioux City lowe (1939); Graham R. Miller, assistant 
superintendent in charge of business management, Denver, 
continuing as an A.S.B.O. director; Michael Wach, clerk- 
treasurer, Cleveland; E. F. Smircina, business manager, Cleve- 
land; Thomas W. Clift, first assistant superintendent, Atlanta, 
Ga. (1951); Arthur A. Knoll, business manager, Long Beach, 
Calif. (1949); T. Roy Noble, schoo! business administrator, 
Windsor, Ont., continuing as an A.S.B.O. director, and Herbert 
S. Mitchell, business manager, San Bernardino, Calif. (1942 
Seated (I to r): Edwin C. Nelson, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business, Hartford, Conn. (1943-46); F. J. Hoch- 
stuhl Jr., 1954 first vice president of A.S.B.O. and secretary- 
business manager, Bloomfield, N.J.; Schuyler C. Joyner, presi- 
dent-elect of A.S.B.O. and deputy business manager, Los 
Angeles; Harley W. Anderson, secretary-treasurer of A.S.B.O., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Sam S. Dickey, president, A.S.B.0., and 
assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs, Lake- 
wood, Ohio; Charles A. Mooney, president, Cleveland Board 
of Education, and Robert W. Shafer, business manager, Cin- 
cinnati (1947). Foreground (I to r): C. Harvey R. Fuller, 
business administrator, Toronto, Ont. (1948); William J. Slavin 
of Detroit, representing the exhibitors; J. Wilbur Wolf, busi- 
ness manager, Omaha, Neb., and 1954 second vice president, 
A.S.B.0.; A. C. Hutson Jr., assistant business manager, Knox 
BELOW: Past presidents of the A.S.B.O. and others were guests ville, Tenn., completing his term this year as a director of 
of the executive committee at a luncheon. The date in A.S.B.O.; Francis R. Scherer, superintendent of school build- 
parentheses indicates the year of each past president's term. _ings, Rochester, N.Y. (1950); Ed P. Williams, business mana- 
Back row, standing (I to r): A. F. Nienhuser, commissioner of ger, Fort Worth, Tex. (1952), and John W. Lewis, assistant 


equipment and supplies, Cleveland; H. C. Roberts, business superintendent in charge of business for Baltimore (1940). 





A.S.B.0. Members 
Enjoy Tour of 
Euclid High School 


Visitors to Euclid Senior High School, Euclid, 
Ohio, found the student council reception room 
a pleasant and comfortable place to relax. 
They learned that the student council room is 
open throughout the day for council meetings 
and for other student groups. Members of the 
council manage to be in the room throughout 
the day to greet visitors and to serve as guides. 
The student council here has been a going 
concern ever since the school was dedicated 
four years ago. It has charge of assemblies 
every Friday and also of the recreation rooms, 
the hall guards, and the honor study hall. It 
sponscrs various social activities, such as dances 
and homecoming events, and is responsible for 
student discipline in the high school careteria. 











The visiting school business administrators were 
delighted to find that the chief custodian also 
has an office on “administrative row” in Euclid 
High School. Here he is seated at his desk in 
an atmosphere of comfort and homeyness, 
answering such questions as: How large is your 
staff? (A.—Nineteen custodians.) How much 
space? (A.—Sixty-five classrooms, besides an 
auditorium, gymnasium, swimming pool, recrea- 
tion rooms, library and administrative offices.) 
How many enrolled now? (A.—About 1400; 
total capacity of the school is about 1800.) 


If this visiting group looks lost in the band room, it could be because the band room itself is exceedingly 
spacious. In fact, it’s 40 by 60 feet, and it can accommodate 175 musicians, with elbow room for vigorous 
performance. The school now has 110 in its band, with 64 in the marching unit. The entire organization 


gives at least four concerts during the year, plays in community parades and for other civic affairs and 
is on hand at all football games at home or away. The band room is conveniently located between the 


stage of the auditorium and a choral room. Practice rooms are accessible from the-band and choral rooms. 








(Continued From Page 44) 
than 0.5 per cent a month. We put 
individuals on different schedules of 
pay, as indicated by their performance 
records.” 

Business officials left the meeting 
mumbling something that sounded 
like: “We wish we could do it, too.” 

For the sake of the record, the phi- 
losophy expounded by Mr. Herbruck 
follows: 

The core of incentive management 
has these five basic ideas: 

“1. You must have a belief in 
people—that the people with whom 
you work do have abilities. 

“2. You must believe in the dignity 
of labor. All labor must manage; all 
management must labor. In fact, we 
much prefer the word ‘worker’ rather 
than ‘laborer.’ 

“3. Profit is not the primary objec- 
tive of business organizations. 

“4. You must reward people in 
proportion to what they contribute. 
The incentive comes from recognition 
of abilities. 

“5. You must put everyone on the 
team—everyone, as an individual. Give 
each individual a great deal of respon- 
sibility on the job.” 

The speaker, in answer to another 
question, said that 70 per cent of the 
employes own stock in the company 
and that an individual must be an 


employe in order to buy such stock. 
Also, he said, promotions in the com- 
pany come from within. 

Speaker for the annual banquet was 
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The first busload of A.S.B.O. members and guests arrives at Nela Park to visit General Electric’s lighting institute. 





Col. Jack Major of Paducah, Ky. In 
a palatable way, he chided the Amer- 
ican public for spending $12,000,000.- 
000 a year on liquor and vanity (cor- 
rection: beautification) and not much 
more than $2,000,000,000 for school 
teachers’ salaries. 

We hope he tells other audiences 
the same as he told school business 
officials, namely, “The American school 
teacher has the most important job 
in this nation.” 

The speaker left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that he favored a balanced 
budget for this nation. He insisted that 
it is extremely unfair to pass on our 
debts to our children and grand- 
children. 


NEW OFFICERS SELECTED 

Two new names were added to the 
succession list of officers. They are 
William C. Davini, assistant super- 
intendent of business affairs for the 
St. Paul public schools, and J. Harold 
Husband, director of administrative 
services, Grosse Pointe, Mich. These 
two were elected to two-year terms 
as directors, 

The new president is Schuyler C. 
Joyner, deputy business manager of 
Los Angeles city public schools, who 
advances from the office of first vice 
president. 

Stepping into the No. 2 spot is 
Frank J. Hochstuhl Jr., former second 
vice president, who is secretary and 
business manager of the public schools 
of Bloomfield, N.J. 








Moving up to the second vice pres- 
idency is J. Wilbur Wolf, business 
manager of the public schools of 
Omaha, Neb. Harley W. Anderson 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. Sam 
S. Dickey, 1953 president, becomes 
executive committeeman. 

Continuing as directors for the sec- 
ond year of their term are T. Roy 
Noble, school business administrator 
for Windsor, Ontario, and Graham R. 
Miller, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of business manage- 
ment, Denver. 

Even though 78 exhibitors were 
accommodated, another 30 had to be 
refused because of lack of space, re- 
ported Harley W. Anderson, secretary- 
treasurer. Elliott C. Spratt, secretary of 
Hillyard Sales Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., was again named chairman and 
chief spokesman for the exhibitors. 

Cocurricular activities for more than 
500 of the conventioners included 
trips to near-by schools and industries. 
The longest and largest excursion was 
to Vermilion, Ohio, with 120 people 
signed up for a visit to the plant of 
the F. W. Wakefield Brass Company. 
Another large group visited General 
Electric's lighting institute at Nela 
Park. Other groups visited high schools 
at Euclid, Lakewood, Shaker Heights 
and Parma, the elementary school at 
Garfield Heights and schools and ware- 
houses in Cleveland. 

The purchasing and finance sections 
of the convention are covered in a 
report beginning on page 88. 













rere some rae 


OPEN ENDORSEMENT OF PRODUCTS 


invites criticism of the administrator 


F  Gpnaneaunerge sgt opinion is O.K. 
but save the open endorsement 
for cigaret advertisements is the posi- 
tion taken by most superintendents 
with respect to endorsing a trade name 
product in the field of school equip- 
ment supplies. 

“Most of us are out on enough 
limbs already,” says one superintend- 
ent. “Why go looking for another 
one?” But most of the negative an- 
swers to The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
Opinion Poll on this topic stress main- 
ly the question of ethics involved. For 
whatever reason, 78 per cent of the 
sample of superintendents selected at 
random throughout the country ob- 
jected to commercial testimonials by 
school administrators who have pur- 
chasing authority. 

A frequent comment from the 22 
per cent who answered Yes was, “Who 
else is in a better position to judge?” 
Such endorsements, these superintend- 
ents argue. would be especially valu- 
able to beginning school administrators 
who are faced with all sorts of prom- 
ises and claims from school supply 
salesmen. 


IVORY TOWER CONCEPT 

The negative answer to this ques- 
tion, a few administrators argue, is 
another indication of the Ivory Tower 
concept. “I see no reason for being 
mousy when we know a product has 
done a good job,” is one comment, 
Another superintendent deplored re- 


strictions placed on educators’ airing 
their views on anything—products, 
politics, or pragmatism. 

Even those who favor the policy of 
openly endorsing trade name products 
do so with some reservations. Nearly 
half of them specifically point out that 
there should be no financial reward to 
the superintendent and that endorse- 
ment should be given only after thor- 
ough and legitimate research in the 
use @f the product. Many of the super- 
entendents believe that, if the integrity 
of the administrator is protected and 
if endorsement is withheld until sufh- 
cient research is carried out, the end 
result may well be a squeezing out of 
inferior products from the field. As 
one superintendent said, “Open com- 
petition of products, especially when 
endorsed, leads to better products all 
along the line.” 


DUAL PROBLEM 

The administrators who oppose the 
policy of open endorsement point to 
the dual problem of ethics and re- 
search as inevitable barriers to any 
good such endorsement could accom- 
plish. Integrity or no integrity, they 
say, the administrator who openly en- 
dorses products leaves himself wide 
open to criticism and accusations that 
a kick-back from the manufacturer is 
involved. Furthermore, they maintain, 
the administrator whose name appears 
in an advertisement is indebted to that 
company and can no longer function 
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as an effective bargaining agent for the 
board of education in purchasing 
school supplies and equipment. 

There is one other big danger, too: 
Research in the field of school supply 
being what it is, a better product can 
easily be brought out a week after the 
schoolman signs an endorsement of 
any company's product. The best way 
to avoid this, they said, is to steer clear 
of any kind of endorsement. 

While most of the superintendents 
seem to agree with their colleagues 
who ask, “Can't we include in our 
professional code of ethics the refusal 
to be a tool of commercial hucksters?” 
many of them would favor an evalua- 
tion of product use when it’s requested 
On a person-to-person basis. Even then 
it must be remembered that there is 
no guarantee that a product which 
works well in one situation will be 
equally effective in another. 


NOT ON BILLBOARDS 

“It seems to me,” says a super- 
intendent, “that there should be some 
ethical way to tell a manufacturer 
about your satisfaction with his prod- 
uct. | question the ethics of putting 
the endorsement on billboards, but 
I see no reason for not giving the 
name and statement of the adminis- 
trator to a prospective purchaser. Many 
a superintendent asks a_ salesman, 
‘Where is this unit in use?’” 

From the comments returned with 
the questionnaires it seems that four 
possible courses of action are open to 
the school administrator with respect 
to this policy. First, keep your opinions 
to yourself; second, tell your colleagues 
only when they ask you; third, tell the 
manufacturer but limit his use of your 
endorsement to his private contact 
with other school administrators, and, 
fourth, permit publication and distri- 
bution of your signed endorsement of 
the manufacturer's product. 

Summarizing the prevailing opinion 
of administrators on the subject is 
this statement by a superintendent of 
many years’ experience: “Testimonials 
or endorsements leave the conscien- 
tious administrator open to criticism 
which he cannot afford to have leveled 
at him. By refusing to endorse any 
product, one is never guilty of playing 
favorites. Should I endorse any com- 
mercial product, then I must be eter- 
nally on the defensive. Frankly, I 
believe it is unethical when viewed in 
the perspective of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as the nature of 
the chief administrative officer.” 
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[= building boom in which edu- 
cation has found itself involved 
has brought about a few changes in 
secondary school plant design. It has, 
however, brought about no sweeping 
reexamination of the secondary school 
program. It has brought about no 
broad theoretical approach to the plan- 
ning of plant programs. 

Since design grows out of function, 
any theoretical approach to plant must 
grow out of the purpose and program 
of the American secondary school. 
Creative architects and educators, and 
there are a few, have been asking for 
some firm ground on which to begin 
planning. Such ground can be of two 
kinds only, namely, planning process 
as such, and purpose and program-— 
another term for function. This article 
represents an attempt to interpret the 
purpose and program of secondary 
education as they are developing in 
this country and to show the relation- 
ship of function to design. 

During the next 10 years it is rea- 
sonable to assume that American 
secondary schools will be built, added 
to and remodeled in vast numbers. 
Large building programs are indicated 
in three particular areas: (1) in the 
southeastern United States, where hold- 
ing power will be greatly increased 
and where either equal or unsegregated 
secondary schools will be built to care 
for the needs of the Negro population; 
(2) in the urban centers, large and 
small, which receive the new popula- 
tion and the transferring population 
that constantly moves from the agri- 
cultural areas into the centers that pro- 
vide the manufactured products and 
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the luxurious services that characterize 
the American culture; (3) in the 
essentially rural areas that will greatly 
increase their holding power and prob- 
ably hold their own in absolute num- 
bers of population while exporting 
population to the urban centers. Also 
in some undeveloped areas of the 
Pacific Northwest an increase in popu- 
lation will probably occur. What 
kinds of buildings should we build 
during this building boom? 

The latest secondary schools to open 
their doors in this country represent 
distressing economic and educational 
waste. Every one of them has, so far, 
been educationally obsolete when 
opened. This sweeping statement is 
made to assess the state we are in 
rather than to imply blame. Certainly 
no one of the constituent groups in- 
volved in school plant planning is to 
blame except in the sense that we are 
all to blame in that we have not put 
our best thinking together to arrive 
at some general agreements on design. 

We need to provide the time and 
resources to do three things: (1) to 
reach some broad agreements in re- 
gard to the purposes and design of 
the secondary school plant, (2) to 
assess critically our successful experi- 
ences in plant planning and construc- 
tion, and (3) to bring into a continu- 
ous working-planning relationship the 
various disciplines and interests in- 
volved in secondary school plant plan- 
ning, construction and evaluation. 

With these introductory remarks, let 
us turn to the substantial issues in the 
field of secondary school plant plan- 
ning, namely: 


architects and engineers, Bryan, Tex. 


Where do we stand in regard to 
planning the American community and 
its broad program of education? 

Where do we stand in regard to the 
organization of the community school? 

What program and space require- 
ments should be provided for by the 
secondary school plant? 


Where do we stand in regard to 
planning the American community 
and its broad program of education? 
Recently a serious group of people 
met to consider the bases for planning 
the American community. This group 
of specialists was composed of a 
selected panel representing various dis- 
ciplines and applied fields. They also 
had quite different experiential back- 
grounds and came from various parts 
of the United States. 

Amazingly enough this group came 
to an almost unanimous agreement on 
both theory and practice. Starting 
from different points of view, dealing 
with different kinds of cultural and 
educational needs, and with different 
kinds of training the individuals in 
the group found themselves firm in 
the conviction that the program of 
the school was an integral and in- 
tegrated part of the total community 
program. These mature people recog- 
nized the fact that all useful cultural 
activities are based upon learning. 
This led to the following fundamental 
conclusions, namely, (1) that the com- 
munity must be conceived of as a 
social, economic and political entity, 
(2) that educational planning must 
be included in community planning, 
and (3) that a community curriculum 
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at the height of confusion 
as to the purpose and design 
of the so-called 


secondary school 


that comprehends all of the learning 
Opportunities arranged for in a com- 
munity must be envisioned. 

These conclusions suggest the corol- 
lary conclusion, namely, that the physi- 
cal facilities of a community program 
of learning should be broadly planned 
by public agencies in terms of the 
needs of the community curriculum. 
Thus the narrow concept of the high 
school—as a preparatory institution— 
was completely ignored, and the basis 
was laid for thinking of a secondary 
school plant that might well become 
the principal support for a rich pro- 
gram of learning activities. 

This vision of community planning, 
broad enough to include voluntary and 
involuntary social agencies, churches 
and homes, has many implications for 
the purpose and design of secondary 
school buildings. Year by year Amer- 
ican life has been enriched. Members 
of all social stratums are participating 
in rich learning activities. There has 
been no tendency to decrease the learn- 
ing opportunities of people and com- 
munities. Furthermore, there is no 
reason to think this upward trend will 
be reversed. Thus school plant plan- 
ning must operate in terms of meet- 
ing the needs of secondary school stu- 
dents of from about 16 to 20 years 
of age and the needs of the gencral 
adult public. To meet these demands 
the community school concept must 
be vastly broadened. 


Where do we stand in regard to 
the organization of the community 
school? The American Association of 
School Administrators in its 26th 
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yearbook dealt with the expanding 
role of education! 
ment is not too imaginative, it repre- 
sents a fair consensus of the educa- 
tion profession in regard to expansion 
of the educational program. Published 





'The Expanding Role of Education, 26th 
yearbook, American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D.C., 1948. 
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in 1948, it is a measure of the impact 
of World War II upon the educators’ 
imagination. It is still far ahead of 
actual practice and accomplishment. 
Anyone accepting the assumptions in 
this book, particularly Chapters III to 
VII inclusive, must realize that the 
secondary school must be considered 
an integral part of the community 








school rather than that citadel of 
academic reaction which was our pride 
and joy only a few years ago. 

The variations in the organization 
of community schools should be in- 
finite or as numerous as the commu- 
nity schools are. At the same time 
some assumptions should be made 
about forward planning. I attempted 
to put a floor under the secondary 
school by defining the neighborhood 
school as a school caring for levels 
N-K-10 and for such adult education 
as should be decentralized by neigh- 
borhoods.? This proposal, while radical 
in its implications, does represent a 
logical extension of the two volumes 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion which define the program of the 
American community school.* 

This solution would get us out of 
the difficulty in which we find our- 
selves when we use the terms “elemen- 
tary school” and “junior high school.” 
These terms are essentially outdated, 
although the term “elementary school” 
is imbedded in the English language. 
In regard to the junior high school it 
is fair to say that we have gone all 
the way around the clock in a period 
of three or four decades. For forward- 
planning purposes the concept and 
the term “junior high school” are essen- 
tially obsolete and the quicker for- 
gotten the better. I say that, even 
though I helped pioneer the move- 
ment and realize the great benefits 
it has brought to American education. 


CUTTING GORDIAN KNOT 

To accept the neighborhood school 
concept would be like cutting the 
Gordian knot. Many confusions in 
the areas of curriculum, teacher 
preparation, teacher certification, and 
administration would disappear. 

On this elevated floor a peoples’ 
college designed to serve the larger 
community could be erected. This 
could be a tremendous institution even 
in a rather small service area. It could 
become the symbol of cultural im- 
provement dealing with problems 
ranging from the establishment of a 
symphony orchestra to the upgrading 
of the livestock on the farms. This 
institution would make more educa- 
tional dreams come true for Americans 
than any other single move, 


"Koopman, G. Robert: The Special Sig- 
nificance of the General Education Move- 
ment in 1948, School and Society 68:106 
(August 14) 1948. 

"Education for All American Youth 
(1944) and Education for All American 


Children (1948), Washington, D.C., Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission. 
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These new upper schools, second- 
ary schools, peoples’ colleges, or com- 
munity colleges are already becoming 
schools of general service, but higher 
education still places its heavy hand 
upon this budding institution, and in 
many cases we find two-year exten- 
sions of the community school pro- 
gram still called junior colleges and 
still justifying themselves in the 
pinches by trotting out a few students 
who have done well in a foreign lan- 
guage and mathematics. 

Citizenship and the improvement 
of the culture are objectives that are 
usually included, however, and it is 
on these objectives that forward plan- 
ning should focus atténtion. Because 
of the history of the situation, formal 
secondary education, vocational edu- 
cation, recreation, adult education, and 
that part of the total program which 
provides transferable college credits 
tend to be organized and administered 
separately in most communities. These 
tendencies cause bad public relations 
and confuse people as to the purposes 
of education. 

Those trying to improve education 
through forward planning should do 
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everything possible to pull out the 
partitions that separate these parts of 
the community school program. The 
recognition of the possibility of a 
simplified community school organiza- 
tion based on two major elements, the 
neighborhood school and the commu- 
nity college, instead of on many divi- 
sions does not imply that in any given 
community this kind of an organiza- 
tion should be sought directly. The 
desirability of variation has been pre- 
viously referred to and should always 
be recognized. However, the blind 
should not lead the blind, and the 
vision should be made manifest. 








What program and space require- 
ments should be provided for by 
the secondary school plant? During 
the last few decades the American 
secondary school curriculum has ex- 
panded admirably. In fact the com- 
prehensive American secondary school 
is one of the world’s “leaders” in edu- 
cation. While still adhering to many 
concepts and objectives associated with 
the dead past, it has by accretion taken 
on new functions and program ele- 
ments. While denying that it is a 
school for citizenship it has through 
its amorphous extracurricular activities 
done much for citizenship. It devotes 
much more time to the study of social 
phenomena than any other secondary 
school in the world. It has attempted 
from time to time to serve as a youth 
center for the community. In most 
cases it is the center for adult educa- 
tion, which is cared for by the organ- 
ization of a school within a school 
rather than by integration. 


CENTER FOR GERIATRICS 


It often has become a center for 
geriatrics, and gerontologists are be- 
coming more and more conscious of 
the services to the aged that commu- 
nity adult education may perform. 

Unfortunately, in the “wish images” 
that are carried around in the minds 
of most citizens, the secondary school 
is still, first of all, a place where a 
youth ought to be incarcerated and 
through the processes of Prussian dis- 
cipline (one of the world’s greatest 
failures) should have his mind -sharp- 
ened by being drilled in certain un- 
specified but unappetizing disciplines. 
In other words, in spite of all of the 
excellent developments in secondary 
education we are now at the height 
of the confusion as to the purposes 
of the so-called secondary school and 
the program parts. 

The resistance to taking on new 
functions is slight, and the dynamics 
of taking on new program elements 
is clear. Each new element comes in 
through a carefully organized pressure 
group which interprets some real need 
of society. This business of taking on 
every function and activity should, 
however, be subjected to some Criti- 
cism. Or, better yet, governing 
authorities should restudy the problems 
of policy and function and should 
draw lines where lines should be 
drawn, always deferring respectfully 
to new needs since the upper school 
must be thought of as a direct need- 
meeting agency as well as one that 
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has certain functions to which it must 
always give priority. The induction 
of youth into society is a priority 
function. 

On one matter educational leaders 
must be adamant, and that is on the 
preparatory concept. All of the re- 
search we have tends to advise us 
that we should cease thinking that any 
one part of education should be evalu- 
ated in terms of the preparation it 
gives for some later subject matter 
or later life stage. This is the process 
that has caused us to waste so much 
time on education that is not real at a 
given time to a given learner. This 
is the concept that often has made 
education a threat to the mental 
hygiene of the learner. Rather, we 
should select and evaluate all educa- 
tional activities in the light of the 
immediate contribution that is to be 
made to the learner. Thus are his 
future needs best served, and thus 
education may become a real, efficient, 
challenging, satisfying and pleasing 
experience for him even though the 


*Stratemeyer, Florence B., et al.: Guides 
to a Curriculum for Modern Living, New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. 

"Kelley, Earl C.: Education for What Is 
Real, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1947. 
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tasks accomplished may be difficult.° 
The prime objective of the entire 
community school program should be 
citizenship education in its broadest 
sense—in the sense in which it is de- 
fined in the 22d yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies.6 We in the United States 
of America are going to survive or 
perish because of the quality of our 
citizenship. Citizenship education thus 
becomes a prime requisite in a free 
and expanding culture such as ours. 
More than that, it is one business that 
will not be cared for by any agency 
other than the public school. True, 
other agencies can and do contribute 
to citizenship education. Private 
schools are in this sense parallel to 
the public schools. In most states 
this principle is defined in the statutes. 
But the public school, implementing 
as it does compulsory education, is 
the appointed guardian of American 
citizenship. It can execute its trust 
only by accenting citizenship educa- 
tion in its program and its culture. 
Some people have put up the straw 
man of the incompatibility of citizen- 
ship education and academic educa- 


"Education for Democratic Citizenship, 
22d yearbook, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Washington, D.C., 1951. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 
WAS NO BOUNDARIES 


tion. This is pure nonsense. True, 
certain nation-states, when in the 
hands of totalitarian regimes, have in- 
troduced a propagandistic type of citi- 
zenship education. This can never 
happen to us unless we do go totali- 
tarian. The modern definition of 
citizenship education as expressed in 
the 22d yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies makes 
clear that citizenship education or an 
emphasis upon the goal of citizenship 
is completely desirable from either the 
point of view of mental health or the 
point of view of a person interested 
in academic achievement. Citizenship 
education makes all knowledge of 
more worth, for what shall it profit 
a man if he learns to make an atom 
bomb and has not the morality or the 
citizenship to treat his knowledge con- 
structively? The wholesome personal- 
ity as we want it will combine knowl- 
edge, morality and civic responsibility.” 
Individual development and social de- 
velopment properly defined are one, 
not two—are unitary, not two incom- 
patible elements.* 


7Olson, Willard C.: Child Development, 
Chicago, D.C. Heath and Co., 1949. 

"Koopman, G. Robert; Miel, Alice, and 
Misner, Paul J.: Democratic School Admin- 
istration, New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1943. 
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The results of the research and 
deliberative thinking of the American 
Youth Commission and of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission are summed 
up rather well in terms of certain im- 
perative needs of youth and of society 
in a publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals.’ 
The list of needs is a helpful guide to 
curriculum planning. 


BACKGROUND NEEDED 

So much background about organ- 
ization and curriculum seems necessary 
before anything can be said about 
secondary school plant design as 
such.'° 


Space requirements for a citizen- 
ship education program. In order 
that this section may really get down 
to the problem of design in terms of 
program requirements, six specific 
proposals will be made. It is under- 
stood that making these proposals ex- 
poses the maker to two essential risks. 
The first is the risk of inadequate com- 
munication because of the time limits 
and the communicative situation, The 
second is, of course, the risk of over- 
extending the analysis to the extent 
of pushing the point to a ridiculous 
and impractical extreme. However, 
these risks are taken because of the 


need to pin down certain essential 
space requirements and space arrange- 


ments. The absolute minimum in 
terms of types of space that the pro- 
gram requires seems to be the follow- 
ing: 

1. Facilitative space. 

2. Social living space for all-school 
purposes. 

3. Reserve or atelier space. 

4. Specialized learning activity space. 

5. Self-contained classroom space. 

6. Extramural space. 

1. Facilitative space. Facilitative 
space refers to the kind of space that 
is not used directly for learning activ- 
ities by the learners in a school but 
in its indirect way is essential to the 
continuous use of space. This kind 
of space can be divided into three 
kinds. First there is the servicing and 
maintenance space having to do with 
the housekeeping in the building. 


"Planning for American Youth—an Ed- 
ucational Program for Youth of Secondary- 
School Age, Washington, D.C., National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1951. 

"National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation: Adapting the Secondary School Pro- 
gram to the Needs of Youth, 52d yearbook, 
Part I, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 
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This kind of space varies greatly in 
different types of buildings but is well 
known to all school planners. Further- 
more, a discussion of it is not too 
pertinent in this article. 

The second kind of facilitative space 
is, of course, the space given to ad- 
ministration.- It includes administra- 
tive offices, clerical offices, lounges for 
teachers and visitors, toilets for ad- 
ministrative personnel and_ visitors, 
and facilities for consultants who enter 
the building to work with teachers. 
As far as I know there are not many 
major controversies in this field, al- 
though the entire field is experimental 
and shouid be so treated. As the pro- 
fessional persons employed by the 
school system tend to serve more as 
consultants to community groups more 
space will be required for administra- 
tion. For instance, a school that prides 
itself on being a separate institution 
for the formal education of teen-agers 
will require much less space than a 
school that operates as a community 
center. 


MINIMIZE CIRCULATION SPACE 


The third kind of facilitative space 
is circulation space, such as corridors 
and stairways. This space should al- 
ways be minimized except where an- 
other function than circulation is be- 
ing served. 

2. Social living space for all-school 
purposes. The life of a group of sev- 
eral hundred young people living 
within one building during even a 
part of the day actually constitutes a 
subculture within the community cul- 
ture. The group creates new mores 
and reinterprets old mores. Young 
people in this group are expanding 
their horizons rapidly, and most of 
their learnings must come from their 
peers even though their most signifi- 
cant learning and guidance should 
come from their elders. But elders 
cannot enter directly into the lives 
and problems of adolescents in a rapid- 
ly changing society. Even adults who 
use the secondary school plant or the 
peoples’ college, whichever one may 
wish to call it, have great urges to 
meet one another, to exchange experi- 
ences with one another, and to gain 
the psychic support that comes from 
a felt relationship with other human 
beings. Thus the plant should ade- 
quately provide for space for informal 
grouping. Some illustrations of the 
kind of space needed are the following: 

Adequate foyer space to be used by 
younger students, adult students, visi- 


tors and committees for teas, small 
committee meetings of three or four 
persons, temporary congregation be- 
tween scheduled activities, and so forth. 

Canteens that have enough floor 
space to encourage congregation on 
a sitting or standing basis during the 
period when refreshments are being 
consumed. In some small schools this 
space might serve buffet luncheons so 
that informal congregation might be 
encouraged. 

Student commons, a friendly place 
where background music might be 
provided and where students may sit in 
pairs to carry on serious discussions 
or to visit socially. 

Locker areas with adequate space to 
encourage a certain amount of tempo- 
rary congregation. 

Dining space so arranged as to 
avoid the impression of mass feeding 
and to encourage the development of 
social graces and socializing activities 
of an informal, unscheduled, unsuper- 
vised, untrammeled type. 

Committee rooms where ~ small 
groups may gather in an informal, un- 
pressed situation for serious working 
purposes. 

3. Reserve or atelier space. Some- 
where between the all-school social 
function space and classroom space 
lies the kind of storage and display 
space that has direct implications for 
learning but where students do not 
assemble in any numbers. This might 
be called reserve space or, to use a 
French term, atelier space. It includes 
some of the following kinds of space 
—an instructional materials center 
that provides adequate space for open 
shelves, storage, displays; space for 
making selections of exhibits and col- 
lections of books and other materials; 
space for intensive research work (not 
study space); space for listening to 
recordings; space for viewing slides 
and films for selection purposes but 
not for direct presentation; space for 
scientific collections arranged in ex- 
hibit form. 


STORE LEARNING MATERIALS 


It is to this center that committees 
of students would bring their book 
trucks and make their selections and 
then make up collections of books and 
other materials. It is here that musical 
instruments, recordings, sheet music, 
maps, charts, pictures, models, micro- 
scopes, balances would be stored and 
lent to the learners of all ages. 

4. Specialized learning activity space. 
Instead of having a lot of specialized 
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classrooms, such as physics rooms, 
where classes meet on a scheduled 
basis, minimal space should be pro- 
vided for:a large number of specialized 
activities that cannot be handled in 
the self-contained classroom or that 
occur so rarely that it would be unwise 
to provide for them in the self-con- 
tained classroom. A few examples 
will explain this principle. 

A good school for secondary or 
adult education should do everything 
possible to encourage exploration into 
all sorts of fields, especially the new 
and unusual. While intensive study 
of physics is not a real need for most 
people, the school should provide 
space for carrying on a number of key 
studies in this field. Apparatus should 
be provided, supervision of a highly 
specialized teacher should be avail- 
able, and individuals and small groups 
should have access to a laboratory of 
this kind. The same could be said 
for the plastic arts and the industrial 
arts. 

A school in a rural center should 
have an adequate laboratory for ex- 
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perimentation with plants, animals, 
soils and products. Scientific testing 
of materials should be encouraged. A 
great deal of such activity depends 
upon mensuration. Hence as many as 
possible of the finer tools of science 
for measuring action and reaction 
should be made available. Various 
kinds of home equipment should be 
tested. The home and family living 
objective should be implemented by 
having available space for trying out 
new processes, in cooking and sewing, 
for instance, and new apparatus, such 
as dishwashers, stoves and irons. 

A school should be provided with 
darkrooms and rooms where chemicals 
may be handled and where the unusual 
excursion into new areas may take 
place. At present one occasionally 
finds a photographic laboratory in a 
school, but it is usually dedicated to 
serving one particular department or 
one particular teacher. This practice 
discourages the achievement of the 
objective of experimentation and 
reaching outward. 

The provision of specialized areas 
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where individuals or small groups 
would go to learn depends upon an 
administrative system that allows in- 
dividualization of instruction. The 
self-contained classroom provides for 
such a scheme. 

5. Self-contained classroom space. 
The heart of the school should be the 
self-contained classroom. Here is the 
site for the life of a group; a group 
that should in a period of three or 
four years create a subculture; a group 
that should in this period give to any 
individual member that security that 
he needs in his second home. For some 
unfortunate individuals the self-con- 
tained classrooms will in the affective 
sense be the only true home they will 
have. 

The adoption of the principle of the 
self-contained classroom is based upon 
the essential summary of the findings 
in child growth and development, in 
mental hygiene, and in sociology. The 
reasoning behind the self-contained 
classroom goes back to the previous 
argument about citizenship as the over- 
all objective of education. 

















Such an educational situation is based 
upon a homeroom in which a rela- 
tively small group lives its life with the 
help of a broadly prepared teacher. This 
teacher must be intrinsically interested 
in children and must be responsible for 
the coplanning, coexecuting, and co- 
evaluating of the learning program as 
a whole. This does not mean that spe- 
cialists will not be called upon to help, 
but they will be utilized as resource 
people, and the part of the learning ex- 
perience with which specialists are con- 
cerned will not be separated from the 
whole. Such a group will operate on 
an all-day block schedule, and activities 
will be scheduled in a flexible manner 
within this block of time. 

A school that fractionalizes its pro- 
gram around different blocks of sub- 
ject matter is obviously not accepting 
citizenship education as the reason for 
being or as the basis of organization. 
A school that maintains hundreds of 
clubs dedicated to personal interests is 
not making citizenship education its 
primary purpose. A school that houses 
teachers and pupils who do not know 
one another except as names or casual 
contacts or counselees is serving neither 
the mental health objective nor the 
citizenship objective. Both research and 





experimental living in self-contained 
classrooms have justified the principle 
that the simplest form of organization 
is the best. A school that has eight 
classes is eight times more complicated 
than is the ordinary elementary school, 
where one class period essentially indi- 
cates the kind of organization that is 


followed. 


OTHER SPACE NEEDED 

It has already been indicated that a 
good school will have other kinds of 
instructional space. This is an admis- 
sion that not all of the learning the 
school is responsible for can or should 
take place in the self-contained class- 
room. At the same time it is argued 
that the best form of teacher-pupil re- 
lationship, the best method of organiz- 
ing pupil personnel, and the best 
method of internal administration are 
all satisfied by the adoption of the self- 
contained classroom. The common 
learnings program recommended by the 
Educational Policies Commission in 
“The Education of All American 
Youth” can only be implemented by 
the self-contained classroom. Of course 
the core curriculum procedure as ex- 
pounded by Faunce and Bossing' rep- 
resents a self-contained classroom. 


The space requirement is envisioned 
as a large square room of at least 1200 
square feet with its own door to an 
outdoor classroom and to the common 
playground of the school. All living 
facilities, such as toilets and lavatories, 
and all learning equipment, such as 
common audio-visual equipment, 
screens and chairs and tables, will be 
assigned. More specialized equipment 
will be available on call. 

“The room group, while represent- 
ing an essential whole, will participate 
in, contribute to, and draw upon the 
greater wholes, namely, the school, the 
school system, and the community. In- 
ter-room cooperation, all-school proj- 
ects, and community projects should 
and will develop. For instance, two 
rooms might sing together, thus aug- 
menting teacher resources, or small 
groups from several rooms might de- 
velop around interests common to the 
group members but nontypical for 
others. Consultants and community re- 
source people would then be called in 
to help. All such activities would grow 
out of self-contained classroom plan- 
ning rather than out of the all-school 
type of planning.” '* 

Nothing should be built in except 
the plumbing. A self-contained class- 





room should be large enough to allow 
pupils to be separated physically for 
individual working purposes or in small 
groups. At the same time it should be 
large enough to care for toilet, work 
sink, work bench, audio-visual, ward- 
robe, and storage needs. To increase 
flexibility the space should be arranged 
essentially in a square or nearly a square 
without any partitions of any kind. 

6. Extramural space. Space for learn- 
ing includes extramural space. In fact, 
the need is quite well accepted today 
although the extramural space on the 
school site is usually poorly planned 
and poorly utilized. Little need be said 
about the purposes for providing this 
space. Again, socializing activities, 
learning in special and unusual areas, 
congregation of large groups, enjoying 
and learning the common sports, out- 
door theaters, and outdoor classrooms 
are illustrations of the constructive use 
of extramural space. The exact amount 
of extramural space depends upon com- 
munity conditions. Community re- 
sources should always be fully utilized. 
For instance, an integrated recreation 
program in a community would affect 
space requirements. If much state land 
is available a school forest or farm 
might be unnecessary. 


ESSENTIALS COVERED 
The foregoing six space requirements 
cover all of the essentials. The question 
of space for music rooms, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, rifle 
ranges, and bowling alleys immediately 
comes to mind. The reason for the 
omission of these is that I cannot see 
any justification for these activities that 
is related to the essential program of 
the secondary school. A thoroughly de 
sirable program of secondary and adult 
education is possible without them. 
Communities have lived in the out- 
of-doors for ages. Inventiveness in the 
use of space is good for people. A 
properly designed secondary school pro- 
gram would have no need for all of 
these auxiliaries. True, a nice gymi- 
nasium is a fine thing to have. Audi- 
toriums are useful, and there is no es- 
sential objection to them, although 
there is objection to large music rooms 
and cafeterias. As a matter of fact, 
community needs are usually used as a 
justification for such buildings. It is 
high time that they be placed squarely 
Faunce, R. C., and Bossing, Nelson L.: 
Developing the Core Curriculum, New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
“Koopman, G. Robert: A Natural Pat- 


tern for Child Growth and Learning, The 
Nation’s Schools, 49:50 (January) 1952. 
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on that basis and that they be justified 
on a community basis rather than be- 
cause students of secondary school age 
are educated in the building. 

It is true that a well organized com- 
munity should have available space 
where large sections of its population 
may gather, but that space might be in 
the civic center rather than in the 
school, or, better yet, the civic center 
might be planned and constructed in 
conjunction with the building that will 
house upper secondary or community 
college education. The point is that in 
the main learnings for both secondary 
school pupils and adults will take place 
in well organized, well supervised, well 
taught classrooms rather than in all the 
auxiliary spaces that are becoming so 
popular. 

Economy alone indicates that the 
dollars that will be spent for plant 
should be spent for the space that will 
carry the main responsibility for 
achieving the objectives of the school. 


The new secondary schools that are 


POLIAL ROOMS DWING SAKES, 


Bae’ en Hikey Level 


opening their doors today violate this 
principle in a most serious manner. 
Almost no space is designed for achiev- 
ing the central purpose of citizenship 
education. 

A theoretical approach to a practical 
problem has certain disadvantages. It 
tends, for instance, to be too general 
and too shocking. Such an approach 
does, however, have certain pronounced 
advantages. It allows basic values to 
stand out. It provides evaluative criteria. 
It promotes high level argumient and 
research. This article is submitted to 
the persons concerned with these ad- 
vantages in mind. No doubt, people 
with particular interests will feel that 
their interests have not been “played 
up.” It is hoped that this sort of ap- 
proach may encourage specialists to 
consider the priority considerations in 
secondary education and fit their special 
interests into the larger picture better 


than before. 


Adapted from address at school planning 
conference, July 10, Indiana University. 
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General view of Woodridge Elementary School showing covered play 
area, administrative section at right, and cafeteria-auditorium at left. 


Solving light and ventilation problems 
in a semitropical climate 


HARVEY P. SMITH Jr. 


Harvey P. Smith & Associates, Architects 
Sen Antonio, Tex, 


IGHT and ventilation are always This is the covered play area of the Woodridge Elementary School. 
two of the architect's primary The children play here in rainy weather. Also automobiles are un- 
considerations in any well planned loaded in this sheltered spot. A third purpose of the area is to 
school. An efficient solution to these provide cross circulation between the classroom wings. Plastic sky 


important requirements is particularly d : eben 2 
eer omes, uniformly spaced, are used for top lighting th 
needed in the semitropical climate of c 1* ; Pp lighting this large area. 


Texas. 

Elimination of direct sun glare and 
heat is essential, but at the same time 
a maximum of natural daylight must 
be evenly distributed in all activity 
areas. Prevailing breezes are also im- 
portant and can be employed to ad- 
vantage with efficient cross ventila- 
tion. 

These planning principles were 
applied to the Woodridge Elementary 
School, which was recently completed 
for the Alamo Heights Independent 
School District near San Antonio, Tex. 
The school opened in September. 

Believing that a school is built 
around the classroom, we started our 
planning there. The typical classroom 
was developed in two ways—half of 
the rooms were located in single width, 
open porch wings, the other half in 
a double-loaded center corridor wing 
with rooms on both sides. The younger 
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Above: The cantilever roof slab of this classroom 
wing is used for porch coverage and sun control. 
Louvered windows above are supplemented by 
the louvered vents below for proper ventilation. 

















children have direct access to the play- 
ground because the first through fourth 
grades were placed in the single width 
wings. 

The classrooms are oriented for 
north and south exposures only. Pri- 
mary light is introduced from the 
north, secondary light from the south. 
Direct sunlight from the southern ex- 
posure is controlled by a wide roof 
overhang, which also serves as porch 
coverage. High south windows cov- 
ered by louvers complete the sun con- 
trol. 

Additional louvered openings just 
above the floor provide direct cross 
ventilation down where the children 
benefit. Since the prevailing breeze 
in this area is from the southeast, air 
enters the classrooms from the south 
through the louvered openings and is 
let out through the large windows on 
the north. Thus, we find that the 
north and south exposures are ideally 
suited to take mose efficient advan- 
tage of the prevailing breezes, as well 


Left: Classrooms have natural finished 
wood cabinets and colored wall fab- 
rics showing storybook scenes. A 
built-in sink and bubbler are provided 
in each of the school's classrooms. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


A stage is located 
at one end of the 
cafeteria-audi- 
torium anda 
kitchen at the 
other end. Tables 
and chairs are 
stored under the 
stage when they 
are not in use. 
Portable chair 
carts facilitate 
the change-over. 


as most efficient use of natural day- 
light. 

The entire back wall of each class- 
room is devoted to built-in facilities, 
including a combination sink and bub- 
ble fountain. Variety is provided by 
the use of patterned wall fabric which 
depicts various story-book figures in 
each room. Classrooms are square in 
shape for the maximum usage of floor 
area. Each pair of rooms has connect- 
ing restroom facilities. Indirect light- 
ing fixtures are hung from a random 
perforated acoustical ceiling. Sky glare 
is controlled from the north by a top 
strip of blue-green glass in the win- 
dows. 

The three classroom wings are in- 
tegrated with the other functional 
areas of the school by a fourth unit 
across the front of the site. This sec- 
tion is composed of an administra- 
tion unit, a combination entry and 
playshed area, and a cafeteria-audi- 
torium. 

Since this connecting element faces 
west, the windows are minimized to 
the front and are protected with large 
vertical fins which deflect the sun 
glare and heat but allow the windows 
to provide light and cross ventilation 
to the “cafetorium.” These vertical 
fins are set at an angle that cuts off 
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the direct sun rays from a westerly 
direction as late as 4:30 in the after- 
noon. This setting of the protective 
vertical fins provides complete sun 
control well after school is dismissed 
and still gives a maximum of natural 
daylight from a northerly direction. 

The open playshed provides a wide 
covered unloading area at the entrance, 
as well as an adequate activity area 
during inclement weather. For addi- 
tional top lighting six plastic domes 
are located in the playshed roof. These 
domes are uniformly spaced in the roof 
of this large play area; they distribute 
uniform light throughout the entire 
play floor. An atmosphere of addi- 
tional cheerfulness is thus created, as 
well as an adequate light level. 

Since wide roof overhangs are a 
necessity in a school building such as 
this, roof drainage requires special 
treatment. To provide both an inex- 
pensive and an inconspicuous method 
of roof draining, we eliminated the 
gutter and downspout system, as they 
are usually known. At the outer edge 
of the roof overhang a small, trim 
gravel guard is provided which pre- 
vents water from running over the 
edge. Back at the wall line, a roof 
drain carries the water through the 
roof slab and directly into a down- 


spout, which hugs the wall. This 
method eliminates the expense of a 
gutter entirely and locates the down- 
spout against the wall of the building 
without the necessity of swinging it 
back from a gutter located at the 
outer edge of a wide overhang. 

The school is constructed with a 
complete reinforced concrete frame, 
including roof and floor slabs. The fire 
safety was further increased by the use 
of hollow tile and brick walls through- 
out. To provide maximum durability 
with a minimum of maintenance, 
glazed structural tile finish is provided 
in the cafeteria, the kitchen and all 
restrooms. 

Further durability results from the 
fact that all roof overhangs are ex- 
tended concrete slabs. This method of 
designing the roof overhang is effi- 
cient and economical and eliminates 
any exposed materials that would re- 
quire future maintenance. Outer col- 
umn supports are not necessary since 
these concrete overhangs are designed 
with reinforcing steel to cantilever out 
from the main roof slab. 

Economy throughout this school was 
achieved by simplicity. Every item was 
studied for its use and value before 
being included. The cost was $455,000 
or $9 per square foot. 





STATE control 
of transportation 


is a vital part of 


South Carolina's plan 


W. B. SOUTHERLIN 


Supervisor, Schoolhouse Planning Section 


When a state reduces the number of its 


school districts by a ratio of 15 to 1, 


all within a two-year period, there has to 


be a plan and legal authority to put that plan 


into operation. Last month’s article told how 


South Carolina’s legislature adopted sweeping 


policies affecting its public schools and cre- 


ated a state educational finance commission 


to put these broad purposes into effect. 


This month’s article describes (1) state con- 


trol and management of pupil transportation, 


South Carolina State Educational Finance Commission | 


HE 1951 act concerning education 

vested the control and management 
of all school bus transportation in the 
hands of the state educational finance 
commission. It declared as a policy 
that the state would “assume no obli- 
gation to transport any child to or from 


Every dot on this map | 
for the southern corner of — 
Anderson County repre- 
sents a white child who 
is enrolled in this region's 
elementary schools, 


Grade | to Grade 6. 


school who lives within 114 miles of 
the school he attends, or to provide 
transportation services extending with- 
in a 1 mile radius of the residence 
of any child, or to furnish transpor- 
tation for any child who attends a 
grade in a school outside [his own] 





and (2) surveys of physical needs. 


district when the same grade is taught 
in an appropriate school that is located 
within the school district in which 
the pupil lives.” 

The law authorized the commission 
to purchase all buses, either publicly 
or privately owned, that were in use 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Arrows on this map show the potential traffic 
movement of white students of high school age, 
Grades 8 to 12, in Anderson County. Similar 
surveys were made for Negro pupils in both 
elementary and high schools in the county. 


Five logical administrative units are indicated 
on this traffic movement map. Where the num- 
ber of children for high school attendance is too 
concentrated to be shown by dots, the totals are 
given in large Arabic numerals. The numbers 
within the small circles, triangles and shields 
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WHITE A HIGH - 
ANDERSON COUNTY 


cool Sea Reel 


identify county, state and federal highways. This 
map suggests the logical location of one high 
school in Unit 3 where there is no village or town. 
A total of seven high schools for the white chil- 
dren in Anderson County is proposed on this map. 
There are five separate Negro high schools. 








at the time the act became law. It 
directed that the commission be re- 
sponsible for all operation expenses 
of state owned buses and made the 
state highway department responsible 
for providing all supplies required for 
the operation of state owned buses 
and for maintaining them in efficient 
and safe mechanical condition. Ex- 
penses for these services incurred by 
the state highway department are paid 
by the commission. 


MOSTLY STUDENT DRIVERS 

Students comprise 90 per cent of 
the bus drivers over the state. A county 
is permitted, if necessary, to have 10 
per cent of its bus driving personnel 
made up of adults, but most of the 
counties have not found it necessary 
to use adults. Other states using stu- 
dent drivers have had excellent records 
in terms of cost of operation and main- 
tenance, and no sound reason could 
be found by the legislature and school 
administrators to continue the practice 
of using adult drivers developed in the 
majority of the’ local areas. Safety, 
economy and efficiency were factors 
overwhelmingly in favor of the student 
driver, according to the experience of 
other states. Adult drivers are used 
when a qualified student driver can- 
not be found and when an elementary 
school is so located that it is not prac- 
tical or wise for the district to use 
student drivers 

The salary first authorized for bus 
drivers was $25 a month; last year it 
was increased to $35 a month. If a 
district employs other than a high 
school student driver, the state at first 
assumed no obligation for his salary 
beyond that paid a student driver, 
but it now pays adult drivers $60 a 
month. Local districts may, and some- 











times do, supplement the basic pay 
offered by the state. 

The county boards of education are 
responsible for the selection of all bus 
drivers, but each driver must be certi- 
fied by the state highway department. 
The highway department gives a week 
of special training to each bus driver 
before a certificate is issued to him. 

County boards may authorize the use 
of school buses for transportation in 
connection with athletic events, boys’ 
and girls’ club activities, and other 
special school affairs, and for such 
other educational purposes as may 
appear proper to the board members. 

Local school superintendents are 
given auchority to supervise the con- 
duct of pupils being transported and 
of local school bus drivers, Some local 
administrators have created an esprit 
de corps among the drivers that is 
commendable. This often is done by 
having a banquet in honor of student 
drivers. 


AREA MEETINGS HELD 

Special meetings sometimes are 
scheduled in which all the drivers in 
an administration area come together 
for discussion and exchange of ideas. 
Several high schools have a special 
section for driver personnel in the 
student yearbook. 

The routes are planned by the 
county boards, but the state commis- 
sion checks and approves the routes 
through supervisors. 

All routes operating this school year 
(1953-54) are shown on maps that 
indicate where the buses will run and 
where the children live, where the 
buses will stop, and how many children 
require transportation. A report is 
filed with the commission indicating 
the condition of the route and any 









‘ 





special hazards or peculiarities that 
exist. 

Additional buses have been pur- 
chased this year for new routes and 
to replace worn-out equipment. The 
state highway department reports to 
the commission the buses that should 
be, in its judgment, replaced, and the 
state purchasing agency in turn pur- 
chases new buses at the lowest bid. 

This state plan has now been in 
operation about two years, and it has 
definitely demonstrated the advantages 
that were anticipated. First of all, it 
has resulted in greater economy. The 
operational costs for pupil transporta- 
tion have been less than was the case 
before the act of 1951. It is expected 
that the operational costs will go still 
lower as administrators gain greater 
experience in utilizing the state plan. 


MORE CHILDREN TRANSPORTED 

It has greatly increased the trans- 
portation service offered the children 
of South Carolina. It has been espe- 
cially effective in increasing the num- 
ber of Negro children transported, as 
the following facts, provided by Ralph 
Durham, the state supervisor of trans- 
portation, show: 


School Year White Negro 
RPSGB visas oss vitesse 112,871 29,166 
i ce Y ae ae eos 419,045 59,053 
V9S3+53..000 500% ..- 124,820 78,567 


“First year of state operation of buses. 


The low operational cost for buses 
results in part from the use of student 
drivers. Impressed by the success of 
such a plan in their neighboring state 
of North Carolina, the South Caro- 
linians incorporated the student-driver 
plan in that omnibus act of 1951. 

In addition to the greater economy 
and safety records achieved under the 





State highway 
patrolmen score 
a new student 
bus driver on a 
psychological 
testing device. 
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Bus drivers are 
both trained and 
certified by the 
state highway de- 
partment. Girls 
are drivers, too. 


new plan, there have been at least 
three other improvements. Prior to 
1951, the state gave transportation aid 
to school districts under a distribution 
plan that could not please everybody. 
Now, of course, such disagreement is 
eliminated. Not only have many more 
children been served but the service 
itself has shown greater uniformity 
under the state plan. 

A third advantage is the fact that 
the state sinking fund now takes care 
of limited liability for property dam- 
age and personal injury. 


FACILITIES SURVEYS 

Since state aid for school buildings 
in South Carolina depends upon a 
fairly complete survey of the physical 
needs within the reorganized districts, 
it was necessary to have the oppor- 
tunity for a survey available to those 
who might request it. The commission 
established a policy that no adminis- 
trative unit would be approved that 
did not have at least a pupil popula- 
tion large enough for an elementary 
and a high school to be assured for 
each race. This was interpreted to 
rean that an elementary school should 
have at least one teacher for each 
grade and that a high school should 
have a minimum enrollment of 300. 

The act passed by the general assem- 
bly in 1951 reads: “The commission 
shall make a survey of the entire 
school system, which shall set forth 
the needs for new construction, new 
equipment, new transportation facili- 
ties, and such other improvements as 
are necessary to enable all children 
of South Carolina to have adequate 
and equal educational advantages.” In 
another section of the act the county 
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boards of education of the 46 counties 
are directed to prepare surveys which 
“shall show existing facilities, desir- 
able consolidations, the new construc- 
tion and new facilities necessary and 
desirable for the efficient operation of 
the public schools of the county.” 

Also in this section the commission 
is “authorized in its discretion to deny 
all applications from any county until 
such time as an acceptable and reason- 
ably satisfactory plan, looking particu- 
larly to efficiency through consolidations 
of school districts, has been submitted 
by the county board of education, and 
all applications from school districts 
or operating units shall conform to 
the plan of the county board of 
education.” 

Thus, facility surveys were essential 
information for the commission in 
considering plans either for school 
administrative units or for attendance 
areas from each of the counties. 


PATIENCE NEEDED 

Forty-three county boards of educa- 
tion requested the commission to make 
surveys. The other three counties em- 
ployed out-of-state professional firms 
to conduct surveys. It was clear from 
the beginning that, if the surveys were 
to be sufficiently comprehensive, accu- 
rate and efficient, they would be long, 
difficult and complex. Too, it was 
evident that a great deal of patience 
would be needed on the part of the 
personnel of the school systems. Many 
made efforts to pressure the commis- 
sion into approving school building 
projects before surveys could be com- 
pleted or, in some cases, before a 
survey was begun. However, the com- 
mission stood firmly by its directives 


within the law and it is now evident 
that many errors were avoided by the 
commissicn’s cofisistently requiring 
that the survey for the area be com- 
pleted before any approvals for build- 
ing projects were granted, except in 
emergencies. 

The director of the commission, 
E. R. Crow, enlisted the assistance of 
the University of South Carolina. The 
services of the bureau of educational 
research and field services and its direc- 
tor, Cecil I. Tucker, were lent by the 
university to the commission. For the 
last two years Dr. Tucker served as 
full-time consultant and directed the 
program of surveys as required by 
the legislative act. He returned to his 
post at the universtiy September 1. 


STUDY GROUP DEVELOPED 

In the fall of 1951 Dr. Tucker, also 
professor of educational administra- 
tion, began at the university an inten- 
sive instruction program with a grad- 
uate class of school administrators who 
were extremely interested in the survey 
program. The men in this training 
program were prepared to assist in 
making surveys in accordance with 
the best educational procedure avail- 
able. 

When requests were received, Dr. 
Tucker or the assistant director of the 
state educational finance commission, 
P. C. Smith, met with each county 
board and others whom the local board 
invited. The survey procedure was 
explained, and suggestions were wel- 
comed that would improve the plan, 
which required the assistance of local 
citizens. 

Fortunately, local citizens were will- 
ing and eager to help. The meeting 
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with the local board was followed 
with another which all the principals 
and teachers attended. Careful instruc- 
tions were given on filling in the census 
cards, and stress was given to the 
importance of each item listed. Assist- 
ance was given in organizing the 
census-taking phase of the survey. 

Maps dra:vn to the scale of 1 inch 
to 1 mile were put into the hands 
of all those taking the census so fea- 
sonable accuracy could be assured in 
locating each child served in the com- 
munity. The routes to be covered by 
each teacher were planned so that 
every home in the community wouid 
be reached. The local teachers visited 
in each home in the community, re- 
cording information on revised census 
cards from the state department of 
education. 

On these cards were recorded as accu- 
rately as possible the exact location of 
the child in geographic relation to the 
community, the exact address and the 
side of the highway on which the 
home was located. Additional infor- 
mation gathered for the card included 
the child's birth date, age, grade, sex, 
whether in or out of school, any evi- 
dent physical disability, and the name 
of his parents and their occupations. 
These cards are now on file in the 
office of the local administrator for 
use in student personnel records and 
guidance. 


SPOT MAPS MADE 

A third meeting was held with the 
principals and teachers after the census 
had been made. Outline maps were 
then furnished to each person who 
worked with the census cards so a 
spot map could be made. 

A dot was made on a county map 
for each child at the approximate point 
of his home. The map (drawn to a 
scale of 1 inch to 1 mile) showed each 
road, stream, city limit, and county 
line. Densely populated areas were 
encircled, and the number of children 
was written in. In large towns the 
county spot map was supplemented 
by an enlarged city map, prepared like 
the county maps. Spot maps were 
made for each preschool, elementary 
and high school group of each race. 
In other words, each reorganized dis- 
trict had six maps. These spot maps 
proved invaluable in analyzing prob- 
lems of population, transportation and 
present and future enrollments. 

In. every case a team of two sur- 
veyors trained by the state and nor 
citizens of the local district checked 
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the plant and came to an agreement— 
while still on the school grounds—as 
to its educational value. If a thorough 
study indicated a school center should 
be located there, the team made a 
restudy of the building to determine 
more definitely what recommendations 
should be made to fit it into an over-all 
program. 

Dr. Tucker then visited the plant 
and community to review the facts 
gathered by the survey team and to 
discuss these with the local authorities. 
He sought to discover, if possible, 
other factors that could not be found 
by check lists, questionnaires, or other 
standard methods in a survey. 


REPORT PRESENTED 
When the 
been rechecked and verified, a full 
written report was made. Briefly, this 
report indicated conditions of exist- 
ing facilities, population and enroll- 
ment trends. It proposed organization 
of school centers, specific consolida- 
tions, school building needs, financial 
status, estimated cost of proposed 
building needs, and priorities where all 
proposals could not be met, Elementary 
school centers were so located that the 
flow of all children being transported 
was towatd the high school centers. 
Great care was used to write each 
report in sufficient detail to enable the 
local officials to interpret it readily. 
When the survey report was com- 
pleted, it was given orally to members 
of the county board of education and 
others whom they invited to the meet- 
ing. The presentation was so made 
as to invite free discussion from the 
entire group. This report in complete 
form was left with county and dis- 
trict boards. Local facilities we:e in 
many cases restudied by the local 
people in light of the survey report. 
The plans for improving facilities were 
carefully checked, step by step. 

The public had become conscious 
that, over the years, Negro children 
had not been carefully considered in 
many communities. However, in a 
few cases, the local school boards had 
gone “all out” in providing facilities 
for the Negro children along with 
those for the white children. 

Many citizens discovered, too, that 
the rural child as well as the urban 
child has needs that have not been 
met. The surveys make it clear that 
these needs can be met. For the most 
part, the schools for the Negro chil- 
dren throughout the state were woe- 
fully inadequate. In many cases the 


recommendations had 





schools, whether for Negro children 
or white children, were unfit to be 
used. On the other hand, the districts 
were so small and had so little taxable 
wealth that they were totally unable 
to provide adequate facilities. The 
survey made not only the school leaders 
but the average parent in the commu- 
nity deeply conscious of inadequacies 
in the over-all school plants. 

The school administrator had his 
concept of needs in educational facil- 
ities broadened, his attitude toward 
instructional aids developed, his con- 
cept of instructional space broadened 
to such an extent that he is no longer 
willing to advise the expenditure of 
a large sum of money for the construc- 
tion of a gymnasium merely for the 
basketball fans or a shop for the use 
of 15 or 20 students per day. Gym- 
nasiums are constructed for daily use 
by physical education groups, and the 
shops are designed to be shared by 
all who can gain valuable experience 
from such use. Space is being used 
more wisely in more cases than was 
true a few years ago. 

In addition, the administrator has 
gained an outlook that encompasses 
the total school program and the total 
community. The teacher has a greater 
appreciation for the home, the fam- 
ilies and their immediate physical 
environment. The information gath- 
ered and the process of gathering it 
have produced greater cooperation on 
the part of teacher, pupil and parent. 


SURVEY COPY FILED 

A copy of the survey report for 
each administrative area within each 
county is now on file with the state 
educational finance commission. These 
survey reports are used by the division 
of schoolhouse planning when it con- 
siders proposed buildings and the 
modernizing of existing plants. Each 
county and district has on file a copy 
of the survey for its area. This is used 
as a guide for providing more adequate 
facilities and in writing out educational 
specifications for school architects. 

The recent surveys, it appears, are 
only the beginning, because concepts 
have been changed. It is likely that 
other studies will follow within the 
administrative areas for the purpose 
of determining progress, adequacy of 
instruction, needs and in-service train- 
ing for all personnel. 

7. * _ 

Next MONTH: How the division 
of schoolhouse planning works with 
administrators and architects. 
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JOHN M. CLIFFORD 


N THIS article there is a section 


headed, “A Summary of the Retire- 
ment Proposals Adopted by State 
Legislatures in 1953.” This survey 
of legislation shows what is actually 
happening in the various states. It 
is brief and not intended to be all- 
inclusive but it does suggest several 
trends in legislation that will be dis- 
cussed here. 

A word of caution is in order. In 
looking at any state summary of retire- 
ment legislation school people have a 
tendency to see only the good points, 
and then they expect their own system 
and their own state law to incorporate 
all the good points of all the laws. 
This is asking for too much. 

What each state can expect to ob- 
tain in the way of a retirement system 
depends upon local conditions and 
upon the past history of retireme:t 
legislation in that state. Some ‘tates 
have had a retirement system on a full 
actuarial reserve basis for many years. 
In such states it is comparatively easy 
to add to the benefits. All that is 
needed is to provide financing for the 
new benefits. In other states the re- 
tirement fund is new or it was inade- 
quately financed for many years. In 
that case there is already a large un- 
financed accrued liability for persons 
on the pension rolls and for prior 
service. When this is the case, it is 
generally advisable to ensure sound 
financing for the benefits now 
promised before new benefits are pro- 
posed. 

Now for a look at trends, 


1. Trend toward social security 
combined with supplementary state 
retirement system which includes 
state employes and school employes. 
The movement toward social security 
is by no means general, and there is 
a great deal of opposition. 
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This third article in the series includes a state-by- 


state summary of retirement laws adopted in 1953. 





Arizona, lowa, Mississippi, Oregon, 
Virginia and Wyoming have already 
made social security apply to school 
employes, and they have then enacted 
supplementary state retirement sys- 
tems that include teachers and other 
school employes. In terms of teacher 
population, the states that have to 
date adopted social security for school 
employes are small. However, in 
many other states there are indications 
that the members of the legislature are 
considering the extension of social 
security coverage to school employes, 
and other governmental employes. 

Also, the ways and means committee 
of the US. House of Representatives 
has a subcommittee working on the 
matter of the extension of social secur- 
ity coverage to public employes. It 
appears to be only a matter of time 
until social security is extended to all 
public school employes, along with 
other public employes. 

Even within the school employe 
group the opposition to the extension 
of social security is weakening. The 
state university and state college teach- 
ers are concerned about the fact that 
they are not covered whereas under 
the 1950 amendments most private 
universities and colleges are now 
covered by social security. The col- 
lege teachers have caused the public 
school people to take another look at 
the situation. At present, it appears 
that even those who are opposed to 
the extension of social security to pub- 
lic employes will accept an amend- 
ment to permit the coverage of public 
employes if it is accompanied by what 
they call “proper safeguards.” 

By proper safeguards they mean 
that the federal act should be worded 
so that no compact between the public 
employe group and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare would 
be valid unless it was first approved 





Legislatures are liberalizing 
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by affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the individuals covered. A further 
safeguard requested is that the federal 
act be worded so as to guarantee that 
no public employe would receive 
fewer benefits after social security was 
adopted than before. This would 
mean that in most cases states would 
be compelled to adopt a supplementary 
retirement system. Many people are 
inclined to think that the latter safe- 
guard represents an invasion of states’ 
rights, 

It is likely that before long Congress 
will enact legislation that will permit 
the extension of social security to pub- 
lic employes. Probably the extension 
will not be on a compulsory basis but 
will be contingent upon action by the 
various state legislatures, and it may 
be accompanied by a provision for a 
vote on the part of the individuals 
concerned. 


2. Trend toward inclusion in state 
retirement laws of death benefits 
or automatic option benefits. Ohio 
has gone farthest in providing this 
benefit. Ohio's teachers’ retirement 
law now provides for death benefits 
of $100 per month for widows with 
children under 18, In Ohio a sur- 
viving wife over the age of 65 is 
entitled to death benefits of $50 per 


month unless she is remarried. 





Survey of Legislation 


The following pages contain a state- 
by-state survey of legislation concern- 
ing school retirement. This survey 
reports only recent legislation and it 
is not intended that it should indicate 
the type of plan that exists in every 
state. Some of the states report no 
change this year because they made 
extensive changes a year or two ago. 










































Alabama: A bill was adopted that will 
provide social security in addition to the 
regular retirement provided the 
federal law is 
coverage. Alabama has a contribution rate 
of only 34% per cent 
that will provide a minimum allowance 
of $2.50 per month for each year of serv- 
ice up to 25 years. This action is in the 
form of a 
supported by future legislative appropria 
tions. 

Arizona: Teachers were brought under 
social security by action of the 1953 legis- 
lature, Teachers also have supplementary 
benefits since they are included under the 


system, 


amended to allow dual 


A law was adopted 


“special pension’ and must be 


new state employes’ retirement system. 
Present members of the teachers’ retire- 
ment system are transferred to coverage 


with social security and the new state em- 
ployes’ system. 

Arkansas: No changes were proposed 

for the teachers’ retirement law. Nonteach- 
ing employes are eligible for social secur- 
ity. 
California: A bill was adopted at the 
1953 session of the legislature which in- 
creases the minimum allowance to $170 
per month for teachers retiring at age 60 
who have taught 30 years. Proportionately 
reduced benefits are payable to teachers 
with less than 30 years of service. The 
increases are effective for persons who re- 
tired before July 1, 1953, as well as for 
those who retire after that date. 

Colorado: The law was amended in 
1953 to provide option benefits for widows 
of members who die after attaining eligibil- 
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Retirement permits teach- 
ers to devote time to hob- 
bies that were neglected 
during working years. 

































A SUMMARY OF THE RETIREMENT PROPOSALS 


ity for retirement, This benefit will be 
automatically payable in case a member 
who has satisfied the age and service re- 
quirements dies while still in service. 

Connecticut: The 1953 legislature pro- 
vided increases for persons already retired. 
For persons who retired after Oct. 1, 1943, 
the minimum monthly allowance will now 
be $85. Persons who retired before 1943 
will receive a monthly increase of $35. 
Provision for these increases was on a 24 
month basis and the 1955 legislature will 
need to act if the increases are to be con- 
tinued, 

Delaware: The legislature recently added 
social security to the state retirement sys- 
tem. The state underwrites all until the 
pensioner is 65. Then social security is 
deducted from the state payment. There 
is now a new minimum of $75 per month 
and a new maximum of $250. Teachers 
may retire at the age of 60 or after 30 
years of service. 

Florida: A committee was appointed to 
study needed changes in the retirement 
law. This committee will report to the 
next legislature. 

Georgia: Survivor benefits were pro- 
vided by the 1953 legislature for the sur- 
viving beneficiary if the teacher dies after 
having 15 or more years of service. The 
amount of the benefit is to be computed 
on the same basis as though Option 2 (joint 
and last survivorship) had been elected. 

Idaho: The legislature made no change 
in the benefits in 1953. The Idaho system 
provides a death benefit of an amount 
equal to 50 per cent of final average com- 








An examination of the legislation in 
other states indicates that provision 
for widows is now fairly common. In 
part, this inclusion of widows’ and 
orphans’ benefits in state retirement 
laws is explained by the fact that the 
State systems wished to overcome the 
fact that without such benefits the state 
systems are at a disadvantage when 
compared with social security. The 
inclusion of automatic option benefits 
and widows’ and orphans’ benefits in 
school retirement systems involves 
added costs. It is advantageous to the 
members, particularly the men with 
families. This sort of family protec- 
tion is likely to be extended. 


3. Trend toward increasing allow- 
ance for persons retired under old 
laws, In a large number of states per- 
sons long retired have been receiving 
extremely small pensions. There is 
need for adjustment. In some states 
this has been done by including a 
minimum pension figure in the law 





pensation up to a maximum of $1500. 
This lump sum payment is in addition to 
the refund of accumulated contributions. 

Illinois: Legislation was adopted which 
permits contributions on all salary up to 
$6000 and increases the maximum pension 
to $300 per month. Death benefits up to 
one-half of a year’s salary were included 
in prior legislation. 

Indiana: A new provision was added in 
the 1951 law, under which the annuity 
survivor may receive the annuity if the 
teacher dies while in active service, be- 
fore having retired. The teacher must have 
25 years of credit before this provision 
becomes effective. 

Iowa: By action of the 1953 legislature 
Iowa abandoned its old system of teacher 
retirement and provided for entering into 
an agreement with the federal government 


for social security coverage. A _ supple- 
mentary retirement plan has also been 
passed. 


Kansas: A bill was proposed to provide 
survivors’ benefits on an optional basis, 
but the bill was deferred for future con- 
sideration by the state legislative council. 
The law was amended to provide that a 
school employe who has been in school 
service since Sept. 1, 1926, and has 25 
years of service, will be eligible, begin- 
ning at age 65, for a service annuity of 
$3 per month for each year of approved 
service in Kansas, 

Kentucky: The Kentucky legislature did 
not meet in 1953. ' 

Louisiana: The Louisiana legislature did 
not meet in 1953. 
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and then making this apply to all per- 
sons no matter when they retired. 

For example, Michigan amended its 
school employes’ retirement law in 
1952 so as to provide a minimum 
allowance of $1000 per year for any 
school employe who retires with 30 
or more years of service. This mini- 
mum is scaled down on a proportion- 
ate basis for persons with from 15 to 
30 years of service. Connecticut 
changed its law in 1953 to provide 
for a minimum allowance of $85 per 
month, but the increases are for a 
two-year period only. New action 
by the Connecticut legislature will be 
required in 1955. Nebraska has made 
provision for emeritus members in 
order to find a legal way to increase 
the benefits of persons who retired 
before 1951. 

These are only a few of the states 
that have provided increases for re- 
tired persons. In view of current 
economic conditions these attempts to 
provide increases for persons living 


ADOPTED BY STATE LEGISLATURES 


Maine: The Maine state retirement law 
now provides in case of death for an 
automatic life income to be paid to the 
beneficiary of any member of the system 
who has attained eligibility for retirement. 
A teacher becomes eligible for retirement 
benefits by virtue of having completed 30 
years of service or by actually being in 
service at age 60 or thereafter. 

Maryland: No major changes were made 
by the 1953 legislature. 

Massachusetts: Present law permits pay- 
ment of a survivor allowance in case of 
the death of a member while 
service. 

Michigan: New legislation now provides 
for automatic option benefits payable to 
the widow or dependent children under 
age 18 if a member with 20 or more years 
of service dies while in school service. A 
1951 law permits retired school employes 
to earn up to $600 per year in school em- 
ployment and still receive full retirement 


in active 


allowance. 

Minnesota: Member contributions were 
increased in 1953 to 6 per cent of annual 
salary, not to exceed $216 per year. Re- 
tired members of the fund may teach in 
Minnesota and earn up to $900 per year 
without having their annuity payments af- 
fected. 

Mississippi: The 
system of Mississippi has been abolished, 
and there has been substituted a new Pub- 
lic Employes’ Retirement System of Mis- 
sissippi. This new system provides for 
social security benefits plus certain supple- 
mental benefits. 


teachers’ retirement 
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Missouri: A 1953 bill passed by the 
general assembly provides survivor benefits 
for widows and children under the age of 
18. These benefits are payable in case a 
member dies prior to retirement if the 
member had five or more years of school 
service at the time of death. The 1953 bill 
also liberalizes the benefit formula. 

Montana: The law was amended in 
1953 to provide that, if a teacher whose 
record of service consists of 10 or more 
years in Montana dies before receiving 
retirement benefit, his named _ beneficiary 
may choose between a cash refund of the 
deposits or a monthly income for life based 
on the record of service. 

Nebraska: Provision was made for the 
creation of emeritus members in order to 
increase the benefits of those who retired 
before 195]. 

Nevada: Effective July 1, 1953, a mem- 
ber who is eligible for retirement 
member who has 25 years of service may 
protect a beneficiary while continuing in 
employment. This is done by selecting an 
option which protects the beneficiary but 
reduces the amount of the allowance. At 
the time of retirement the member is 
bound by the option pian selected even if 
the beneficiary has predeceased him. 

New Hampshire: A lexislative act re- 
duced the number of years of service for 
half-pay retirement from 40 to 35. Age 
60 is the retirement minimum. 


or a 


New Jersey: No material changes in the 
benefits structure were made by the 1953 
legislature. 

New Mexico: A law was adopted that 


The trend toward liberal- 
ization of retirement bene- 
fits means teachers can 
expect an old age that 
is likely to be clouded 
by financial worries. 








IN 1953 


permits a teacher, at any age, to retire with 
full benefit, upon the completion of 30 
years’ service in New Mexico. 

New York: Virtually no changes were 
made during the 1953 session of the legis 
lature. New York is working for an or- 
dinary death benefit that would provide a 
half year’s salary in addition to the return 
of accumulated Payment 
would be made to the beneficiary of a 


contributions. 


member who dies in service. This proposal 
was defeated in the 1953 legislature. 

North Carolina: The 1953 legislature 
raised the amount on which a member 
may contribute from $5000 to $6500 and 
made this retroactive. Members contribute 
5 per cent of salary. 

North Dakota: The 1953 legislature 
passed a bill providing for annuity bene- 
fits to go to the spouse in cases where a 
deceased teacher has failed to file a dec- 
laration. A teacher must have completed 
25 years of service and must be 55 years 
old in order to have this law apply. The 
spouse will receive one-half the amount 
of the annuity paid to a teacher upon 
retirement. If the teacher has not dis- 
teaching, the benefits 


calculated under Option 2. 


continued will be 

Ohio: No material changes reported in 
1953. legislation 
death benefits for widows 
under 18 of $100 per month. Also a 
surviving spouse over age 65 is entitled 
to death benefits of $50 per month unless 
she has remarried. These benefits are pay- 
able if the member has credit for at least 
of Ohio service with at least 


Previous provides for 


with children 


five years 
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on small pensions are desirable even 
though they create problems for re- 
tirement administrators. 


4. Tendency for legislatures to 
increase amount of salary upon 
which retirement deductions are 
based and to provide for a correspond- 
ing increase in the pension. Formerly 
many systems withheld 5 per cent of 
salary earned up to $2400 or $3000. 
This limited deductions to $120 or 
$150 per year with a corresponding 
limit on the amount of the annuity. 
In recent years many states have re- 
moved or increased the salary limit. 

Some states have gone farther. 
North Carolina, for example, reports 
that it raised the amount on which a 
member may contribute 5 per cent 
from $5000 to $6500. Since the 
amount a member contributes con- 
trols in part the amount of his allow- 
ance, the result has been to increase 
allowances. Several states have made 
provision for voluntary contributions 
by the members over and above the 
contributions required by law. These 


one-fourth year within the two years prior 
to death. 

Oklahoma: The 1953 legislature passed 
several amendments. One provides for a 
minimum allowance of $100 per month 
for members retiring at age 65 with 30 
or more years of creditable teaching service. 

Oregon: By 1953 legislation Oregon 
teachers are included under the State Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Fund. Oregon now has 
a combination of federal social security 
and a reduced Oregon employes’ retirement 
system. Together they add up to substan- 
tially greater benefits than those provided 
by the old system. 

Pennsylvania: No major changes were 
made in the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System by Pennsylvania's general 
assembly. 

Rhode Island: No changes were made in 
1953. The 1952 legislature increased the 
pre-1948 retirement allowance by $600. The 
pension for the pre-1948 teachers now 
ranges between $1400 and $1600 per year. 
Post-1948 teachers get 60 per cent of the 
average of the five highest years of salary. 

South Carolina: No changes were made 
during the legislative session which ended 
recently. The South Carolina system by law 
reserves the right that, should the federal 
social security act be so amended that the 
members can be included under the fed- 
eral act, then, and in that event, the sys- 
tem may be revised upon a fair and equit- 
able basis so that the members or bene- 
ficiaries of the system may be included 
under the provisions of the federal act. 
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contributions are then used to increase 
the annuity. It should be noted that 
such a voluntary extra contribution is 
not matched by state funds and it 
therefore does not increase the allow- 
ance as much as might be expected. 
Voluntary contributions do permit a 
person to obtain an increased annuity 
at cost and without charges that would 
be connected with purchasing an 
annuity from an insurance company. 

It is fortunate that the various state 
legislatures have in general recognized 
the need for liberalization in the school 
retirement plans to meet changing 
economic conditions. 


5. Trend toward permitting some 
employment in school work after 
retirement without loss of allowance. 
Until recently school retirement laws 
specifically prohibited employment in 
public school work after an individual 
retired. In a few cases the laws pro- 
hibited employment only in the same 
state. The limits cover school work; 
there are no limits on earnings in 
other fields. Michigan and New York 


South Dakota: In 1951 the legislature 
retired all eligible teachers, refunded all 
contributions, and placed all state and 
political subdivision employes under social 
security. 

Tennessee: A number of bills were con- 
sidered by the 1953 legislature. Most of 
them proposed to make certain groups 
eligible for prior service credit. According 
to reports, none of the proposals was 
adopted because of the additional cost. 

Texas: The 1953 legislature made pro- 
vision for increased membership annuity 
payments and for larger state appropria- 
tions. 

Utah: The 1953 legislature had under 
consideration a bill to terminate the teach- 
ers’ retirement system in favor of social 
security and a state supplementary system, 
but the bill was not passed. 

Vermont: A bill has been passed in- 
creasing the “floor,” or minimum salary 
average, to $1800 and the “ceiling,” or 
maximum salary average, to $3600. 

Virginia: In 1952 Virginia created a 
system known as the “Virginia Supplemen- 
tal Retirement System.” This is coordinated 
with the federal social security system. It 
provides Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
(social security) as a retirement base for 
governmental employes and an additional 
state retirement plan as well. To achieve 
this plan it was necessary for Virginia to 
repeal its prior retirement system and then 
enact the new legislation. Virginia em- 
ployes are guaranteed that at normal re- 
tirement they will receive an allowance 








now permit an annuitant to do a cer- 
tain amount of substituting without 
loss of allowance. Michigan law per- 
mits school earnings of up to $600 
per year by a retired school employe. 
It is reported that Illinois is planning 
to get permission for an annuitant to 
do a limited amount of substitute 
teaching without being penalized. 
There are problems connected with 
allowing retired employes to return 
to work on a substitute basis. In gen- 
eral, the idea is a good one. It per- 
mits the retired employe to supplement 
his allowance, and it affords a supply 
of experienced substitute teachers for 
the schools. 

This material has attempted to pre- 
sent the problems that are currently 
facing public school employes’ retire- 
ment systems. I have dealt with social 
security, compulsory retirement, gear- 
ing retirement to the cost of living, 
financing retirement plans, reciprocity, 
survivor benefits, and liberalization of 
retirement allowances. Of course, it 
has not been possible to answer all 
the questions raised. 









from the social security primary benefit 
and the Virginia supplemental system not 
less than they would have received if the 
Virginia retirement system had not been 
repealed. The Virginia plan covers state 
employes, school board employes, and em- 
ployes of a number of political subdivi- 
sions. 

Washington: All 1953 retirement meas- 
ures were lost the last day of the session 
because of a conflict in the house rules 
committee. Changes are planned for 1955. 

West Virginia: The 1953 legislature 
amended the teacher retirement act, chang- 
ing the rate of contribution from 5 to 
6 per cent and establishing a supple- 
mentary fee and a supplementary benefit. 

Wisconsin: The Federal Social Security 
Act was amended during the last two days 
before Congress adjourned in August 1953 
sO as to permit coordination of the Wis- 
consin Retirement Fund with social secu- 
rity. The act refers to the Wisconsin sys- 
tem by name and therefore does not affect 
any other retirement system. 

Wyoming: The 1953 Wyoming legis- 
lature repealed both the teacher retirement 
act and the state employes’ retirement act, 
effective as of March 30, 1953. Social 
security coverage was adopted on March 
30, 1953, for both groups, retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1951. Then on April 1, 1953, the 
Wyoming Retirement Act became effective, 
covering both groups under a retirement 
plan based upon 2 per cent monthly con- 
tributions on the first $3600 of salary re- 
ceived during the calendar year. 
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CHALK DUST 


GLADDE THINGS 

(From an Ancient Manuscript) 
Of gladde things there be four, aye four: 
A Larke above ye olde nest blithley singing, 
A wild Rose clinging 
In safety to a rock, a Shepherd bringing 
A Lambe found in bis arms, 
And Christmasse Bells a-ringing. 


HOLIDAY HAZARDS 

IN ORDER TO ENSURE a modicum of safety and 
sanity during December, the foresighted superintendent 
should seek to protect himself and his school from the 
hazards incidental to the gay and gladsome season when 
sentimentalists, siblings, alumni, glee clubs, Santa Clauses, 
and other well wishers take over the school. Protective 
plans should be made well in advance with the issuance 
of suitable edicts, decrees, orders, commands, decisions, 
Ukases and directives. The following are suggested: 

Decree: Christmas trees shall be fire-resistant and 
electric fuses shall be given strength to withstand the 
fearful ordeal. 

Edict: No more than five Santa Clauses will be al- 
lowed to congregate in the halls at any one time. Com- 
mercial Clauses must obtain passes at the office before 
invading classrooms. Under no circumstances will 
Clauses sing. 

Ukase: No gifts costing more than parents can afford 
will be presented to any teacher, administrators excepted. 

Command: All stray alumni, under-aged sisters, and 
canines found in the school will be impounded if not 
claimed within 24 hours or more. 

After issuing the foregoing and other appropriate 
directives, the wise superintendent will retire to his 
own quarters, blindfold his eyes, cotton his ears and 
pay no further attention. For just as sure as the angels 
lose their wings during the Christmas pageant so will 
jovial Santa Clauses appear in great numbers, each 
intent on his own brand of Clausing, and alumni will, 
as usual, stage frolicsome reunions in every corner and 
incite the younger generations to new heights of funny 
business. Deserted and homesick siblings will continue 
to fall asleep on the stairs, unbribable teachers will suc- 
cumb to fulsome gift bearers, and the electric fuses 
will pop-pop merrily in the swelling Yuletide chorus. 

And I will bet you a bag of jaw-breaking Christmas 
candy that the school superintendent will love every 
minute of it or he wouldn’t be a school superintendent. 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS FOR PRINCIPALS 

The Tooth Consciousness Project 
PROJECTS NEED MATERIALS. More than one 
teacher has gnashed her teeth over her inability to get 
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the fumadiddles with which to work. That, fortunately, 
was not true of the “Tooth Consciousness Project” which, 
in a moment of mild insanity, 1 approved for our ele- 
mentary school. Now that the project is all over, I 
suspect the idea originated with the False Tooth Asso- 
ciation, which has powerful roots in this community. 

In softening me up for the project, it was pointed 
out that ordinarily one of the most disconcerting physi- 
cal phenomena in the primary grades is the plop-plop 
of falling teeth. Well prepared statistical charts prove 
that there are approximately 1280 teeth per grade, with 
an expectancy of 5.5 falling teeth per day, or an average 
of one falling tooth per hour. Nor does this include 
what happens at recess time when little Claude gets mad 
at Hubert and begins to throw stones. This skews the 
charts considerably, to say nothing of Hubert. The prob- 
lem is how to adapt the excess ivory for instructional 
purposes. 

The dental hygienist, school nurse, and psychiatrist 
gave enthusiastic approval to the Tooth Consciousness 
Project and promised to classify each tooth as it fell. 
The gap thus opened, said they, would lead logically to 
proper brushing, diet, school luncheons, table settings, 
good manners, and, for all I know, improved moral and 
spiritual values. 

The toothpaste companies to which we wrote for 
assistance (Project 27-A, Letter Writing) were more 
than generous. They sent free bundles of brushes, dental 
cream, and literature. One company, in a burst of gen- 
erosity, even included a dozen shaving brushes, which 
I promptly confiscated for my board of education. 

The supply of basic materials, 4.e. teeth, also increased 
as interest arose. Claude insisted on collecting specimens 
from a number of unwilling juvenile donors. Little 
Mary shyly presented an entire set of teeth from her 
daddy's supply, and Arthur wrenched a dinosaur's, or 
maybe an elk’s, tooth from his uncle’s watch chain. Tooth 
consciousness increased daily, although the other valu- 
able outcomes of the project were less apparent. 

Undoubtedly the project clicked. As our school dentist 
laughingly said, before I crowned him, it was the kind 
of activity you could really get your teeth into! 
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DECEMBER PRAYER 


Oh, Master Teacher, as this difficult and uneasy year 
draws to a close, I am grateful for the privilege of 
teaching boys and girls of America and helping them, 
even in a small way, to understand the meaning and 
responsibility of their heritage. Grant me greater un- 
derstanding, too, that I may bring to these youngsters 
a sounder competence and a clearer vision, that I may 
plan and build for them more solidly, that I may teach 
humbly but without fear. 

















. THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
HELPS PLAN NATIONAL RECOGNITION 

FOR RETIRED 
HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


This Is 
Miss Babcock’s 
LIFE 


Wyyes* going to read through the 
. chapters of your inspiring life— 
and through you we want to pay trib- 
ute to all the school teachers of 
America, who—together with the 
home and the church—have played an 
all-important réle in the growth of our 
democracy.” 

The words were addressed to Lou 
Babcock, recently retired after a life- 
time of service as a teacher, counselor 
and assistant principal. She was an 
unsuspecting spectator in the audience 
of “This Is Your Life,” a TV program 
originating in Hollywood, Calif., 
Wednesday evening, November 4. 

Upon invitation from the editor of 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS, Miss Bab- 
cock of Highland Park, Mich., accom- 
panied by two of her former students, 
had come to Hollywood presumably to 
participate in a TV panel program 
later that week. 

En route to Hollywood, she had 
stopped in Chicago for a conference 
with the editor concerning her part 

















Unsuspecting Lou Babcock sits in the audience at Hollywood, watch- 
ing the opening of the “This Is Your Life’ TV program. She is in 
the second row, third from the left. Between her and the announcer 
with the microphone are Mr. and Mrs. Duane C. Salisbury, former 
students and now residents of Detroit, who had accompanied Miss 
Babcock to Hollywood. When asked why she was in California, Miss 


Babcock 


replied that she had been invited by The NATION’S 


SCHOOLS to represent education on a panel discussion to be broad- 
cast from Hollywood over a national network the following Saturday. 


in the “panel program,” which had 
the imposing title of “Tomorrow's 
Challenge to the Youth of Today.” 

Not until spotlights at the TV pro- 
gram had singled her out in the audi- 
ence did Miss Babcock realize that the 
real reason for her trip to California 
was to be honored by “This Is Your 
Life.” 

The program traced her career as a 
teacher. Also highlighted was her 
work with the Alpha Chi Omega 
sorority and as dean of women at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Miss Babcock was born in Lexing- 
ton, Mich. She moved to Peck when 
a small child. Her father died when 
she was three years old, but her 
mother lived to be 90. 

Childhood days at Peck and college 
days at Albion, Mich., where Miss 
























Babcock majored in music, were re- 
called by her sister Gertrude. Then a 
voice she hadn't heard for 45 years 
greeted her. It was that of H. B. 
McKale of Lansing, Mich., a former 
classmate of hers at Albion, who re- 
called some of the pranks of college 
days—a bit embarrassing to Miss Bab- 
cock but nevertheless revealing her as 
a popular, vivacious college student. 
Turning to the 44 teaching years 
of Miss Babcock’s life, the program 
touched briefly upon her experiences 
at East Jordan, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Saginaw, Mich., and then at High- 
land Park, Mich., where for a period 
of 37 years she was a “second mother” 
to more than 10,000 grateful students. 
There was a flashback, too, to nine 
months of World War I, when Miss 
Babcock joined the “Y” and went to 


Far Left: Here are the castle- 
like walls of the high school 
and junior college at Highland 
Park, Mich., where Miss Bab- 
cock was a teacher, counselor 
and assistant principal for 37 
years. Left: Arthur H. Rice, 
editor of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS, says good-by to 
Miss Babcock (and the Salis- 
burys) as they board the train 
in Chicago for their trip West. 
Miss Babcock had conferred 
with Dr. Rice about a fictitious 
“conference” on TV which was 
part of the plan to get Miss 
Babcock to Hollywood, Calif., 
the 
real purpose behind the trip. 


without her suspecting 
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France to organize a canteen and help 
entertain some 1800 soldiers awaiting 
their turn to come home. 

Out of that past stepped Harold V. 
Scott of Grosse Pointe, Mich., a first 
sergeant of the 78th division, 308th 
Machine Gun Battalion, whom she 
hadn't seen in 30 years. 

Then came Michigan's only woman 
circuit court judge, Lila Nuenfeldt 
of Wayne County, who studied law 
and later successfully ran for the 
judgeship with the encouragement of 
Miss Babcock. 

Next to greet “Mamma Lou” was a 
businessman from Winnetka, IIL, 
Charles Coppack, who recalled how— 
after three years as a senior and as 
one of the high school's mischief- 
gnakers—he finally got his diploma. 

The drama moved quickly to 1931, 
when Miss Babcock was dean of 
women at Stephens College. Colum- 
bia, Mo., for one year, and then back 
to Highland Park, Mich., where she 
became assistant high school principal. 

From Highland Park's class of 1945 
came Billy Pierce, pitcher for the Chi- 
cago White Sox; also his wife, who 
had worked ‘in Miss Babcock's office. 

Again the lights were turned on the 
audience, and 209 of Miss Babcock’s 


Axel Gruenberg, co- 
producer and director 
of “This Is Your Life,” 
greets Miss Babcock 
as one of her former 
pupils and also as a 
former teacher in 
the high 
Grosse Pointe, 


school at 
Mich. 


former students who are now living 
in the California area greeted her en 
masse. Among them were pupils from 
her first class in East Jordan in 1907 
and from her last senior class at High- 
land Park in 1951. 

The reunion adjourned to a hotel 
where many of Miss Babcock’s friends 
had been staying and where a party 
had been arranged by the program's 
sponsor. But the program did not 


close until Miss Babcock had received 
some generous gifts, among them a 
new car in which she planned to tour 
California for three or four weeks 
before returning home. 

Research on Miss Babcock’s story 
was close to the heart of the co-pro- 
ducer-director of “This Is Your Life,” 
Axel Gruenberg. He is one of Miss 
Babcock’s former students who sing 


her praises.—A.H.R. : 


Here are Ralph Edwards, co-producer and master of ceremonies, and some of the former students and 
associates of Miss Babcock, who traveled thousands of miles to express appreciation. To the right of Mr. 
Edwards are: Billy Pierce, Chicago; Mrs. Ann Dagliesh of Salt Lake City; Mrs. Billy Pierce; Judge Lila Nuen- 
feldt, Detroit; Charles Coppack, Winnetka, Ill; H. B. McKale, Lansing, Mich., and Harold V. Scott, Grosse 


Pointe, Mich. 
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Seated beside Miss Babcock 


is her sister Gertrude Babcock, who 


is also a teacher. 


























TELEVISION 


where you find it 


BLANCHE CRIPPEN 


Assistant Director of Public Information 
Joint Committee on Educational Television 


DUCATIONAL television is where 

you find it, and the search is be- 
coming more rewarding every day. 
Since 1950, when a group of coura- 
geous educators dared to voice their 
beliefs about what television might do 
for education, thousands have joined 
the discussion. This is good, because 
there are many things to learn if we 
are to understand what educational 
television is and what it can be. 


Marlin Perkins, director of Chicago's 


EDUCATIONAL 





is 









One fact is clear at the beginning. 
The development of educational tele- 
vision is going to take a great deal of 
time and a lot of hard work. Three 
stations now on the air are owned and 
operated by educational institutions. 
Some 25 others are expected to be on 
the air within a year. Many believe 
that these stations will provide a more 
nearly complete educational program 
service than would be possible on com- 


Lincoln Park Zoo, conducts a 


weekly telecast, "Zoo Parade." He's a master of the art of winning 
friends in the animal kingdom and influencing them to behave well. 
























“Miss Frances"’ 
Horwich demon- 
strates traffic 
safety rules for 
yeung children. 














N.B.C. Photos 


mercial stations. It will be several 
years, however, before this kind of 
television program service will be 
available to teachers in all areas of the 
country. Meantime teachers have 
much to learn about television and its 
use, 


Determining the educational value 
of a television program. One of the 
tasks of the teacher is to become 
familiar with programs on commercial 
television stations and to evaluate 
them in terms of their usefulness to 
pupils. The following set of criteria 
is suggested. 

1. Does the program deal with facts, 
skills and understandings worth learn- 
ing? 

2. Does the program stay within the 
limits of the age group for which it 
was designed in language and con- 


cepts? 
3. If the programs are presented as 
a series, does each one provide 


sequential learning similar to that in 
a classroom, or do the programs hop 
from one topic to another? 

4. Does the program succeed in 
stimulating the student to continue 
learning after the program is over? 
For instance, does it lead to such 
activities as reading a book, trying a 
new skill, or participating in further 
discussion of the subject? 


Usefulness of television programs | 
in connection with school work. 
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Pid “Thread-easy” film path proves it 
again! Guests at a recent trade show 
helped prove the RCA “400” easiest to 
thread ...473 of them threaded this projector 


with these amazing results: Many actually 
threaded the machine in less than 7 seconds. 
Some threaded it in less than 20 seconds. 
Most threaded it in less than 30 seconds. 


Easiest Way To Show Films 


ACTUAL TIME TESTS PROVE the “thread- 
easy” RCA “400” projector is the world’s 
fastest threading projector. But they prove 
more than just speed. They prove you 
can’t beat the RCA “400” for downright 
easy Operation. 

You can trust your RCA “400” 
No need to cross your fingers when you 
turn on your RCA “400”. You know 
you'll have a picture. And you get a clear, 
steady picture 


steadier than Society of 


Motion Picture and Television Engineers 
standards. 
Prove it yourself 

Make your own test on the RCA “400” 
projector. Check it side-by-side with other 
16mm projectors. Prove to yourself that 
it’s the easiest to thread, best in perform- 
ance. Quiet in operation. 

Ask your local RCA Visual Products 
dealer to give you a demonstration. Or mail 
the coupon for complete, descriptive folder, 


FREE BOOKLET — MAIL COUPON NOW 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, HJ. 


EOUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
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Camden, N. J. 


Name. 


Easy to rewind. Rewind a 10- 

minute show in 66 seconds. No 
need to shift belts, pulleys, or reels. Just 
insert film in upper reel, and flip rewind 
switch. It's easy. It’s fast. 


Easy to set up. Unpack the RCA 
= “400” projector, and set it up in 
less than 2 minutes. Actual tests show 
this machine can be unpacked and set 
up, with film threaded and picture on 
screen, in one minute, 42 seconds. 


oe Easy to pack up. After a showing, 
pack up the RCA “400” projector 
in quick time. Slip reel arms and cord 
into place, close up the case, and carry 
it off, in less than three minutes, Cut 
wasted time. 


Easy to carry. Case hangs straight 
down at your side. Won't thump 
against your leg as you waik. Comfort- 
designed handle and rounded corners 
of case help make it extra-easy to carry 


the RCA “400” projector. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Vept. 80X 
Radio Corporation of America, 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
new, free booklet “RCA ‘400’ Senior and 
Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors.” 
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The use of television programs as 
supplementary aids in the classroom 
will become more practicable as edu- 


television stations become 
It is anticipated that 


cational 
more numerous. 
programs will be planned by those 
stations to coordinate with classwork 
and that they will be scheduled at 
times that for 
viewing. 

A great deal of ingenuity is re- 


are convenient class 


quired to make classroom use of pro- 
grams broadcast by commercial sta- 
tions. School viewing by an entire 
class is almost always impossible be- 
cause the programs are not scheduled 
during school hours. Programs are 
rarely sequential and, when they are, 
seldom fit into a class scheduled in a 
particular subject. Advance informa- 
tion about the program is difficult to 
obtain, so that little or no class prep- 
aration for the televised lesson is pos- 
sible. 

In spite of these limitations, educa- 
tional programs on commercial sta- 
tions can be used by the teacher. 

1. They can provide general infor- 
mation and education for pupils and 
teachers, 

2. They can provide stimulating re- 
source material for the teacher to use 
in the classroom. 

3. They can be recommended for 


pupil viewing with later evaluation 
by the class. 


76 

















"Mr. Wizard" 
shows young Buzz 
Johnson how ef- 
fective modern 





insulation is by 
burning lighter 
fluid only a half 
inch from the 
boy's hand, which 
is protected by 
such insulation. 





4. They can be recommended for 
viewing by preschool children and 
adults. 


Encouraging students to become 
selective viewers. Television holds 
an important place in the pattern of 
today’s world. Teachers should assume 
some responsibility for guiding pupils 
to use programs intelligently, in the 
same way that they provide guidance 
in reading the newspaper or in select- 
ing good motion pictures, A consumer 
education course in television, for in- 
stance, might include the study of 
methods of advertising, with a com- 
parison of methods used by other com- 
munications media. It might offer 
criteria for recognizing good quality 
in dramatic programs, comedy pro- 
grams, documentaries and discussion 
programs and for recognizing the dif- 
ference between the straight news re- 
porter and the news analyst or com- 
mentator who frankly editorializes. 

It is apparent, then, that television 
has much to offer education right now, 
before educational stations really get 
under way. It remains for the teachers 
to find out what programs are avail- 
able and to begin to use them in con- 
nection with school work. 

Especially fortunate is the teacher 
located in one of the 76 cities where 
educational institutions or school sys- 
tems are producing programs in co- 








operation with local broadcasters.’ 
These include direct teaching programs 
at all levels, college courses for credit, 
and adult education and public rela- 
tions programs. 

Teachers in areas served by the ma- 
jor networks already have access to 
television programs of educational 
value. A pamphlet recently published 
by the network's trade association’ lists 
85 such programs. Although not all 
of these would survive the test of our 
criteria, there is some material in most 
of them that can be used to good ad- 
vantage by the ‘teacher. 

The list that follows includes some 
programs which, in my judgment, are 
worthy of consideration by elementary 
and secondary school teachers and by 
the family as a group. There are, of 
course, other programs that might be 
included in such a list: discussion pro- 
grams that shed light rather than heat 
on the issues presented; music pro- 
grams that give at least as much at- 
tention to balanced tonal quality as to 
decoration of the set, and dramatic 
programs that accurately present his- 
toric events. Teachers will want to 
make their own selection based on 
their particular needs, 

All stations affiliated with a net- 
work do not necessarily schedule 
network originated programs. It is 
necessary to check the local program 
schedule for accurate information about 
the availability of the following pro- 
grams. 


DING DONG SCHOOL 


N.B.C.: Monday through Friday, 10- 
10:30 am. 
Preschool training 

“Ding Dong School” was cited by 
the National Association for Better Ra- 
dio and Television as the outstanding 
achievement of the year in children’s 
programming. Conducted by Fran- 
Horwich, an expert primary 
teacher, the program began as a local 
Chicago telecast on Oct. 3, 1952. 
Today Miss Frances is teaching mil- 
lions of preschool children to mold 
clay, build blocks, and do many other 
exciting things, besides helping to 
train them in developing habits of 
neatness and cooperation, This year 
Rand McNally published seven chil- 
dren's books written by Dr. Horwich 


ces 





_ ‘Educational Television Local Program 
Survey (1952-53) prepared by the U.S. 
Office of Education. A subsequent article 
will discuss some of these programs, 
*National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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\ em Down i in Mexico they mine 


almost half of the world’s silver.” 


drama to geography 


Think of the drama and interest tape recordings 
add to geography lessons—or any classwork. Cos- 
tume. students in improvised native dress of lands 
under study. Plan playlets, quiz shows, any number 
of simple undertakings. Teaching with a Revere 
becomes fact-filled fun. Interest is ignited. Lessons 
learned! Even uncooperative and timid pupils grow 
enthusiastic! Make more use of your school’s tape 
recorder. Too, visit your nearby Revere dealer and 
see for yourself how easy it is to use the new Revere. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


‘ina Costs Rican 


This is Panama Cuftee Bean 


And here | have a 


Panamanian who works in 
the lumber mills,” 

“Man in the street” 
interviews go over big. 
Pupils retain what they see 
and hear! Recordings can 
be made in private and 
played later or made in 
front of the class. 


So simple to use 


A child can operate a Revere. In fact, 
according to a national survey, even 
4th graders often do class 

recording themselves. Yes, it’s easy 
as playing a radio. 


Revere 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Model T-700—Famous Balanced-Tone fidelity. Automatic keyboard operation. 
Index counter permits instant location of any part of reel, Full two- $22 5. 00 
hour recording on each 7-inch reel of erasable, reusable tape 

Model TR-800—Same as above with built-in radio, $277.50 


T-100—Standard, T-500—Deluxe, 2-hour play, TR-200—1-hour play, 
l-hour play, $169.50 built-in radio, $179.50 built-in radio, $224.50 
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Have pupils dress 
and act as coffee 
bean, sugar cane, or 
other native crop. 
They recite stories 
into a Revere 
recorder for 
entertaining and 
instructive discussion. 





in collaboration with the producer of 
the program. 

Teachers instantly recognize Miss 
Frances’ success formula. It is that of 
any good teacher who understands the 
capacities and the limitations of her 
pupils. Directions are clearly given, 
paced slowly enough for the child to 
follow. Objects used for demonstration 
are also moved slowly, so that the 
child's attention is focused on one 
thing at a time. 

Both parents and teachers applaud 
the program because as the children 
watch Miss Frances they become TV 
participants instead of TV spectators. 
There is no special magic about this 
either, It’s a fundamental principle of 
education. 

Although some adults who have for- 
gotten how things look from a child's 
point of view may criticize Dr. Hor- 
wich for her slow pace and her de- 
liberate manner. thoughtful educators 
will study this program as one that 
ideally meets the needs of the age 
group for which it is designed. 


MR. WIZARD 
N.B.C.; Saturday, 7-7:30 p.m. 
Science—elementary 

The appropriate selection of subjects 
for the age of the audience is probably 
responsible for this program's pop- 
ularity. Mr. Wizard finds the miracles 
of science among the child’s daily ex- 
periences. According to science teach- 
ers who recommend the program for 
pupil viewing, the children retain the 
lessons taught by Mr. Wizard and his 
student assistant. Mr. Wizard encour- 
ages the student to help with the sci- 
entific experiments and to talk freely 
about them. 

This television program is further 
proof that principles of good teaching 
are as effective on the television screen 
as they are in the classroom. 


ZOO PARADE 


N.B.C.; Sunday, 4:30-5 p.m. 
Natural science—family 

“Zoo Parade” has held its place as 
a favorite educational program for 
more than three years. According to 
Marlin Perkins, master of ceremonies 
and director of Chicago's Lincoln Park 
Zoo, the purpose of the program is 
“to provide entertainment and educa- 
tion.” Proof that he has accomplished 
his purpose is the program's continued 
spontaneity in spite of repeated ap- 
pearances of his animal friends. 

It is interesting to note that both 
this program and “Ding Dong School” 
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were developed by Judith Waller, ed- 
ucational director of WMAQ in Chi- 
cago and long-time champion of edu- 
cational radio and television programs. 
Miss Waller established both programs 
with educational objectives in mind. 
In both cases, one individual was as- 
signed the responsibility for the pro- 
gram. She selected two star perform- 
ers, with the qualities of a good 
teacher, sincerity, warmth and a gen- 
uine liking for teaching. Both of these 
television teachers approach their work 
from the point of view of the audience 
to be served. Frances Horwich con- 
centrates on teaching the very young 
child, and so, by choice, limits her 
audience. Marlin Perkins, on the 
other hand, is conscious that the whole 
family is his audience. It is to his 
credit that his zoological explanations 
are neither too difficult for children 
nor too elementary for adults. 


THE NATURE OF THINGS 
N.B.C.; Sunday, 3:15-3:30 p.m. 
Science—high school 

This science program is conducted 
by Roy K. Marshall, former unversity 
instructor and lecturer and one-time 
director of Fells Planetarium in Phila- 
delphia. Each program is a separate 
lesson in the basic concepts of our 
universe taught by Professor Marshall 
directly to the home viewer. 

Science teachers might make an 
effort to obtain advance information 
about each week’s program and sug- 
gest this program for home assign- 
ment followed, if possible, by class 
discussions. 


OMNIBUS 
C.B.S.: Sunday, 5-6:30 p.m. 
Literature, arts, history, geography- 
adult education 

This program with something for 
everyone continues to maintain its 
popularity among 10,750,000 viewers. 
By providing an opportunity for ex- 
perimentation, “Omnibus” has become 
an important milestone in the develop- 
ment of educational television. 
Limited only by the boundaries of 
good taste, the writers, producers and 
technicians concentrate on the quality 
of the presentation. 

The purpose of the program is “to 
conserve and increase knowledge and 
enrich our culture . . . through the 
more effective use of mass media... 
for better utilization of leisure time 
for all age groups.” The series offers 
a wealth of supplementary instruc- 
tional material for those who teach 


literature, drama, art, music and the 
dance, history and science. Dramatic 
students in particular will consider this 
program a “must.” The television 
adaptation of Ernest Hemingway's 
“The Battler” on one of the recent 
programs would prod even the most 
reluctant reader tO learn more about 
the author. 

The experimental production tech- 
nics of this series and its unusual 
handling of the commercials (sponsors 
are called subscribers) provide excel- 
lent material for the study of TV 
quality. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
YOUTH FORUM 
DuMont: Saturday, 5-6 p.m. 
Current events — junior and 
high school 

Dorothy Gordon, moderator of the 
series, is a veteran educational broad- 
caster, having participated in the first 
children’s program broadcast by N.B.C. 
in 1924. Ten years ago she established 
the “Youth Forum” as a twice-a-month 
discussion in Times Hall, New York. 
Two years later it became a Saturday 
morning radio feature of New York's 
WQXR and last season made its tele- 
vision debut. 

Mrs. Gordon believes that television 
can help young people to develop an 
awareness of democracy and does her 
part by providing each week an oppor- 
tunity for six teen-age students to dis- 
cuss with a guest speaker the leading 
issues of the day. 

The experience for those partici- 
pating on the panel is invaluable. 
Student viewers cannot help but be 
stimulated to more serious thinking 
about world affairs. 


senior 


EXCURSION 
N.B.C.; Sunday, 3:30-4 p.m. 
Science, history, literature, sports, the 
arts—family 

This is a children’s version of the 
“Omnibus” series and, like that series, 
is produced by the radio-television 
workshop of the Ford Foundation. It 
is designed for an audience from 8 to 
16 years of age, although adults are 
among its regular viewers. Sports, 
science, theater, career planning, litera- 
ture and history are among the 
separate acts of “Excursion,” and its 
appeal to all ages makes it a favorite 
family program. 

“Excursion” deserves the attention 
of teachers and students, both for its 
educational value and for the quality 
of production. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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What A-V experts say about 
Pageant pre-lubrication 


“The permanent pre- 

lubrication of the Pag- 

eant Projector solves a 

basic maintenance prob- 

lem. We encourage the 

widest possible use of 
projectors ... which means opera- 
tion by many different people. 
Since oiling schedules are not al- 
ways dependable, the elimination 
of this chore should result in even 
wider use and longer life for 
16mm. sound projectors.” 


M. N. Hillyer 
Hoover Brothers, Inc. 
St. Lovis, Missouri 


“Central California edu- 
cators have found projec- 
tor lubrication unneces- 
sary, inefficient, and time- 
consuming—that’s why 
more new Pageant Sound 
Projectors are being sold here than 
any other.” 
Carroll W. Rice, Mgr. 
Audio-Visual Dept. 


Fresno Camera Exchange 
5 , 
*~" jector, we are happy to 
Lr 
been nil. You've got 
L. C. Vath 


Fresno, California 
.) “Since we have been han- 
i dling the Pageant Pro- 
report that service due 
to faulty lubrication has 
something with that permanent 
pre-lubrication feature.” 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Sharpsville, Pa. 


“The problem of proper 
lubrication of sound pro- 
jectors in schools and 
churches is a major item 
of concern. In using and 
demonstrating the Koda- 
scope Pageant Projector, we find 
that permanent pre-lubrication is 
one of the outstanding projector 
features today.” 





Adrian L. Testerman 
Graham Photo Supply 
Greenville, South Carolina 





The Pageant, Model 1, 





AV-151-E for extra power output, speaker capecity, 
and tone control . . . the Medel AV-151-S and 
AV-151-SE Pageants—extra-powerful projectors in 
single, easy-lo-corry cases. Plus the 
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To keep their full attention... 
curb these 5 projection difficulties 


1, Projector breakdowns due to faulty lubrication 
2. Distracting projector noise 

3. Lack of over-all picture sharpness 

4. Garbled, sing-songy, unnatural sound 

5. Can't-hear-in-back-of-room trouble 


Only with a Pageant can you overcome all 
these difficulties, because only the Pageant 
offers a/l five of these important features: 

Permanent Pre-Lubrication: Improper lubrica- 
tion is the chief cause of damage to sound-pro- 
jection equipment. But with a Pageant, oiling 
is never a problem! The Pageant—exclusive 
among ali 16mm. sound projectors—is per- 
manently pre-lubricated at the factory! 

Permanent Quietness: Nylon gears, a nonskip 
pulldown mechanism, and other features 
make the Pageant outstandingly quiet. And 
pre-lubrication makes noiseless operation a 
permanent feature. Noise means wear... and 
Pageant design keeps both to a minimum! 

Built-in ‘‘Field-Sharpening Element’: Conven- 
tional projection lenses have curved fields. 
With these, you can get on/y the center or only 
the edges into sharp focus at one time. But in 
the Pageant, a built-in “field-sharpening ele- 


z 


() Kedascope Pageant, Model | 


AV-151-S and AV-151-SE 


ORGANIZATION. 
ADDRESS___ 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pep. 8-v, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer... information on projectors checked: 
C) Kedascope Pageant, Model AV-071 

() Kedascope Pageant, Models AV-151 and AV-151-E 
C) Kedascope Analyst 
) Auxiliary speaker equipment ys 





ment” eliminates this curvature . . . makes 


possible sharp, clear, over-all focus. 

Sound Focusing: Since different types of 16mm. 
film have the sound track in different posi- 
tions, a fixed scanning beam cannot give qual- 
ity sound reproduction from all types of film. 
If it is adjusted for originals, for example, 
fidelity falls off when you run “dupes."’ Only 
the Pageant has a built-in Fidelity Control 
that lets you precisely focus the scanning beam 
for crisp, clear sound with any type of film. 

Optimum Sound —Anywhere: Amplifier power 
alone is no assurance of proper sound cover- 
age. Comfortable sound is the product of three 
factors—sound output, speaker capacity, and 
distribution. Pageant sound is always ade- 
quate because the rated wattage is deliverable 
power, honestly available under actual condi- 
tions... because speakers are of ample ca- 
pacity for their amplifiers...and because 
matched auxiliary speakers are available for 
acoustically difficult locations. 

The Pageant, Model 1, shown above, lists 
at $375. For detailed information on this and 
other Kodak projectors, call your Kodak 
Audio-Visual Dealer or mail the coupon. 
(Price subject to change without notice.) 
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C) Kedascope Pageant, Models 
C) Eastman 16mm. 






























(Continued From Page 78) 

JUNIOR PRESS CONFERENCE 
A.B.C.; Monday, 9-9:30 p.m. 

Current events, political science—high 
school, college 

This junior version of “Meet the 
Press” puts college students in the 
role of reporters who question a 
selectéd political leader. 

It is produced and moderated by an 
experienced woman journalist and fea- 
tures four student panelists. One of 
these, the editor of the National Stu- 
dents Association News, is on the 
program every week; the others are 


selected from several different colleges 
and universities. 


AMERICAN INVENTORY 
N.B.C.: Sunday, 2-2:30 p.m. 
Civics—high school and adults 

This series was awarded first prize 
for 1952 television network programs 
devoted to systematic instruction by 
the Institute for Education by Radio 
and Television. Funds for “American 
Inventory” are provided by the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation. William Hod- 
app, the producer, explains the pur- 
pose of the program as the interpreta- 


et 
take the guesswork out of 


Gly Wea 
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ALUM 


EARING 


with the 


PRECISION BUILT MODEL 53-A 


‘ADC AUDIOMETER 


No longer is there any need for complicated hearing 
test procedures yielding inaccurate, unreliable re- 
sults. ADC’s new model 53-A precision audiometer is 
so easy to operate that the school nurse or any 
teacher can give pure-tone hearing tests right in the 


school. 


Can easily pay for itself the first year by eliminating 
one factor in costly grade repetition. 

Write today for full details that can save 

time and money for your school system 


AUDIOMETER SALES CORP. 


ROOM 62D + 21 NORTH THIRD STREET + MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 





tion of today’s problems and the 
stimulation of intellectual curiosity 
for the viewers. The subject matter 
emphasis is on the social studies. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Hodapp 
that the program is not limited to 
any one format. An example of this 
flexibility was the choice of Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie to emphasize the im- 
portance of saving. It was a delight- 
fully light treatment of a subject that 
most of us tend to resist. 

“American Inventory” is high on 
the list of recommended programs. 


SEE IT NOW 
10:30-11 p.m. 
medicine, 


C.B.S.: Tuesday, 
Current events, 
civics—family 

Edward R. Murrow, narrator of the 
program, received a George Foster 
Peabody Award in 1952 for “simple, 
lucid, intelligent reporting of the 
news” on “See It Now.” Mr. Murrow 
has developed the newscast into a 
program that is of real educational 
value. 

This program is known for the 
Murrow touch, which includes the 
technic of the understatement and the 
ability to discern human interest in 
the news. Mr. Murrow’s faithful de- 
votion to facts has made him a favorite 
in educational circles. The program is 
one that merits the attention of both 
teachers and students. 


history, 


ADVENTURE 
C.BS.: Sunday, 4:30-5 p.m. 
Natural history—family 

“Adventure” is presented by the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
with Charles Collingwood as narrator. 
The series is intended to encourage 
further study concerning knowledge of 
the miracles in everyday life. 

Some of the sequences are photo- 
graphed in the natural environment 
of the wild life they feature by the 
museum's field scientists. The effects 
achieved in these episodes are exciting 
and dramatic. “Adventure” proves 
conclusively that elaborate properties 
are not necessary for the educational 
television program. The natural scene 
and the natural performer are more 
desirable. 


JOHNS HOPKINS SCIENCE 
REVIEW 
DuMont: Wednesday, 8-8:30 p.m. 
Science—elementary, high school, col- 
lege and adult 
This educational program for stu- 
dents and adults recently celebrated its 
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THERE ARE 
YEARS OF 
TROUBLE-FREE 
PERFORMANCE 
AHEAD WITH A 


VICTOR 


16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Thousands of trouble-free film miles have 
been projected with Victors. Here is dependable 
performance . . . and the best in clarity of 
picture and sound for schools, colleges, 
churches, and industry. 


VICTOR 
PREVENTS FILM DAMAGE 


5 silent sentries on every Victor projector 
stand guard against costly film , a> ag 
(1) Safety film trips automatically and 
instantly stop projector in case of film emer- 
gency. (2) Safety film path has undercut 
rollers and film channels to protect picture and 
sound track from scratches. (3) Large single-drive 
sprocket eases film stress and simplifies threading. (4) Dual 
flexo-pawls with Victor famous cushioned action completely 
eliminate perforation damage. (5) Offset oo — provides 
natural side tensions preventing weaving of fi 


EASY TO THREAD 
You thread your Victor in less than half a minute. 
A 180° swing-out lens facilitates threading and is added film protection since it allows 
easy cleaning of film channel and pressure plate. 
a Ce 
[jaqnesoun WITH BUILT-IN MIXER FOR LOW COST MAGNETIC SOUND 


You add your own voice or music or both to the 
film with this magnetic sound ATTACHMENT for 
Victor 16mm sound projectors, Get professional 
recordings with Magnesound . . . it has separate 
mike and phono inputs with individual volume 
controls. Record and re-record to suit your needs, 


THE VICTOR i600 ARC 


The new, portable Victor 1600 Arc Projector, for 16mm sound film, is a 
professional type projector with the economy of 16mm. Yes, the 1600 is long 
on quality, short on cost and maintenance. 


FOR A CLEARER, SHARPER PICTURE 

Choose the Victor 1600 Arc for a-brighter picture on a long throw. 1600 lumens 
combined with a new “flat-field” projection lens gives you the clear, bright, sharp 
picture you've been wanting. A full 57-minute show on one set of carbons 

at 30 amps. The BR12 Bass-Reflex Speaker is your assurance of full-tone 
sound-conditioning for any auditorium requirement. 


CARRYING UNITS 


Assemble in Less 
than 5 Minutes 


‘ power- 
house" tee the 
complete unit. 


3 SEPARATE a: . Rectifier 


2. BRI2 Bess - Reflex 
Speaker Case. Houses 
a 12” speaker and also 
serves as carrying case 


VICTOR for amplifier, projector 

head, "Se accessories. oe 

ANIMATOGRAPH G ' 
CORPORATION ( ;. 2. Lamp 

h 

DEPT. A-12, DAVENPORT, IOWA “72 rouree of 
1 tion. 
Branch Offices in New York and Chicago ace sar case 


QUALITY MOTION PICTURE FQUIPME 
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fifth anniversary. It is a cooperative 
educational experiment of the Johns 
Hopkins University and Station 
WAAM in Baltimore. Teachers of 
both elementary and high school 
science classes regularly use the pro- 
gram as an extension of their class- 
room work, 

Advance information about the pro- 
gram is provided on request so that 
students may be prepared for intelli- 
gent viewing; discussions about the 
program, conducted by the classroom 
teacher, complete the learning experi- 
ence. Lynn Poole, moderator and pro- 


Which of these items / ; 
‘of library supplies ; 
isa problem to you? | _ 
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problems . 





WRITE TODAY 


FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE! 


[LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. <q 


36 West 20th St., New York 11 


62 


. ». With the most complete line 
of library supplies available 


from one specialized source. vehol 


you need for your library. 


Over 3 decades of service to the world’s libraries—systems * supplies * equipment | 


ducer of the program, is sensitive to 
the needs of his audience and is 
cognizant of the educator's obliga- 
tion to extend university services 
beyond the campus. 


YOU ARE THERE 

C.BS.; Sunday, 6:30-7 p.m. 
History —high school, college and 
family 

The narrator reports historic events 
as though they were happening now. 
The current year’s plans include the 
death of Julius Caesar, the rise of 





CATALOGING 





2 SHELF 
i 
¢ 





MENDING 
/ SUPPLIES 


Leave it to 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 


to lighten your task 





MISCELLANEOUS 
STATIONERY 





reese i 


| CHARGING AND | 
CIRCULATION | 





Quite a problem, isn’t it? To 
order the right supplies at the 
right time. Don’t let it inter- 
fere with your overall efforts 
as an efficient librarian. 


PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 





Drop the whole supply prob- 
lem into the qualified lap of 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
CORPORATION. 
thirty years we 
specialists in all the supply 














~, ACCESSORIES | 





Hitler, the Boston Tea Party, the sign- 


ACCESSIONS || 


‘PAMPHLETS AND! | 


PERIODICALS | 
For over faa | 
have been ee cee 
. all the supplies | 
LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 
LIBRARY 
PLANNING 
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ing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the execution of Joan of 
Arc. 

The program is worthy of assign- 
ment for home viewing and sub- 
sequent class discussion. 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 
AB.C.: Tuesday, 7:30-8 p.m. 
History and the sciences — junior- 
senior high school 

This series, filmed in Hollywood, 
features some of the well known and 
some lesser known events and person- 
alities of history. This is the program's 
19th year on the air. Last year it trans- 
ferred from radio to television. Decem- 
ber programs will feature the story 
of the pony express, the trial of 
Benedict Arnold, and the account of 
Horace Greeley’s crusade for the re- 
lease of Jefferson Davis. Selection of 
events and personalities is based on 
their contribution to the American 
way of life. 


Availability of programs. If we 
are to make the best use of television 
programs on commercial stations, we 
must know about their availability. 
Not all network programs are on local 
stations. For many reasons, the local 
broadcaster may schedule a local pro- 
gram in preference to a network offer- 
ing. He is, however, sensitive to public 
opinion and will respond to sugges- 
tions from large segments of the com- 
munity. 

As community leaders, teachers can 
influence public opinion in favor of 
better television programs. More often 
than not groups concentrate on com- 
plaints instead of constructive sug- 
gestions. Teachers can take the initia- 
tive in presenting to the broadcaster 
requests for specific programs, having 
first done some groundwork in 
creating interest among other teachers 
and members of the community. Few 
broadcasters will turn down a request 
which carries with it the guarantee of 
a large audience. 

Many educators believe that the 
goals of education in television can 
never be completely reconciled with 
the requirements of the commercial 
program. They believe the public 
needs educational television stations to 
present programs which conform to 
the objectives of education. At the 
same time they recognize that pro- 
grams of educational value on com- 
mercial stations will always be valu- 
able supplements to their own efforts 
in the field of television. 
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AFFORD ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


@ An abundance of exceedingly bright, quiet, flickerless light. 
®@ Sharp edge, head spot to flood. 


@ No heavy rotating equipment required. Simply plug inte 110- 
volt outlet, 


@ Ready portability. Mounted on casters. Easily disassembied 
for shipping. 

@ Two-element, variable focal length objective lens system. 

@ Sibered glass reflector. 


@ Horizontal mask! ag control angles 45 degrees in each 
direction. 


@ Fast-operating 6-slide color boomerang. 


5 
TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 


fer large auditoriums, Ad- 
justable, self - regulating 
transformer in base. Auto- 
matic arc control. A trim 
of carbans burns 80 
minutes, 
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TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


ee oF en ee ee 


for small auditoriums and schools. Pro- we 
jects 6-1/2 times brighter head spots than , ape 


fC 


any other incandescent spotlight. Utilizes P a 


all the light through most of the spot sizes 
as contrasted to spotlights which vary spot 
size solely by irising, thus losing 


substantial light. 











THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
52 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Please send free literature and prices on the ( ) Strong Trowper Arc Spet- 


light; ( 


) Strong Trevperette incandescent Spotlight; ( ) Strong Universal 


Arc Slide Projector. 


Name — 
Street 
City & State 


Name of Supplier 
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Egypt’s School Lunch Program 





Began in the Seventh Century 





AMNA KAMIL ABDUL RAHIM 
Cairo, Egypt 



















Above: Education is free at this kindergarten in Alexandria, Egypt. 





Below: Children in a Cairo kindergarten have their lunch outdoors. 








































Al-Azhar University in Cairo 
is the oldest university in the 
world. Free education and free 
meals have been traditional dur- 
ing its nearly 1000 year life. 









GYPT today is among the few 
countries providing free meals for 
its school pupils. : 

As long ago as the year 696 A.D. a 
school feeding program was known in 
Egypt. In 1415 there were 750 for- 
eign and Egyptian students benefiting 
from a free feeding program in Al- 
Azhar University. This number reached 
10,000 in 1914. At the end of the 
Nineteenth Century the students at Al- 
Azhar were given money instead of 
free meals. 

In 1950-51, the school free feeding 
program was reinstituted and enlarged 
in the Egyptian schools. About 1,200,- 
000 students are served daily. 

Schools in the Seventh Century and 
later were mainly attached to mosques. 
The mosque-school was usually en- 
dowed by a fund provided by its 
founder. This permanent endowment, 
called Wakf, provided for the upkeep 
of the mosque (there is no collection 
in mosques) and of the school, for the 
payment of the teachers’ salaries, and 
also for free food for the pupils. 

This meant that there was always a 
waiting list. Pupils could attend as 
“auditors,” but they were accepted as 
regular pupils only when a vacancy oc- 
curred. This was imperative because of 
the limited nature of any given fund. 
Priority was based not only on preced- 
ence in registering a name but also on 

Madame Rahim prepared this article ex- 
clusively for The NATION’S SCHOOLS dur- 
ing the time that her husband, Kamil 
Abdul Rahim, was ambassador of Egypt to 
the United States. Their residence was the 
Egyptian embassy in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Rahim has finished his term of service 


and has been succeeded by Dr. Ahmed 
Hussein. 
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RINGLING BROS. and 
BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS 
Rolling Kitchens and 
Dining Tent 


n achievement in service 


Feeding the circus is a mammoth problem in logistics. 
Highly mobile, with no provision for storage, the circus 
must find all supplies ready at each new location. Last 
year, Sexton, famed for its delivery service, supplied 
Ringling Brothers with its necds in full, from foods to 
clean-up. Sexton detergents have also scored in provid- 
ing clean and sanitary dishes and silver for thousands of 
users. If you do not yet know Sexton’s Sanitary Sam, it 
would pay you to make his acquaintance, 

JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 
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distinction in 


promise shown for 
studies. 

Two kinds of meals are now offered 
daily except Fridays. One is a hot meal 
three days a week, comprising meat— 
veal or beef—a vegetable, rice and 
fruit. Once a week fish or rabbit is 
substituted for meat. Sometimes salad 
is added. The number of calories varies 
from 500 to 1320, according to the 
age of the pupils. 

The other is a cold meal, sometimes 
called “dry,” on the basis of the so- 
called Oslo meal. It is served three 
days a week. Half a loaf of whole 
wheat bread is filled with one of the 
following local products: halvah (sweet 
potato with sugar, crushed sesame and 
oil); white cheese made of whole or 
skimmed milk; beans cooked with olive 
oil and lemon; bean cakes or eggs. 
With this meal dates, oranges, bananas 
or peanuts are offered, depending upon 
the filling of the bread, to make a bal- 
anced meal. The number of calories is 
750 for elementary school pupils and 
950 for secondary school students. 


COMMITTEES PLAN MENUS 


The department of school nutrition 
in the Ministry of Education in Cairo 
charges a committee composed of die- 
titians with the preparation of the 
menus for an entire academic year. 

This committee report is studied by 
a higher committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the health and nutrition 
departments in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and specialists from the Min- 
istry of Public Health. 

Not only are the menus prepared, 
but details of the quality, quantity, pos- 
sible alternatives, and physical and hy- 


86 





Another college- 
mosque in Cairo 
at which the stu- 
dents receive 
free education 
and free meals. 


gienic conditions necessary for accept- 
ance of food and its use in the school 
are also drafted. When accepted by 
this higher committee, the menus are 
printed in a special pamphlet, which is 
distributed to all the schools. It forms 
the constitution governing the policy 
of at! school feeding in the country. 


NO CENTRAL PURCHASING 

There is no central purchasing of 
supplies. The school feeding pamphlet 
forms the basis of the contract that 
every school offers for competitive 
bidding. 

Supplies are not tied in with the 
agricultural program of the country, 
although, of course, the committee 
choosing the menus bears in mind the 
availability of items. On the other 
hand, when it became known that the 
nutrition department was interested in 
sweet potatoes, as was the case in 1952, 
the law of supply and demand incited 
some farmers to grow sweet potatoes, 
which are not normally part of the 
national diet. 

The administration of school feed- 
ing in Egypt at present operates from 
a central agency which provides the 
funds. This central agency is the de- 
partment of school nutrition, attached 
to the Ministry of Education. The 
funds are allocated to it-in the annual 
state budget, after the normal proce- 
dure has been followed. This is: 

The officials of the department of 
school nutrition estimate the needs for 
the coming year. This estimate is sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Education, 
which trims it to coordinate it with 
the needs of all departments in the 
Ministry. It is submitted to the Parlia- 





ment by the Ministry of Education, and 
Parliament allocates the sum to be in- 
corporated in the total state budget. 

Exact figures for money spent for 
the feeding program in 1952 are not 
available. However, the amount was 
between five and six million pounds, 
that is, between $14,000,000 and $17,- 
000,000. 

Children do not pay for their 
lunches. There is a group that thinks 
that a charge should be imposed, but 
since 1950 ail meals have been free. 

For the preparation and service of 
lunch in each school, the school head- 
master usually forms a small commit- 
tee. It is comprised of science teachers, 
one of the headmaster’s assistants, the 
school administrator, and the school 
doctor. This committee inspects the 
daily and periodical deliveries of pro- 
visions from contractors on arrival. 
Simple physical and chemical exami- 
nations are made, such as of the acidity 
of butter. If the provisions are ac- 
ceptable, they are taken to the school 
kitchen, where they are prepared by 
the school cook. 

The lunch is served in some schools 
on a Cafeteria basis, but usually it is 
served by school servants, and special 
attention is given to table manners. 
In girls’ schools, besides experimenting 
with cooking, the students set the 
tables and are periodically required to 
supervise the serving. 


EDUCATION OF PERSONNEL 

The persons responsible for the pro- 
gram on national and local levels can 
be classified into three groups: M.D.’s, 
dietitians (there is no course in nu- 
trition in the faculty of medicine; grad- 
uates of the faculty of agriculture 
sometimes specialize in this field, and 
they become the senior administrators 
responsible for the program), and nu- 
trition inspectors and their aides (usu- 
ally graduates of agricultural high 
schools who are given a short, intensive 
course in nutrition ). 


INSPECTION 

An inspection system assures main- 
tenance of standards of cleanliness and 
dietary ‘standards. 

Special inspectors are attached to the 
department of nutrition. It is their 
function to make sure that all the hy- 
gienic and dietetic conditions specified 
in the school feeding pamphlet are 
precisely met. These inspectors are 
usually chosen from among graduates 
of agricultural high schools and are 
given a special course in nutrition. 
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Quick frozen meats save 
77.500 monthly in Chicago 


Board of Education experiment! 


Food buyers for major feeding operations throughout the country 
were keenly interested in an extensive 7-month test made by the 
Chicago Board of Education. The switch, involving 100,000 Ibs. of 
quick frozen meats per month, was the largest buying operation of 
its sort ever attempted in the country. And the results offered 
dramatic proof of frozen meats economy — $7,500 saved monthly! 


Armour FRESH FROSTED Beef Grill Steaks 
can play a key role in your savings, too! 
In the history-making experiment recently concluded, 13,000 Ibs. 
of Armour Beef Grill Steaks were used, along with other FRESH 
FROSTED Meats! The savings record credited to these delicious steaks 
was no accident — they'll save money for you, too ! 
e Famous Armour quality guarantees complete satisfaction 
for your patrons 
Each steak is uniform in weight, size and quality—assur- 
ing you accurate portion cost control 
They're ready to cook—no processing—no waste of meat, 
time or labor 
Only 5 minutes grilling time per 4-0z. steak — suitable 
for sandwich or plate 
Conveniently layer-packed in 10-lb. box— patented pack- 
ing method protects against flavor loss 


There's a profit lesson for you in the Chicago Board of Education 
story! Order Armour Beef Grill Steaks. For information on the com- 
plete Armour FRESH FROSTED Meats line, fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. 


Mail this coupon today! 
Armour and Company, Hotel and Institutions Dept. NS12-53 
General Offices, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Please send me /ree intormation on how Armour FRESH FROSTED Meats 
can help us earn greater profits on our feeding operation. 
Name 


Firm or Institutional Name 


Business Addre sf 





Robert E, Ohizen, Food Buyer for the Chicago Board of 
Education, directed the widely hailed switch to quick 
frozen meats. “The results,” he announced, “were better 
than hoped for.” 


ARMOUR Hotel and Institutions Dept., General Offices, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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School Business Officials analyze 


Three “P’s” of Purchasing— 
People, Policies and Procedures 


HE three “P's” of purchasing— 
people, policies and procedures— 
occupied the attention of the Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada during one 
of its programs at Cleveland. Purchas- 
ing was the main topic October 14 
for three section programs divided 
according to size of school districts. 
The parallel programs started out 
with the emphasis that purchasing 
agents are important people, and rep- 
resentatives of industries from Cleve- 
land defended and demonstrated that 
point of view. 

The discussions then proceeded on 
the assumption that quality is measur- 
able. Said W. O. McClellan, business 
manager of the public schools for 
Elyria, Ohio: “Many of us are limited 
to measuring quality by simple tests 
of our own, such as our own experi- 
ences, the testimony of others who 
have used the product, and the con- 
fidence that we place in a firm whose 
quality has been proved over the years. 

“To those of us in medium-size 
cities, the measuring of quality is some- 
times a problem if we wish to do so 
by chemical and mechanical analys<s. 
These means, though, are available 
through testing laboratories, colleges 
and industrial firms and to some extent 
in a few of the larger school systems.” 


DETERMINING PRICES, QUANTITIES 
Three speakers on these simulta- 
neous section programs told why and 
how “Quantities and Prices Must Be 
Determined.” 
School business 
more or less new to the game have 
some new and perhaps happy experi- 
ences awaiting them, predicted Joseph 
L. Ernst, purchasing agent for the pub- 
lic schools of Rochester, N.Y. He was 
referring to the probability that we 


othcials who are 


are heading into a buyers’ market, an 
economic cycle to which some purchas- 
ing agents are total strangers. 

“For example,” he said, “you are now 
meeting the salesman who considers 
you are doing him a favor if you place 
an order. He's the fellow who would 
accept an order only with an escalator 
clause a few months ago. And you are 
now being called on by salesmen you 
haven't seen in years, or from houses 
that haven't solicited your business in 
a decade. 

“Salesmen are even concerned to 
discover why they may have lost an 
order. All these are signs of a chang- 
ing condition which will make the job 
of purchasing agent even more chal- 
lenging than in the past,” he predicted. 


RIGID FORMULA IMPRACTICAL 


A formula to determine the most 
economical quantity to be purchased 
does help in establishing requirements, 
but local factors in school administra- 
tion make the use of a rigid formula 
impractical, thinks Mr. Ernst. 

He listed seven factors that have a 
bearing on quantity: (1) rate of use, 
(2) standard packaging, (3) transpor- 
tation cost, (4) quantity discount, (5) 
time required for delivery, (6) stor- 
age facilities available, and (7) condi- 
tion or trend of market. 

The purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment should be spread over the 12 
months of the year. The practice of 
buying all requirements once a year 
at a specified time is inflexible and 
gives no opportunity to take advantage 
of changing market conditions. Fur- 
thermore, this method clogs the trade 
lanes and produces a serious bottle- 
neck in the flow of school equipment 
and supplies during the summer 
months. 

The final decision before an order 


is placed should take into consideration 
the quality, quantity, price and date 
of delivery, the liability of the sup- 
plier, and the services he offers. 

Speaking for the middle-size school 
district, Herman S. Zepp, clerk-treas- 
urer for public schools of Massillon, 
Ohio, warned against the temptation 
to overbuy. 

Said he: “There can never be a price 
advantage big enough to justify buying 
more than we need in the immediate 
foreseeable future. 

“In buying bulky or perishable items 
that cannot be stocked in quantities, 
it is better to enter into contracts at 
a fixed price for delivery when needed. 
The purchase of coal is a good ex- 
ample. 

“A perpetual inventory is a must,” 
declared Mr. Zepp. “Intelligent pur- 
chasing is based on good stock 
records,” 

A school buyer “may feel some- 
times that no one is interested in the 
kind of job he does. The services and 
goods he buys are used by a group 
of children who know little of what 
they are using and are paid for by 
a group far removed from any direct 
contact with his work. But the school 
buyer should find satisfaction,” said 
Mr. Zepp, “in. his good relations with 
the trades and through a reputation 
for honest, fair dealing and unques- 
tioned loyalty to his school district.” 


SMALLER DISTRICT’S PROBLEM 

“It might seem that the larger 
the school district the more difficult 
the purchasing problem,” said James 
T. Smith Jr., clerk-treasurer of Wil- 
loughby-Eastlake city schools, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. “The opposite of this 
may be true. In the smaller district, 
the superintendent, clerk-treasurer, head 
custodian, or others are given the task 
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Union Free High School, Kenosha, Wisc. 
Architect: Lawrence Monberg Assoc., 
Milwaukee. Contractor: School District. 


Fenestra gives you quiet 
without a cover charge 


No bills for covering this ceiling with special 
material. Here, the silencer is the ceiling ... and 
the structural subfloor or roof above. 

Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Metal Building 
Panels lock together to form a solid structural 
part of the building—saving building time, labor, 
materials and money. 

An “AD” Panel is a strong metal box beam 
with a flat, smooth surface top and bottom and 
open space between. The top surface forms the 
subfloor or roof deck. The perforated bottom 


Fenestra | 


-~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Acoustical “AD” Panels 
for ceiling-silencer-roof. 
Width 16” Depth up to 72” 


“C" Insulated Wall Panels. 
Width 16% Depth is 3”. 
Steel or aluminum 


surface forms the ceiling. In the open space 
between, is glass fibre insulation. 

This new kind of an acoustical ceiling is prac- 
tically indestructible. You can wash it or paint it 
without hurting its acoustical efficiency. It is non- 
combustible. It is there, good looking and effi- 
cient, for the life of your building. 

Write us about it so we can give you the whole 
money-saving story—Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Department NS-12,3405 Griffin Street, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 


Acoustical “D” Panels 
for roofs, floors, ceilings. 


Acoustical Holorib 
foracoustical-structuralroof. 


Width 187 Depth 12”: Width 16” Depth 1'2"to7'” 
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of purchasing, and unless it is accepted 
as a part of the position and unless 
time is allotted for purchasing and 
personnel and facilities are provided, 
a poor purchasing program cannot help 
but follow.” 

Mr. Smith listed some of the prac- 
tices and policies his school system has 
developed for making purchasing an 
efficient process, such as (1) allowing 
the bidder as much time as possible 
to figure a bid, (2) giving him con- 
siderable time to deliver the item, 
(3) placing orders at the beginning 
of a fiscal year when suppliers are 
usually looking for business. 

There was one statement that ap- 
peared in nearly every manuscript 
pertaining to school purchasing: “The 
lowest price is not always the best 
price.” After “a few unfortunate ex- 
periences of accepting a low but unsat- 
isfactory bid, a school board will be 
willing to go out on the hook for 
a more expensive but better qualified 
bidder,” promised Mr. Smith. 

There may have been a bit of pol- 
itics [correction: diplomacy} on the 
part of those who put this next topic 
on the program: “Suppliers Are Nec- 
essary People.” (The 90 exhibits at 
the convention were attended by 321 
suppliers. And would you believe it, 
quite a few found their way to these 
particular programs! ) 


“SUPPLIERS ARE NECESSARY” 


J. W. Cannon Jr., one of the speak- 
ers assigned this topic, did not accept 
this assumption at its face value. Mr. 
Cannon is advertising director for The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS and its affiliated 
publications, 

Mr. Cannon defended the thesis that 
“some suppliers are necessary people; 
others are not. Suppliers are aware 
of the tremendous expansion in_ the 
school market and everybody wants to 
get into the act. No one understands 
this better than the publishers of 
education administration magazines 
because it is a large part of their job 
to bring suppliers and school purchas- 
ing personnel together through the 
medium of the advertising pages. 

“Publishers are in no position to 
guarantee that every advertiser will do 
everything his advertising has prom- 
ised, but you do have the assurance 
that they have gone through a screen- 
ing process because no reputable pub- 
lisher knowingly allows his advertising 
pages to be used by companies whose 
reputation is questionable. This is just 
good business on the publisher's part 


90 





because your confidence and respect 
are the largest single asset your pro- 
fessional publications have. The adver- 
tising pages of your school adminis- 
tration magazines are a prime source 
‘n selecting those suppliers who are 
necessary people. 

“My observation is that buying 
ethics, as well as selling ethics, have 
been greatly improved in the last 20 
years. There's an attempt being made 
right now to develop a code of ethics 
for the sale and purchase of school 
supplies and equipment. Those sup- 
pliers who subscribe to the principles 
set forth will have taken another step 
in marking themselves as necessary 


people.” 


IMPORTANT YARDSTICK 

“There are a number of organiza- 
tions which try to police the selling 
ethics of their members, such as the 
National School Service Institute, the 
Producers Council, the National Sani- 
tary Supply Association, and the Na- 
tional Sporting Goods Association. 
Membership in these organizations, 
while not infallible, can be another 
important yardstick in knowing your 
suppliers. 

“Give your business to those who 
have proved they are necessary because 
they provide an honest product suited 
to your needs, because they perform 
as promised, and because through sin- 
cere interest in the over-all improve- 
ment ‘of education they have con- 
tributed to its advancement.” 


SELECTING SUPPLIES 


Spokesman for the smaller cities on 
this topic, “Suppliers Are Necessary 
People,” was J. A. McKee, business 
administrator and secretary-treasurer 
for the board of education at Leaside, 
a suburb of Toronto, Ont. Mr. McKee 
outlined the program that Leaside 
follows in selecting its suppliers. 

First of all, it builds up a list of 
qualified suppliers. Second, the chief 
administrators make it a point to 
interview all salesmen whether or not 
they are interested in the product or 
need the product offered. 

“We believe, too,” said Mr. McKee, 
“that a purchasing library is a ‘must’ 
and should be not only carefully com- 
piled, arranged and kept up to date 
but also consulted and used fre- 
quently.” 

Next comes what Leaside calls its 
“inquiry and study stage.” It involves 
(1) creating a list of approved sup- 
pliers, (2) studying the potential bid- 











der’s product and company, (3) creat- 
ing a list of potential bidders, and 
(4) keeping the list up to date. 

Then comes the “analysis and selec- 
tion stage” for study of: (1) price 
in relation to quality, (2) character of 
the supplier, (3) his physical plant-— 
actual manufacturing and warehouse 
facilities, (4) the accessibility of sup- 
plies, and (5) reliability and assurance 
of service. 

The fourth stage, which Mr. McKee 
referred to as “experience,” represents 
the continued purchase from a firm 
that has proved its merit unless the 
supplier is unable or unwilling to meet 
competition. 

In discussing the relationship be- 
tween purchasing agent and supplier, 
Mr. McKee agreed with principles 
presented by other speakers but added 
that personal friendships should not 
enter into purchasing decisions. He 
also warned against bringing pressure 
to bear on the purchasing agent or 
the salesman. “Such malpractices,” he 
said, “almost invariably catch up with 
their perpetrators.” 


CODE OF ETHICS 

This section also was greeted by 
L. E. Parmenter, executive director of 
the National School Service Institute, 
which is one of the four groups devel- 
oping a code of ethics for school pur- 
chasing. He described the purposes 
and services of the N.SS.1I. He also 
corroborated much that had been said 
at all these three section programs by 
quoting the words of John Ruskin, 
“When you pay too much, you lose 
a little money and that is all. When 
you pay too little, you sometimes lose 
everything because the thing you 
bought was incapable of doing the 
thing it was bought to do.” 


FINANCE 


It's a universal complaint among 
both schoolmen and laymen that it’s 
virtually impossible to get accurate and 
timely analysis of school costs. Such 
up-to-date figures as may be available 
usually are based upon inadequate 
samplings. More complete data are 
frequently two to three years old. In 
either case, there is much confusion. 
The terms may not mean the same 
from state to state because of variances 
in accounting practices. 

Tangible evidence that some prog- 
ress is being made in untying this 
Gordian knot was reported by Joseph 
P. McElligott, supervisor of accounts 
for San Francisco public schools. As 
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BUILDING INFORMATION 


Fenestra Awning-Type Win- 
dows in Clemson College 
(Chemistry Building), Clem- 
son, S. C. 


Architect: Hopkins, Baker & 
Gill, Florence, S$, C. 
Contractor: industrial Builders 
Inc., Anderson, S. C. 


This school was designed for the students! 


Seems unnecessary to say that, but so many schools 
are not. 

So many look cold, closed-in, dead-gray; But not 
these classrooms. Look at those wonderful, wide- 
open areas of clean clear glass. They brim-fill the 
rooms with eye-easy daylight. They make the whole 
atmosphere bright and cheerful and alert. And you 
and your students have the freedom to see out. 

These are Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Windows. 

You get extra clear glass area because Fenestra’s 
frames are designed to be strong and rigid without 
being bulky. 


Out-projecting vents serve as canopies, shedding 
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rain’ to the outside while providing abundant 
fresh air. 

Windows can be washed and screened from inside. 

They are available Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized ... "0 painting necessary. 

Fenestra has been first for almost a half century. 
Don’t settle for lesser windows. Not when you can 
get the best for so little money. Call your Fenestra 
Representative, listed in the yellow pages of prin- 
cipal city phone books. And write for your free copy 
of Better Classroom Daylighting. Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. NS-12, 3405 Griffin Street, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. ee 


INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 


For better school environment 





the representative of the AS.B.O., he 
had participated in conferences called 
by the US. Office of Education to 
develop a handbook that would define 
the many terms involved in school 
accounting and would establish a clas- 
sification of items that would be uni- 
versally acceptable. 

This handbook, said Mr. McElligott, 
is now being printed by the US. 
Office in the hope that state depart- 
ments will use it as a guide for records 
and reporting systems. This also means, 
he said, that local school districts will 
need to cooperate in providing the 
desired information to the state au- 
thorities. 

He further reported that prelimi- 
nary planning is now under way for 
the second in the series of handbooks, 
a manual on accounting practices, 


STUDY OF ACCOUNTING PRACTICES 


As the first step toward drafting 
such a manual, a study is being made 
of the differences in school account- 
ing among states, and a report on this 
study was made to the convention by 
Edgar Morphet, professor of education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

There is more uniformity in theory 
than in school accounting practices in 
the states, said Dr. Morphet. The con- 
fusion in accounting practices results 
from (1) lack of clear and detailed 
state directives; (2) the shifting of 
cost factors to different categories, 
and (3) a tendency to create special 
accounts for various types of activities. 

Dr. Morphet urged that confer- 
ences be arranged to reach agreement 
on definitions and procedures and that 
accounting practices be revised so as 
to reduce the multiplicity of reports 
and report items. 

The California professor also im- 
plored business officials to give more 
attention to preparation of financial 
reports that include explanations or 
interpretations that will be under- 
standable to the layman. 

Did you ever think of a financial 
report as being a fascinating story of 
educational activities as expressed in 
dollars? Royai P. Barry, assistant sec- 
retary for School District No. 1, 
Denver, offered this suggestion in 
discussing the topic, “Frequency and 
Extent of Financial Reports to the 
Board of Education.” 

Mr. Barry advised his fellow work- 
ers first to make sure just what the law 
and the school board expect in finan- 
cial reports. Then he asked a question 
that applies equally to other types 
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of reports: Do we make a distinction 
between information that is of inter- 
est to ourselves and information that 
will be valuable to our readers? 

As almost anyone would guess, most 
school districts make reports annually 
and/or monthly. 

Is there any reason the calendar 
should determine the frequency of 
reports? Not necessarily, thought Mr. 
Barry, but what other plan is better? 
“Until other organizations adopt 
changes in accounting periods, the 
month and the year period remain the 
most logical units of time in which 
to measure our business activities, at 
least for comparative purposes.” 

And now the jackpot question: 
How long should the reports be? 

“Members of the board do not have 
time to read all the figures printed 
or mimeographed on 50 pages every 
month—or even on 10 pages. How- 
ever, I am not saying that we should 
furnish the board members only as 
much information as they will read. 
If we present merely two or three 
pages, perhaps the board, the press, 
and the public will think that’s all the 
work we have to do.” 

In rhetorical questions, the speaker 
implied that at least the first page 
should be a summary and also that 
it should contain a graphic presenta- 
tion of the financial status of the 
district. 


HANDLING STUDENT FUNDS 


The rapid growth of student or- 
ganizations, especially in high schools, 
also means that more and more money 
is being raised and spent by these 
groups. There is great need, said M. P. 
Haviken, controller for the board of 
education of Los Angeles, for a well 
defined and well planned system for 
the handling, accounting and super- 
vision of such funds. 

Mr. Haviken urged that every school 
board adopt official policies governing 
the financial transactions as well as 
the general organization of student 
groups. For the larger cities, he rec- 
ommended that 2 committee of school 
principals work with the central ad- 
ministrative staff in developing a guide 
or set of policies. He also suggested 
that A.S.B.O. appoint a committee to 
compile a bulletin on the subject. 

7 * . 

Next MONTH: “Planning for Eco- 
nomical Maintenance in Both New 
and Old School Buildings’—gists of 
talks at three section meetings Octo- 
ber 12 at the convention.—A.H.R. 











Badham Insulation Co., inc., Birmingham 
Stokes Interiors, inc., Mobile 
ARIZONA 
Fihergies Engineering & Supply Co., 


oenix 
Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles and San Diego 
Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 
Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
GEORGIA 
Dumas and Seari, Inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 
The Baidus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne : 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 
IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 
KANSAS qe 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
MARYLAND 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc., Baltimore 
MICHIGAN . 
Detroit Fiberglas Insulation Company, 
Detroit 


MINNESOTA 

Dale Tile Company, Mi pol 
MISSISSIPPI 

Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 


MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, inc., St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW MEXICO 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 








OHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, 
Springfield and Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, inc., Portiand 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
General Interiors Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Jones Sound Conditioning, Inc., Ardmore 


TEXAS 

Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 

ny Engineering & Supply Co., 
El Paso 

Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 

Builder’s Service Co., Fort Worth 


UTAH ; 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Sait Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, inc., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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ARMOR-RED 
Reinforced 
Fabric 
and UNI-POLAR 
CONSTRUCTION... 


stop uneven wear — 
biggest ball budget killer. 


This amazing double-strength fabric holds true ball round- 
ness for life, stops uneven wear, adds months to the life 
of ball, dollars to the buyer's budget. Balls often wear 
unevenly when they lose shape or blister because of core 
weakness. When this occurs, the balls wear out long before 
their normal time. Armor-Red*, Voit’s new reinforced 
miracle fabric, prevents this. A cushion of special red 
rubber insulates every cord of this double-strength fabric 
against the fibre-tearing, fibre-wearing action of shock and 
friction. Multiple plies of Armor-Red are hand applied in 
accordance with Voit's UNI-POLAR CONSTRUCTION. 
This new “heart of the ball” has no weak spots. Will never 
break down in play. Maintains ball roundness for life — 
and greatly increases that life. 






AGAIN SETS AN ADVANCED, NEW STANDARD FOR THE FIELD! 
These major improvements make possible 
the most durable inflated balls ever BUILT! 





VEON 
RUBBER 
and 
COMPLETELY NEW 
MOLD DESIGN... 


give longest cover wear, 


NOW’! Voit Rubber-Covered 
Balls — always famous for 
longest life — have a new 
cover that is more durable 





than ever. 

Multiple layers of Voit’s exclusive, new VEON 
RUBBER are laminated to uniform thickness, eliminating 
thick and thin spots. 

Voit's new mold design has plateau pebbling that gives 
49% more surface to withstand wear. 

Combine these two great advancements — VEON 
RUBBER AND NEW MOLD DESIGN — you have the 
longest wearing cover ever put on Voit's famous line of 
inflated balls. 


* Available only on Voit X and C Line Balls. 


1. SUPER-BUTYL, LEAKPROOF 
BLADDER — Yes, Buty! of course, 
but a new Super-Butyl Bladder — an 
advanced improvement in air reten- 
tion. Holds official playing pressure 
months longer. 


ING LIFETIME VALVE —Voit's pat- 
ented valve. is easiest to use. Gives trouble- 
free service for the life of the ball because 
the valve lubricates itself and is double 
sealed to prevent air leak. 


Plus these 3 great features 


2. DOUBLE SEAL, SELF-LUBRICAT- 








3. PROTECTOR-KOTE... prevents deteri- 
oration, resists scuffing. Only Voit Balls have 
the new PROTECTOR-KOTE that guards 
against the checking and weathering caused by 
heat, sun, oxygen and ozone. This new coat- 
ing also resists che scratching and scuffing that 





mar a ball’s appearance. 


LOWEST COST PER PLAYING HOUR 


Regardless of its components, no ball is better than 
its, overall construction. In the new Voit Balls, all 
major advancements have been welded into one 
strong, better playing unit, assuring players the 
utmost in performance while guaranteeing buyers 
the utmost in wear. Voit originated rubber-covered 
athletic equipment. With more than 30 years’ expe- 
rience, Voit has developed and tested every possible 
type construction. Everything Voit has learned in 


Bull’s-Eye. 


SR 


Basketballs Footbalis Volleybalis Soccer-kickbalis Water-Polo Balis Tetherballs 


making millions of balls is built into the new 54 
Voit Line, putting it in a class of its own. Voit could 
use less expensive, less durable methods and materials 
and build balls priced much lower. But real value is 
not measured by initial cost. It is measured by length 
of service. THE NEW VOIT RUBBER-COVERED 
BALLS WILL OUTPLAY AND OUTLAST ANY 
OTHERS EVER BUILT~—CAN SAVE %4 TO 2 
THE SCHOOL BUYER’S BALL BUDGET! 
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AMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
NEW YORK 10, DANVILLE, ILL. LOS ANGELES 11 
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THERE’S A NEW LOOK 


in county school administration 


TS bound to happen at any con- 

ference of school folk; the phrase- 
makers’ favorites are “crisis,” “new 
functions,” “changing rdle"—the usual 
grist for the conference mills, Yet, 
for county superintendents, more than 
for most, these phrases offer less 
cliché than reality: The job of county 
superintendent in many locales has 
changed in the last few years beyond 
recognition. 

In this kind of setting 800 county 
and rural area administrators met in 
Omaha, Neb., October 1i to 14 for 
their eighth national conference. Pre- 
vailing winds, they reported, seemed 
to be blowing a new concept of the 
intermediate superintendency toward 
every section of the country, and the 
administrators were trying to get with 
it by planning how to accomplish the 
tasks ahead. These tasks, they agreed, 
will be for a new kind of county 
superintendent in the future—one who 
is concerned with services rather than 
management. 

Challenged by their president, Samp- 
son G. Smith, superintendent for 
Somerset County, Somerville, N.J., to 
look at the community needs as well 
as the pupil needs, the assembled 
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administrators gave a lot of thought 
to the present and future of American 
communities. On more than one occa- 
sion county superintendents were re- 
minded that they are the educational 
leaders who must face up to Public 
Enemy No. | and Public Enemy No. 2, 
which threaten the American commu- 
nity’s place as a key social institution. 
These two threats were identified as 
(1) the deteriorating small rural com- 
munity, and (2) the fast growing, dis- 
organized phenomenon of suburbia. 


INSIGHT INTO THE FUTURE 


In terms of number of superintend- 
ents present, of course, many more 
were interested in the rural than in the 
suburban problem, and the report of 
a community study by Walter Beggs, 
professor of education, University of 
Nebraska, provided new insight for 
the administrators who are concerned 
with the future of rural America. 

Dr. Beggs’ major conclusions, based 
on a two-year interdisciplinary research 
study at Adams, Neb., were revealing. 
The agrarian revolution in this coun- 
try has not brought death to rural 
villages but rather a change in their 
function, The many changes brought 


The Brass in Conference: Lois Clark, convention director, and M. L. 
Cushman, president of the Department of Rural Education, N.E.A. 


by advanced technology forecast a 
completely different réle for the small 
town in America, and the schools that 
serve such areas not only must roll 
with the punch but must help to create 
a vigorous future for the small com- 
munity. The second conclusion from 
the research is that the farm village 
is a vigorous and useful social, eco- 
nomic and cultural phenomenon. At 
the same time, the present structure 
of educational and governmental agen- 
cies which covers both villages and 
rural areas does not permit a majority 
of the citizens to have a voice in 
policy making. In the high school at 
Adams, Neb., Dr. Beggs reported, 
only 10 per cent of the pupils came 
from families that had any voice in 
policy making. 

There is a feeling of cultural inferi- 
ority among the people in rural vil- 
lages and farm areas, Dr. Beggs re- 
ported. Most small towns in America 
give fewer services today, particularly 
cultural services, than they did 50 years 
ago, and there is a feeling on the 
part of many rural residents that some- 
how or other they “should have gotten 
out long ago.” Such an attitude leads 
to a highly conservative philosophy of 
education which sees the aim of high 
school education as one of selectivity. 
“In other words,” said Dr. Beggs, 
“a lot of rural folks believe the main 
function of their high school is to 
educate the gifted youngsters right 
out of the community.” 


SWITCH TO RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

Following Dr. Beggs’ address to the 
conference the lobby and mezzanine 
talk showed a quick switch from edu- 
cational administration to rural sociol- 
ogy. “We must apply our best thought 
and most vigorous action to determine 
what is the survival minimum of a 
community,” was Dr. Beggs’ final chal- 
lenge, and the delegates were still 
struggling with that one when the con- 
vention was over. 

The respected dean of rural educa- 
tion leaders, Julian Butterworth, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Cornell University, 
in reflecting on the past 35 years of 
rural education observed that the at- 
titudes of rural folk have undergone 
considerable change. Dr. Butterworth 
expressed the conviction that most 
rural people no longer accept the idea 
that poor education is inevitable in 
farm areas. He reminded the adminis- 
trators that their services must be 
turned in three directions: to pupils, 
to the community, and to local dis- 
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National’s original Multi-mode Table 


serves every classroom requirement 


Specially Designed for Group Activities— Built With Many Exclusive Features 


This is the original trapezoidal table 
of multi-functional design, created by 
National School Furniture Company 
to meet the need for appropriate 
classroom furniture that would serve 


every possible purpose. 


It is the only trapezoidal table that has 
a genuine Nevamar high-pressure lam- 
inated top. It never needs refinishing. 
Its wood-grain pattern has been spe- 
cially developed for uniform low light 


reflectance. 


It is the only trapezoidal table that 
has a Wynene shockproof edge to 
protect it against lateral impact when 
being moved about. It is quickly in- 
terchangeable with any other unit — 
can be used for an infinite variety of 


group arrangements. 


The Multi-mode Table has been 
proven in actual service — in public 
schools and colleges — to meet every 
classroom need. It is available in four 
standard heights: 20, 23, 26 and 29 


inches. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


ODENTON, MARYLAND 


Division of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 
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reception put on by Nebraska association: Robert M. Isenberg 


of N.E.A.; |. F. Simmons of Jefferson County, Alabama; Mrs. Stowe; 


O. H. Stowe, Tarrant County, Texas; 


tricts. The problem of choosing between 
community units intermediate 
units, says Dr. Butterworth, revolves 
around whether fiscal independence 
and responsibility should be reserved 
for local community districts. 

The conference also heard a report 
on community-school programs from 
Alexis A. Larrivierre, executive as- 
sistant of the division of vocational 
education and special services, Loui- 
siana State Department of Education. 
Mr. Larrivierre reminded the adminis- 
trators that the 
three R's, can be adapted to the job of 
improving the quality of living in lo- 
cal communities. His examples showed 
that this can be done with special ef- 
fectiveness in small communities. 

Also advocating a school program 
adapted to community needs, Jane 
Franseth, U.S. Office of Education, dis- 
cussed the ways in which educational 


and 


instruction, even in 


leadership can take into account the 
personal needs of the children served. 
Dr. Franseth’s address was followed by 
case reports from superintendents of 


school systems with effective 


grams for meeting individual needs. 


pro- 


DR. CYR’S “CHARTER” 

What amounted to almost a charter 
for the intermediate superintendency 
was given by Frank W. Cyr, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, in discussing the 
basic concept of the intermediate ot- 
fice. Dr. Cyr defined the intermediate 
superintendency as “an office between 
the state and local district levels which 
through leadership and services im- 
plements local control and responsi- 
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bility by ass#stimg local districts and the 
state department of education in 
finding and meeting more effectively 
the educational needs of children and 
communities.” 

Observing that the genesis of the 
intermediate office has been different 
from that at any other level, Dr. Cyr 
reminded the delegates that the inter- 
mediate office has come into its own 
because of the practical necessity of 
getting jobs done which would other- 
wise be neglected. While this has 
assured the intermediate superintend- 
ency of its important réle in the 
scheme of things, it has been born 
so of necessity that a basic concept 
of the office has not been generally 
accepted, 

To meet this situation, Dr. Cyr 
proposed what he termed “the federa- 
tion concept” in contrast to the “single 
corporation concept.” The idea of 
federation, says Dr. Cyr, means that 
we must “define the responsibilities 
of our level [of school administration], 
work directly to allocate functions and 
responsibilities that each level can 
best perform, and develop effective 
avenues of communication and work- 
ing relationships between these levels.” 

According to Dr. Cyr, the inter- 
mediate superintendent has five major 
functions: (1) adaptation, (2) con- 
sultation, (3) coordination, (4) shared 
services, and (5) administrative pro- 
cedures. 

If community structure was the No. 
| conversation piece at the conference, 
the topic of in-service growth for the 
superintendents was certainly a close 
second. To county superintendents, in 


this transitional period of theirs, im- 
proving one’s competencies is not a 
theoretical question. Obviously, the 
administrators said, this complete new 
concept of the county or intermediate 
superintendency means acquiring a lot 
of jobs we have never had before—and 
this means in-service improvement. 

Reminded by Shirley Cooper, assis- 
tant executive secretary of the A.A.S.A., 
that “improvement in professional 
competencies means improvement in 
the performance of functions,” the ad- 
ministrators turned discussion sessions 
into a time of sharing with one an- 
other some of the technics and skills 
that are used to meet the most im- 
portant problems of the job. Dr. 
Cooper headed off any possible alibi 
that the problem is insurmountable. 

“There is a widely accepted belief,” 
he said, “that the county superinten- 
dent's work is seriously inhibited by 
local restrictions. Careful examination 
of the statutes pertaining to the county 
superintendent's office and study of 
outstanding examples of educational 
leadership at the intermediate district 
level reveal that this is rarely true. 
Laws seldom put lids on programs. It 
is more likely that the complaint had 
its origin with those who wanted floors 
put under the program—vainly hoping 
to have good leadership legislated into 
existence.” 

George E. Watson, Wisconsin state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
reminded the county superintendents 
that in their jobs coordination is a big 
part of educational leadership. “True 
leadership,” said Dr. Watson, “will 
attempt to coordinate all of the forces 
of an educational community, regard- 
less of whether they are rural or urban. 
True educational leadership will talk 
less about the purpose of rural edu- 
cation or of big city education and will 
seek to develop an education in Am- 
erica of a qualitative level appropriate 
for all children regardless of residence.” 


THE NEBRASKA FLAVOR 

There were times during the con- 
ference when a distinct Nebraska 
flavor was evident. Host committees 
from the Nebraska County Superin- 
tendents Association, the state depart- 
ment of education, the University of 
Nebraska, the University of Omaha, 
the Omaha public schools and other 
schools and colleges throughout the 
state were on hand at all times to ar- 
range for sightseeing, shopping or 
steaks. The annual fun night was held 
at the Stockyards Exchange, starting 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES... 


EW! Samson 


Folding Banquet Table 


Most Practical Table 
Ever Designed 

For School ial 

And Church Dining: 


Provides More Strength 
With Less Weight! 
FOLDING TABLET-ARM 


} ERE, for the first time, is a cafeteria table 
that combines real strength with lightness CHAIR 


and portability! The new Samson Cafeteria Ideal for class and meeting 
Anat : rooms. Sturdy 5-ply hard- 
Folding Table has strength to spare, yet is rela wood tablet tia. Leak onl 
tively light in weight—easy to set up, carry, frame of 19-gauge electri- 
stack and store. Damage-resistant top—in choice cally welded, tubular steel. 
Both seat and back rest are 


of Micarta or Masonite—is a breeze to keep clean. comfort-contoured. 


Sturdy tubular-steel legs won’t foid acciden- : 
tally— thanks to the Samson Safety Lock! In AMERICA’S NO. 1 BUY 
6- or 8-foot lengths, 30” wide. Now-—at your IN ALL-STEEL 
Samson public seating distributor’s. FOLDING CHAIRS 


° ° . . Best selecti ke 
FREE! Folding Chair Buying Guide in low-cost folding chairs— 
Puts more than 20 years of experience + wh ee jing 


at your disposal—to help you choose Chair! Electrically welded, 
. . . : tubular-steel construction. 
well when you invest in public seating Contouuall saute aan 


equipment. Write for your free copy. rest assure real comfort. 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIV., DEPT. Y-6, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 
Samson Folding Chairs Are Used By Schools And Churches Everywhere! 
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off with steaks and ending with a 
square dance. 

The following night was the annual 
dinner, with M. L. Cushman, president 
of the Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., and professor of rural edu- 
cation at Iowa State College, as toast- 
master. George W. Rosenlof, professor 
of education at the University of Ne- 
braska, presented Dr, Cyr with a plaque 
in special recognition of his contribu- 
tions to the field of rural education. 
The yearly school bell award went to 
lowa, which had 85 per cent of its 


membership present. 
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COMPARE THE 
DIFFERENCE! 





CHALKBOARDS 


PERMASITE 


Write on it and see the difference! 
yes, velvety smooth to give you a new chalkboard writ- 


The major address at the dinner was 
given by Forrest Rozzell, director of 
field service for the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association. Mr. Rozzell put it 
squarely up to the superintendents to 
let their philosophy of education be 
known. The primary conflict of our 
day, according to Mr. Rozzell, is 
whether special privileges of educa- 
tion shall be for the chosen few or for 
all the people. “So strong has become 
the belief with Americans that any- 
body or everybody can be rich but for 
their own lack of ambition, so strong 
has become their reliance on material 





DURGOPLATE 


It’s smooth, .. . 


It means smooth, effortless writing that produces chalk- 
marks that are sharper, more uniform, more opaque 
with almost unbroken lines. Writing on the new See- 

4 GREEN is brighter. . 
visibility, better readability and less eyestrain. 


. with greater contrast, improved 


Rowles new velvet-like writing surface has a texture 
that closely rivals the fine grain of nature’s own sedi- 
mentary silicate rocks. This smooth close grain is free 
of all deep pits and troublesome high spots. 
writing smooth and easy, producing an even unbroken 


it makes 


mark as it moves across the surface. There's never any 
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scratching or skipping on a Rowles Chalkboard. 


Try writing on the new Rowles See- 
GREEN Chalkboord .. . and you'll 
see the difference. 


Ask your local Rowles Schoo! 
Equipment Dealer to show 
you this marvelous new writ- 
ing surface, or write direct 
for a free testing sample. 
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wealth as the highest purpose of life, 
that a study of contemporary Am- 
erican history forces one to the con- 
clusion that for the first time in his- 
tory a major nation has made a virtue 
out of a vice — acquisitiveness. Of 
course, we have called it by other 
names, such as self-development, rug- 
ged individualism, and the profit mo- 
tive. 

A part of the job of educational 
leadership, according to Mr. Rozzell, 
is the promotion of a program of edu- 
cation that will give everyone an op- 
portunity to learn and to earn. “When 
it comes to a choice between material 
rights of the taxpayer and the rights 
of children to decent educational op- 
portunities, then the rights of the chil- 
dren must prevail.” 

James E. McCaskill, director of the 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations, N.E.A., sent the adminis- 
trators home with plenty to worry 
about with respect to the federal level 
of educational activities. Indications 
are that the U.S. Office of Education 
will be severely hampered by budget 
limitations, while the growth of spe- 
cial, segmented educational programs 
through other federal agencies will be 
stimulated. Referring to the 1951 
Quattlebaum report, which showed 
that only 1 per cent of federal ex- 
penditures for education were cleared 
through the U.S. Office of Education, 
Dr. McCaskill predicted that this situa- 
tion will get worse instead of better. 
Reviewing the trend of federal investi- 
gative activities, Dr. McCaskill warned 
that we are in grave danger of losing 
local control over education. 





































SHUFFIELD NAMED PRESIDENT 

At the final All-States Luncheon, 
the officers for the coming year were 
announced, President of the confer- 
ence is Cecil Shuffield, county school 
supervisor, Howard County, Arkansas, 
first vice president, E. Guy Stapleton, 
superintendent, Baltimore County, 
Maryland; second vice president, B. O. 
Wilson, superintendent, Contra Costa 
County, California. Executive com- 
mittee members are Ernest Barker, su- 
perintendent, Pottawattamie County, 
lowa, and Audrey James, superintend- 
ent, Murray County, Minnesota. 

The ninth annual conference will 
take place in Washington, D.C., on 
Oct. 1 and 2, 1954, immediately pre- 
ceding the National Conference on 
Rural Education. In 1955 the county 
superintendents will meet in San Di- 




















ego, Calif. 
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TEST SCORING MACHINE 


She’d like to study more, plan more creatively, give students 
more individual attention . . . but she’s swamped with the routine 
work of scoring frequent tests and examinations. 

The IBM Test Scoring Machine can free her for more professional 
work . . . by scoring objective tests faster, more accurately, and more 
economically than any teacher working by hand. It can “read” answers 
and indicate scores as fast as the operator can feed papers into the 
machine. It also gives a count of item responses, indicating whether 
the subject was adequately covered and the questions properly designed. 

We'll be glad to demonstrate what a saving of time, creative ability, 
and money the IBM Test Scoring Machine would mean to your school. 
Just call the local IBM office or write to International Business Machines, 
Dept. NS-4, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








To succeed Mrs. Hobby? 


> A Rockefeller in the President's 
cabinet? It's a possibility, say observ- 
ers. The rumor persists in Washington 
that Mrs, Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, will 
soon resign to fulfill a long-time ambi- 
tion to campaign for the governorship 
of Texas. If she quits Undersecretary 
Nelson A. Rockefeller probably will 
step into her post. 

And as Washington looks over the 
45 year old Rockefeller it sees a 
serious minded person with nearly 
two decades of public service behind 
him. It started in 1932 when he was 
elected a trustee of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. His 
first big chance came eight years later 
when President Roosevelt named him 
coordinator of commercial and cul- 
tural relations between the American 
republics. In this réle he showed his 
zeal for promoting the economic and 
cultural well-being of people—a talent 
he has exhibited to an even greater 
extent in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Mr. Rockefeller gets along as 
smoothly in Democratic as in Repub- 
lican administrations. No sooner had 
he completed an assignment for Pres- 
ident Truman (as head of a policy 
making board for underdeveloped 
areas) than he was named by Pres- 
ident-Elect Eisenhower to a committee 
to study streamlining of the executive 
branch of the government. Shortly 
after the creation of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Mr. 
Eisenhower appointed him  under- 
secretary. 

Mrs. Hobby’s office denies she plans 
to leave Washington, but such denials 
are §.0.P.—standard operating proce- 
dure—in official circles in situations 


‘ of this type. 


Douglas backs federal aid 


> More than 40 representatives of 
state education associations heard Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D.-Ill.) urge them 
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to keep up the fight for federal aid to 
education. He said that the facts should 
be brought up to date and that in spite 
of a narrowing of the economic varia- 
tions between the states the case for 
federal aid to equalize educational 
opportunity was still a strong one. 
Senator Douglas said it is still true 
that wealthy communities draw their 
labor supply from less wealthy com- 
munities and, conversely, the commu- 
nity that cannot afford to provide 
adequate educational opportunities can- 
not afford to provide economic oppor- 
tunities. 

In response to questioning from the 
floor he said he favored aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries over aid for school con- 
struction if it came to a choice, since 
the latter course in the long run is 
more costly and less able to be con- 
fined within proper financial bounds. 

Senator Douglas spoke October 31 
at a two and a half day meeting in 
Chicago of state association chairmen 
for federal legislative relations. The 
meeting was called by the legislative 
commission of the National Education 
Association. 


Still federal control 
> Fifteen state colleges and univer- 
sities once again have declined to 
accept contracts with the Department 
of Defense to give correspondence 
courses for the US. Armed Forces 
Institute. Three words—"for security 
reasons —were inserted into a clause 
forbidding the contracting institutions 
from employing persons disapproved 
of by the federal government. Officials 
of the American Council on Education 
and the Department of Defense had 
hoped that this modification would be 
acceptable to the institutions. It wasn’t, 
and one institution, the University of 
New Mexico, has indicated that it will 
not sign any contract unless the offend- 
ing clause is struck out in its entirety. 
The other 14 institutions, which 
give about 70 per cent of U.S.A.F.1's 
courses, are still willing to sign if 
further changes are made in the word- 
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ing so as to assure their full control 
over hiring and firing of faculty mem- 
bers. The actual amount of money 
involved is quite small, about $70,000 
worth of contracts, but the institutions 
and the American Council feel that 
the principle involved is important, 
especially since most appropriation 
bills contain language similar to that 
which inspired Department of De- 
fense lawyers to rewrite institutional 
contracts for the current year. 


The council declares 


Pm It's not true that everyone wants 
to get into the act. 

At its fall meeting the American 
Council of Education declined to act 
on a suggestion from one of its study 
sections that major national organ- 
izations in education should “join 
forces in a study leading to the 
establishment of a central educational 
investigation service, with personnel 
trained for objective investigation of 
violations of the Smith Act.” 

The question of investigations was 
not overlooked, however. The council 
heard Dr. J. L. Morrill, president of 
the University of Minnesota, describe 
the present attitude of Congress and 
the Administration as one of “re- 
trenchment, intervention, and inves- 
tigation.” 


Manion vs. Lincoln 

> On a recent TV program, Chair- 
man Clarence E. Manion of the 
National Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations urged that the fed- 
cral government remove itself from 
many of its present activities involving 
grants-in-aid to the states. Dr. Man- 
ion’s statement received a strong re- 
joinder the following day from Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), who urged 
that Dr. Manion resign as chairman 
of the commission. 

In view of the fact that educational 
programs aided by federal grants will 
be reviewed by the commission, the 
following excerpts from the transcript 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Are you wondering what in the world to do with this fall’s en- 
roliment? If you need more space for classrooms, gymnasium, 
workshop, assembly room, school bus garage or any type of 
auxiliary structure, you can solve the problem to everyone’s 
satisfaction with Butler buildings! 


PUPILS will be happy to get out of the old, crowded 
classrooms into a light and spacious Butler building. 
Health and study conditions will be improved. 








PARENTS will be reassured to know 

: their children are housed in firesafe, 

sanitary buildings of permanent steel construction, Butler 

buildings also offer today’s maximum protection against de- 
structive winds. 


TAXPAYERS will be pleased because Butler buildings 
offer permanent, low-maintenance construction at sav- 
ings to 50 percent, built in weeks instead of months! 


High School music room, classroom and shop at Kahoka, Mo. This Builer rigid 
frame steel school building is 32 feet wide and 132 feet long, with 10 foot sidewalls. 


Call a BUTLER Man to solve your building problem 


Your Butler dealer will be glad to show you how Butler buildings have 
solved building problems like yours. Send the coupon TODAY! 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building! 


Combination auditorium and gymnasium, a Butler build- 
ing with brick walls at Suring, Wis. 


School bus garage and shop. Butler buildings are adapt- 
able to every school requirement. 
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Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. » Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


© 7318 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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of Dr. Manion’s remarks are of in- 
terest (quoted verbatum) : 

“I wouldn't want to prejudge the 
operations of the committee, but I 
would simply call attention to the fact 
that there is about four and a half 
billion dollars’ worth of aid now ex- 
tended by the federal government to 
citizens of the states or to the states 
themselves for functions which prior 
to 30 years ago were entirely the re- 
sponsibility of the state and of the 
citizen himself. I think in the long 
list of those categories, running from 
education to social security and unem- 
ployment compensation and 
lunches, aid to the blind and the 
maimed and to education and to roads 
and all that, I think there is a great 
deal of that that could be, in good 
law and conscience, and in the interest 
of economy, returned to governments 
that are closer to the people.” 

Asked by Gilbert Harrison, pub- 
lisher of the New Republic, if he 
hadn't closed his mind to all but one 
side of the issue, Dr. Manion said: 
"I haven't made up my mind on the 
issue, but my views are not biased. 
They were pronounced and well known 
long before I got this appointment, 
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. . « The School Towels with the 
LASTING POWER That Means ECONOMY! 


The real price of any product is determined by its cost-per-use. And 
the long lasting power of McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School 
Towels make them the lowest cost-per-use towels on the market today. 
. . highest quality throughout from the best grade of 
Two-ply cotton warp yarns through the best in manufacturing processes. 
Check on famous McArthur School Towels for your school. Write today 
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and neither the President of the United 
States nor you [referring to Mr. Har- 
rison} nor anybody else can change 
my understanding of fundamental 
constitutional principles.” 

William Wise, former deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, asked this question: 
“Dean Manion, I wonder if you agree 
with my favorite Republican of all 
time that a government should do for 
the people that which they cannot 
do for themselves or that which they 
cannot do so well for themselves. I 
refer, of course, to Abraham Lincoln.” 

To which Dr. Manion replied: 
“No, I don't.” 


No quick cure 

> When children go wrong, the 
tendency is to look for a single cause 
and apply a quick solution. Bertram 
Beck, U.S. Office of Education special- 
ist, debunks such hurry-up approaches 


in dealing with juvenile deiinquency. ~ 


“The only road toward curbing delin- 
quency is the hard road of the truly 
anti-delinquent community,” he told 
the National League to Promote School 
Attendance at its annual meeting. 











New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 





In the “anti-delinquent community” 
the people provide good schools, ample 
playgrounds and other recreational 
facilities, well supervised out-of-school 
clubs, and work opportunities for those 
who leave school early. And for chil- 
dren on the verge of trouble, the 
“anti-delinquent” community provides 
child guidance clinics, mental health 
services, and adult courses in child 
problems. 

The inadequacies of many school 
systems are the very factors which 
contribute to delinquent behavior, 
according to Dr. Beck. Among these 
are large classes, lack of guidance serv- 
ices and overworked teachers who can 
give but fleeting attention to the needs 
of children. 

At the same time, Dr. Beck warns 
that school people should not assume 
the sole responsibility for dealing with 
juvenile crime waves. Nor should edu- 
cators pose as experts on this topic. 
Leaving any problem in the hands of 
experts is dangerous, Dr. Beck con- 
tends. And he has a reason: . 

“Educators must avoid giving the 
impression that people in a democracy 
can place problems in the hands of 
experts and forget about them. No 
individual, no matter how highly 
trained, can help today’s child to good 
citizenship unless he operates in a 
truly anti-delinquent community.” 


Postal plea completed 


Pm When the Senate reconvenes in 
January, it will receive a comprehen- 
sive study of postal services, including 
an evaluation of the educational values 
of mail service and the importance of 
preferential rates. The entire report 
will come from the committee on post 
office and civil service. It was to this 
committee that a report from educa- 
tional interests was submitted in mid- 
November. The study was prepared 
by the N.E.A. division of legislation 
and federal relations, assisted by a 
small committee of individuals con- 
versant with the extensive use of mails 
by textbook and ‘magazine publishers, 
correspondence schools, professional 
organizations, and education in gen- 
eral. 

No details of the study have been 
released as yet, since the Senate com- 
mittee wishes to publish all of its data 
at one time. This will include the sur- 
veys by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and by Price, Water- 
house, Inc., a nationally known firm 
of accountants. 
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= a SEAL-O-SAN USERS 
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s 


HINSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 
Photo courtesy Richords- Wilcox 


IF YOUR GYM FLOOR GETS HARD USE 
Seal-O-San, Finish 
is your best buy! 





Waar ARE YOU doing to protect your expensive hard- 
wood gym floor from abuse? There is an answer that thousands of 
school men know and use—SEAL-O-SAN GYM FLOOR FINISH. 
It protects at low cost ...and provides the most nearly perfect surface 
for basketball and other sports requiring sure footing. There are 
gyms near you finished with SEAL-O-SAN. Let us give you locations 


so that you may inspect the advantages of a Seal-O-San floor soon. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


SEAL-0O-SAN == 


GYMNASI1 Ft O-O-R 


(.] Send the names of Seal-O-San users in my neighborhood, and send more information on Seal-O-San. 


NAME TITLE 





INSTITUTION 





Davison, Mich., High School 
ADDRESS 
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Solve Major Heating 


»»s WITH UNIQUE SPENCER DESIGNS! 





PROBLEM #1 

Installation of a large boiler in an exist- 
ing building with narrow basement 
entrance. 


SOLUTION: 

Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler. 

Divided in half, this boiler can be moved 
easily through narrow doorways. Though 
its two watertight sections can be moved 
in separately, they need no welding for 
installation. 


PROBLEM #2 

Boiler installation in new building where 
high excavation costs make low base- 
ment ceiling imperative. 


SOLUTION: 

Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler. 

Nearly 25% lower than conventional fire- 
box boilers, this boiler fits into lower 
ceilinged basements... saves costly 
excavation. 





; Other time-tested advantages 
§ i? a re € a R J S of Spencer's L-W Boiler 
It’s self-cleaning. It’s fast steaming 
UNIQUE DIVIDED due to special staggering of fire 
tubes. It can be quickly converted 


i -W BO L = a from hand to mechanical firing. 


SBI sizes: 3,500 TO 42,500 SQ. FT. STEAM (})} 
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Problems 


PROBLEM #3 
For smaller installations, provide a de- 
pendable heating boiler at low costi 


SOLUTION: 

Spencer's new “C” Boiler. 

A commercial boiler that sells close to 
residential prices, Spencer’s “C’’ Series is 
your answer to the cost problem, Similar 
in design to Spencer’s heavy-duty com- 
mercial units, the new “C”’ contains two 
complete passes of fire tubes and is avail- 
able with standard 15” base or extra base 
heights at nominal charge. 





Other outstanding features 
of the “C” Boiler 


Water-cooled precision-ground 
flue and fire-door frames, equipped S ps fa C E R a 9 BO t LE R § 
with heavy cast-iron, insulated 

doors; extra-heavy steel+plate 
smokeboxes; staggered boiler tubes Commercial and Industrial Buildings 


For Motels, Schools, Churches, Apartments 


Capacity Range: 1100 to 5000 sq. ft. steam net rating 


for rapid heat transfer. ae 
(H) 1760 to 8000 sq. ft. water net rating 











For any heating problem—Spencer offers 

a complete line of heating boilers, for For specifications and more information about 
every building, for every fuel. For more Spencer's many lines of boilers: 

information about Spencer products de- 
signed to give top performance on any job, rt en CLIP AND MAIL@~<----3-"-1 


use the coupon at right. Spencer Heaters, Dept. NS-12-3 
Lycoming-Spencer Division 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 
{ Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


) Dear Sirs: 


Please send me specifications and additional information on 
the boilers checked off below: 


[] Spencer’s “‘C’’ Series 
HEATER aes Mee eS 
{"] Spencer’s Divided L-W Series 
LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION w () Spencer's Other Commercial Boiler Lines 


‘a . yh 
M ' 1+ 
rae [! em renn® Name 


Position 


%, ‘ 








Company 





Address 


City 








= 
a 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 












Parker, Trillingham, Willett 
Candidates for A.A.S.A. Office 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The 8800 
members of the A.A.S.A. will vote in 
December for a president-elect of the 
association for the year beginning 
March 15, 1954. The man selected will 
succeed to the presidency the following 
year. 

The three names on the ballots, 
selected in a primary preferential 
ballot, are: Clyde Parker, superintend- 
ent, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; C. C. Trilling- 
ham, superintendent, Los Angeles 
County, and Henry I. Willett, super- 
intendent, Richmond, Va. 


Church Women Officially 
Denounce Segregation 


ATLANTIC City, N.J. — Another 
decrial of segregation has been heard. 
Ie came from the United Church 
Women, an organization representing 
an estimated 10 million U.S. Protes- 
tants. 

Their action came in the form of 
an amendment to a resolution calling 
attention to the five cases relating to 
segregated schools now pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

The amendment calls for an end 
to segregation in public schools, 
whereas the original resolution ha:’ 
urged delegates to acquaint their con- 
stituents with the implications of the 
court decision, whatever it may be. 

The five cases referred to involve 
judicial decisions in Kansas, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia. In one way 
or another each state or district sanc- 
tions segregation. 

At its final session, the church as- 
sembly endorsed the United Nations, 
called for a reduction and regulation 
of armaments and urged the govern- 
ment to “make Point Four aid to 
othér nations independent of their 
military or economic Commitments to 
the United States.” 


Wait Disney to Receive 
American Education Award 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 1954 


American Education Award will go 
to Walt Disney. 

Mr. Disney's selection as the recip- 
ient of the award given each year at 
the annual convention of the American 





108 


Association of School Administrators 
was announced following a meeting in 
Atlantic City of the board of directors 
of the Associated Exhibitors of the 
N.E.A. 

The award is presented by the exhib- 
itors in recognition of unique and 
valuable service to the cause of edu- 
cation, 

The exhibitors also announced that 
the entertainment for Exhibitors Night 
at the convention will include Howard 
Barlow and the Firestone Orchestra; 
Alec Templeton, pianist and composer; 
John Sebastian, harmonica virtuoso, 
and Dorothy Warenskjold, lyric so- 
prano. 

Other announcements relative to 
the A.A.S.A. convention include the 
listing of 70 topics to be treated in 
group discussion sessions. There will 
be seven “clinic” sessions, in addition 
to discussion groups. 

The 1954 Yearbook of the associ- 
ation, “Educating for American Cit- 
izenship,” is to be released in Febru- 
ary, it was announced from the 
A.AS.A. headquarters. The chairman 
of the yearbook committee is Ben- 
jamin C, Willis, general superintendent 
at Chicago. 


Dr. Brownell Sworn in as U.S. 
Commissioner of Education 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Samuel M. 
Brownell was sworn in as U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education November 16. 
Dr. Brownell, whose: appointment was 





Samuel M, Brownell 


announced in the November issue of 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS, succeeded 
the late Lee M. Thurston in the high 
federal post. 


Dr. Brownell resigned as president 


of New Haven State Teachers College. 
a position he had held since 1947. On 
October 15 a new and enlarged campus 
at New Haven was dedicated, culmi- 
nating a long-term expansion pro- 
gram at the Connecticut institution. 


December 15 Is Aid Limit 
for Federally Affected Schools 


WASHINGTON, D.C—The deadline 
date for applications for funds to help 
meet operating expenses of local edu- 
cational agencies in federally affected 
areas has been established by the Office 
of Education. Applications must be 
filed with the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, by December 15. 

These funds will be for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, under 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, 2d 
Session, as amended by P.L. 248, 83d 
Congress. 


Council to Help Colleges 
Obtain More Financial Support 


NEw YorK.—In the face of increas- 
ing needs of colleges for further fi- 
nancial assistance, a council has been 
formed to aid private colleges through 
capturing the interest and support of 
private business. 

The organization, the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, opened its 
offices with an operating budget of 
$600,000 for its project of three years. 
It is headed by Wilson M. Compton, 
formerly president of the State College 
of Washington. 

Funds were granted by the Sloan 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, and several cther organizations. 

The council's primary purpose is to 
aid colleges and universities in obtain- 
ing increased financial support for 
higher education in this country, par- 
ticularly through corporate gifts to 
privately supported institutions. Ir will 
also endeavor to achieve better under- 
standing between American business 
and institutions of higher education. 

At the present time, the council sees 
two needs to be stressed: Colleges and 
universities, especially those depend- 
ent upon voluntary support, are look- 
ing for additional sources of income 
and an expanded volume of gift as- 
sistance. Also, American business cor- 
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Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 
Meet Ail Modern Demands 
For Gymnasium Seating 


When planning a new gymnasium, think first of Universal Roll-A- 
Way Stands ... for safe, comfortable, practical seating. Custom built 
to individual specifications, these stands provide maximum seating 
facilities and maximum useable floor space in minimum area. When 
not in use, they may be rolled back to the wall .. . opening approxi- 
mately 70% more space for regular gymnasium activities. Feature 
by feature, Roll-A-Way Stands meet all modern demands. Write today 


for new catalog and nation-wide list of installations. No obligation. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET ¢ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Standard Stair Step Rise 
For Easy Loading 


The 814” rise from one seat level-to 
the next (same as standard stair steps) 
assures a safe, normal, easy step for 
any average spectator walking up and 
down the stands. This rise is also 
adequate for good visibility when the 
crowd is seated ... as proved by more 
than 16 years’ use in hundreds of 
gymnasiums in all parts of the country 
» +» yet spectators are not confronted 
with high steps at any time; “— 
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More Room 


Every spectator has natural, comfort- 
able position while seated on Roll-A- 
Way Stands. The extra distance from 
seat board to foot board (1844”) and 
the centered position of the vertical 
filler board assure maximum space . . . 
permitting norma! position of feet 
drawn back under seats. Compare this 
with stands which have 2” to 3” less 
space and vertical filler boards flush 


with seat fronts. 











NEWS... 


porations require help in responding 
to the growing volume of appeals. 

For higher education, the council 
hopes cto contribute to a more general 
understanding of what higher educa- 
tion does and why American business 
has a stake in its well-being, since 
business is continually being asked to 
help and must decide how and on what 
scale, 

Twenty-eight state organizations 
have been formed to raise funds for 
their own independent colleges and 


designed 
with 


HAWS 
Deck-Type 
Drinking 
Fountain 







with these the council intends to work 
closely. ‘In this way it will reach sev- 
eral hundred colleges and universities. 

According to Dr. Compton, colleges 
and universities need about 10 per 
cent more annually in addition to the 
amount of support they now receive. 
This means that higher education's 
minimum requirement is $100,000,- 
000 more each year if it is to function 
adequately and effectively. However, 
Dr. Compton thinks that a sum closer 
to $150,000,000 would be in order. 
























School classrooms 
may differ widely 
in their require- 


ments. Realizing this, the new HAWS 
Deck-Type VANDAL-PROOF Drink- 
ing Fountain was designed to ac- 
cept practically any combination of 
HAWS Pantry Faucets—or Fill Glass 
Faucets—and HAWS bubbler-type 


Drinking Faucets. 










@ The HAWS Receptor is cast iron—beautifully finished in acid resisting 
white enamel. Stainless steel mounting rim prevents water running onto table 
or cabinet top and affords a water tight bond between sink and top surface. 


Write today for brochure illustrating combinations of HAWS fix- 
tures that may be utilized with Receptor. You'll find a combination 
to fit the school job you have on the board or are now planning! 







“DRINKING FAUCET CO. 





1441 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 








“You're a Red” — 
Ugly Word; Libelous, Too 


TRENTON, N.J.—Calling a person a 
Red is equivalent to calling him a 
traitor, is the rule of Superior Judge 
John B. Wick in a libel suit before 
the court here. 

Judge Wick’s position reflected a 
similar judgment in a California case 
in August. In California a San Lorenzo 
teacher, Fern Bruner, received a judg- 
ment of punitive damages because of 
the remarks of a radio columnist that 
she was “a reported Communist sym- 
pathizer.” Wier oR 

The New Jersey case was a $250,000 
libel suit brought by Rabbi Joachim 
Prince of Newark, vice president of 
the American Jewish Congress, against 
Conde McGinley, editor of the paper 
Common Sense. 


Outlook Encouraging 
for Educational TV 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—"It is an en- 
couraging situation” is the way Robert 
R. Mullen, executive director of the 
National Citizens’ Committee for Edu- 
cational Television, describes the edu- 
cational television outlook. 

There are two educational television 
stations already in operation—at 
Houston and Los Angeles, he said, 
and plans for stations in 25 commu- 
nities are well advanced. Jn addition, 
27 stations are expected to be on the 
air by the end of 1954. Eighty-six 
other communities are also making 
plans for their stations. 


Schools Warned Not to 
Overbuild Elementary Facilities 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.— School officials 
should see that facilities are flexible 
enough to meet changing needs. 

In an address to the New York 
State School Boards Association, 
W. Donald Walling, director of re- 
search for the New York State Com- 
mission on School Buildings, cautioned 
against building new schools on the 
basis of “temporary peak enrollments.” 

He said he feared that school ofh- 
cials would try to “build a seat for 
every child expected in the next five 
or six years, only to have a third or 
a half of the seats empty in 25 years.” 

With the present enrollment bulge 
now mainly in the elementary grades, 
schools that cannot be adapted to high 
school use might run out of pupils 
in the next 10 or 15 years, the officials 
were told. 
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designed e FOLDING CHAIRS 
| e STORAGE CABINETS 


e FILE CABINETS 
e WORK BENCHES 
s e DRAWING TABLES 
sensibly e STEEL SHELVING 
° KITCHEN CABINETS 
priced : 


soundly engineered 


FACTORIES IN... AURORA, ILL, AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 1226 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 











A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 
@elstat i @:7F Toters ef y ke ~ k e [ fe) y r t e f } et . 
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Concentrate on Attitudes, Avoid Overprotection, 
Educators Agree at National Safety Congress 


CHICAGO.—"Hot rods—to be or not 
to be” was the unscheduled topic which 
gave real zest to the driver education 
session of the 41st National Safety 
Congress. From a panel of five teen- 
agers came advice for administrators 
and other community leaders in deal- 
ing with the hot rod problem. 

There were three boys and two 
girls on the panel, and the vote was 
3 to 2 for hot rods. Recalling the 
success of “drag strips” (supervised 
runways where souped-up cars race 
against time, not against each other, 
at regularly scheduled shows), the 
boys insisted that development of 
automotive and other mechanical skills 
can come from the schools’ capitaliz- 
ing on youths’ natural interest in cars. 

The teen-agers recommended super- 
vised, well managed hot rod clubs in 
high schools, but they urged the ad- 
ministrators not. to confuse teen-age 
terms. For the “23 skidoo” educator 
the teen-agers carefully defined the 
differences between “hot rod,” “cook 


1226 Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





wagon,” and “sports car.” The chan- 
neling of hot rod interests into con- 
structive channels, reported the stu- 
dents, was one of the problems dealt 
with in the recent state teen-age safety 
conferences which have been held in 
eight states over the nation since the 
first one was called by the governor 
of Colorado last year. 

Driver education wasn’t the only 
topic considered by the school and 
college section of the Safety Con- 
gress, which met here October 19 to 
23. During the five-day conference 
educators were urged to consider 
safety education as a lifelong process 
embracing many school and out-of- 
school experiences. 

While teaching technics and in- 
structional aids for safety education 
were frequently discussed, speakers at 
the conference talked most about atti- 
tude formation and establishing the 
psychological setting for safety. Safety 
educators were cautioned against un- 
wise handling of the topic of safe 





living in such a way that fear or over- 
protection is the result. It was empha- 
sized again and again that children 
must learn to live safely in real situ- 
ations; they should not be carefully 
detoured around the presence of ordi- 
nary dangers. 

A study was quoted by C. Benton 
Manley, director of secondary educa- 
tion in Springfield, Mo., which showed 
that overprotected children become 
“accident-prone.” One of the discus- 
sion groups looked at the significance 
of these findings in terms of the func- 
tions of school safety patrols. 

Many of the safety experts seemed 
to agree that the schools’ biggest job 
now lies with secondary age youth. 
Accident reports over the past several 
years show approximately a 50 per 
cent decline in the accident death 
rate for children aged 5 through 14. 
On the other hand, the accident death 
rate for boys and girls aged 15 through 
19 is just as high now as it was sev- 
eral years ago. 

D. Willard Zahn, associate super- 
intendent at Philadelphia, opened the 
first general session with the keynote 
address, “How Can Safety Education 
Be Improved?” Pointing out that one 
of the biggest obstacles to safety edu- 
cation is the double value standard 
between parents and children with 
regard to safety habits, Dr. Zahn said. 
“The school is engaged in constant 
competition between the ideal values 
and practices of the school environ- 
ment and the usually less ideal, some- 
times totally different, set of values 
outside the school. The parent jay- 
walks, Dad drives through a red light 
or shades it a bit when Junior is in 
the car, or a child presents the home 
safety check list to his parents only 
to have its suggestions flagrantly 
violated.” 

Somehow, said Dr. Zahn, “a child 
must learn to act in a safe way through 
safe living until safe action becomes 
an integral part of his behavior pat- 
tern.” Dr. Zahn reminded his audi- 
ence that, with such problems as these, 
a total program of safety education 
obviously cannot be handled by a 
school safety patrol alone, no matter 
how effective the patrol is. Nor can 
classroom safety codes or assembly 
programs or poster parades do it all. 

There were special words of advice 
to school administrators. Dr. Zahn 
observed that “the administrator is 
probably the one person who can do 
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To al cducdtons: 


Make your teaching more effective and enjoyable—use 


’ 


“Ten-Twenty” Universal Desks and “Flexi-tables” in your classroom. 











For individual desk work, seat 
your students in ““Ten-Twenty” 
Universal Desks. They are the 
only desks that can give them 
comfortable cradleform seating 
in every posture position; ten 
and twenty-degree desk-top 
slopes for reading, writing, 

art work; a level desk top for 
manipulative work. The fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment assures 
proper working distance, and 
eliminates distracting chair 
scraping noise. Your room will 
always have desks of the correct 
size, too, because each desk and 
seat is easily adjusted for 
proper height. 


























For group work, add some 
“*Flexi-tables’” and Envoy 
Posture chairs to your class- 
room equipment. Only 
“‘Flexi-tables’”’ permit widest 
variety of arrangements for 
groups of all sizes. Every 
bit of floor space can be 
used for teaching activities 
by fitting L-shaped ‘‘Flexi- 
tables’’ in the ‘‘extra’”’ 
corners, and Trapezoidal- 
shaped ‘‘Flexi-tables’”’ along 
clear wall space. Twin 
oval-shaped supporting 
standards make ingress and 
egress easy, as compared 
with conventional four- 
legged tables. Companion 
Envoy chair encourages 
good posture, accommodates 
wide range of child sizes. 
For more grouping ideas, 
write for ‘‘Flexi-table’’ 
brochure. 

































ctmewican Seating 


“WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Richards -Wilcox oie sia 
SCHOOL hai mmo i Si fo 


Control Door Wordrobe is instantly 


WARDROBES accessible, instantly exposed for air- 


ing, simply by opening master door. 


We had Johnny in mind when we designed R-W school ward- 
robes. Johnny’s health, comfort and convenience—not to mention 
his occasional frivolous moods—were all factors to be considered. 

For instance, the problem of achieving maximum hygiene 
and comfort was solved by a unique system of doors. This system 
allows fresh air to circulate through the clothes. It helps reduce 
musty odors, keeps the wardrobe sanitary and allows damp 
clothes to dry quickly. And R-W Wardrobes have no inaccessible 
walls and corners. Cleaning’s a snap, and they’re easy to keep 
clean. 

And what could be more convenient for youngsters than 
doors that open at a touch, with knobs and inside hooks easily 
accessible to even the smallest child. 

The rugged construction of R-W School Wardrobes is designed 
to withstand heavy usage—especially those days when Johnny 
and his friends are ‘“‘feeling their oats.”’ 


Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes are manufactured 
according to three standard principles of operation: 


Each type can be fur- / 1. Individual Door Operation—fully receding \ 
nished with flush doors, Wy 
coat racks, chalk boards, { 2, Pair Door Operation 

cork boards and other 

accessories. 3, Multiple Door Operation 


For complete information about Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes, 
write to: 


SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK © fiRE 
DOORS & MXTURES © GARAGE DOORS & EQUIP. 
MENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
@ SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS © 


ee ee eee $20 THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


| NEWS... 


most to achieve the involvement of 
large numbers of persons in worth- 
while safety activity.” To the admin- 
istrator, he advised these things: (1) 
Safety responsibility within the school 
must be centered in some one person 
close to the superintendent—a status 
person. (2) Safety education should 
not- be centered in one academic de- 
partment within the school such as 
physical education or the social studies 
but should have easy access to all the 
areas in which the safety factor enters. 
(3) A safety committee made up from 
the staff is essential... (4) The impor- 
tance of the job to be done demands 
a special person with enough time 
to follow through with an effective 
program—this means it shouldn't be 
“half-time with visual aids” or “put 
in with physical education.” 

The question, “Can we improve 
safety education?” was answered Yes 
by Paul McGhee, dean of the division 
of general education, New York Uni- 
versity. “But,” he pointed out, “the 
answer won't come easily.” Dr. Mc- 
Ghee reviewed the encouraging in- 
crease in the know-how of teaching 
safety education through the better 
technics which are constantly being 
discovered, and he advised that the 
schools keep up the good work of 
teaching the obvious practices that 
lead to safety in every aspect of life. 
“And when all this has been done,” 
he said, “we are left with the largest 
part of the job still to do: to dis- 
cover how boys and girls and adults 
can be motivated so that their actions 
reflect a positive desire to live, so 
that they will be men for themselves, 
not men against themselves.” 

Dr. McGhee insisted that the pri- 
mary job of safety education is one 
of building attitudes rather than one 
of specific skills or knowledges. “If 
this is true,” he said, “it naturally 
follows that it becomes the task of 
the entire school community.” He 
outlined two major ways in which 
favorable attitudes toward safety can 
be developed. First, we must sell the 
idea of safety for greater adventure, 
not for restricted living. Second, we 
must seek to build ideals, enthusiasm 
and positive attitudes on the part of 
adults in the community so that chil- 
dren may learn through example as 
well as precept—model learning, as 
the psychologists say. 

The Oklahoma requirement of an ex- 
tensive report of accidents involving 
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In the modern schools of today there’s a heavy accent on the 


functional aspect of products that make up the structures, 


School administrator and architect alike may want the new but 


never the untried and unproved. 


Here at Ceco we are forever seeking functional improvements In 
products, but we do not aspire to be first just to be first with some- 
thing new. Instead we prefer to observe developments with studied 
care... to present new products when we can proudly say-— 


“Here is a Ceco tested and improved design... the finest of it's 


kind... a product you can use with assurance it will perform as 


intended.” (cace) 





Here are 4 
Functional-Proved 
Ceco Products 


LO 


to Ceco for functional-proved 


design in metal building products... 





CECO STEEL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, Offices, warehouses 
j and fabricating plants in principal cities 
jf  aater the big dlivenes General Offices: 5601 W. 26th Street, 
Coy Rakes Chicago 50, Illinois 


to construction products 


ECO ENGINEERING 














Ceco intermediate Windows &xactness 
in design, assuring the just-right win- 
dow is the ‘‘Functional Featyre’’ 
here. Only Ceco offers both 1%” and 

Y2" Intermediate Windows that can 
be adapted to any building problem. 
They assure tight weatherseal. 





Ceco Sterling Aluminum Projected 
Windows Simplicity is the ‘‘Func- 
tional Feature’’ in this newest Ceco 
product. Framing members have sim- 
ple lines that blend with modern 
motifs...hardware is in keeping 
with functional thinking. 


Ceco Standardized Hollow Metal Doors 
Pin-Point Precision in matching hard- 
ware to doors is the ‘‘Functional 
Feature’’ here in the broadest line 
ever offered, with doors and hard- 
ware made for each other and 
supplied by one responsible source. 


Ceco Sterling 3-in-} Aluminum 
Windows Metal Prime window, storm 
window and screen combine for ver- 
satility as a ‘‘Functional Feature’ of 
this Ceco creation. Self-storing 
screens and storm windows take the 
work out of seasonal changing. 
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MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


castall over 50 


NATIONAL HAND prvers/ 


Why 


gE ‘3 








View of one of the washrooms in Brooks 
Memorial Union, Marquette University, Mil- 
wavkee, showing students using a National 
Hand Dryer. Over 50 National Dryers are also 
installed in men's and women's washrooms in 
other buildings comprising the University. 


To reduce maintenance cost. 
National Hand Dryers eliminate cost 
of towels, storing of towels, filling 
cabinets, disposing of towels, cleaning 
washrooms, plumbing service. 


To secure improved sanitation. 
Impartial tests conducted by the U.S. 
Health Service prove conclusively that 
National Hand Drying is far more 
sanitary than hand drying by any other 
method. Ask for complete Public 
Health Report. 


ALINE LO MOTI Gray 


+oedries hands completely 
dry in 20 seconds! 


Do you really kmow how much your 
washroom service is costing you? Save 
85c out of every $1 you are now 
spending for washroom maintenance. 
Fill in coupon and attach to company 
letterhead for complete information. 








NATIONAL DRYER SALES CORPORATION 


616 West Adams) Street, Chicago. 6, Illinois 





Send me the fects. Cost comparison of towels vs. 
National Hand Dryers, Public Health Service Re- 
port and descriptive literature. 
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Cc 
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Address 
City 





State 
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school buses was described to the Safety 
Congress. Henry A. Vaughn, super- 
visor of the school bus safety program 
in Oklahoma, outlined the procedure 
followed there which requires more 
than the usual police report if school 
buses are involved. “Each year has 
brought a decrease in the total number 
of accidents in the state,” he said. The 
program has also meant reduced insur- 
ance premiums, according to Mr. 
Vaughn. His recommendation to the 
congress was that “only by a central- 
ized reporting and accounting system 
can an effective program for combating 
accidents be developed.” 

Driver education in the rural areas 
was the topic discussed at the annual 
driver education breakfast. Iowa and 
Pennsylvania brought encouraging hope 
for the solution of the perplexing prob- 
lem of getting driver education into 
small school districts which have few 
students and fewer tax dollars. In these 
two states counties have cooperated in 
sharing costs of teachers, materials, 
training vehicles, and other items in 
order to place the program of driver 
education within the reach of students 
and pocketbooks in rural areas. 

Herbert J. Stack, director of the cen- 
ter for safety education at New York 
University (who was honored during 
the conference for his completion of 
25 years in safety education), pointed 
up the urgent need for expansion of 
driver education in rural areas. Dr. 
Stack said that 57 per cent of the high 
schools today are not offering driver 
education courses. Concentration on 
rural areas would improve that figure, 
he declared. 


Average Costs of Schools 
Given in U.S.0.E. Report 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The average 
cost of school buildings is now about 
$15 a square foot. 

This figure was released on No- 
vember 15 by the School Housing 
Section of the U.S. Office of Education. 
Information in this report was de- 
rived from data developed from the 
Controlled Materials Plan. Limited to 
public elementary and secondary school 
building unit cost data, the report is 
based on 3003 buildings, most of 
which were started between July 1951 
and September 1952. 

The average cost per square foot 
for elementary school buildings of 
fire-resistive construction was $15.12. 
(Continued on Page 120) 














Durable... 


Accurate... 
Easy to use! 


You can be sure of these dependable 
features when your health scales bear 
the name Fairbanks-Morse—first name 
in scales! This is the new Model 1265, 
noted for its accuracy... durability... 
smart appearance... and easy-to-use 
features—you get trouble-free perform- 
ance over the years. Fairbanks, Morse 


| & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





SCALES © PUMPS « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © RAIL CARS ¢ HOME WATER 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT © FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 
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no time like Holiday Vacation 
to put your floors in tip-top shape 














HILLYARD 
Maintaineer 
makes fast 
work of large 
area clean-up 
with HILL- 
YARD Super 
Shine-All neu- 
tral chemical 
cleaner and 
Curv-Action ( 
squeegee. 





6 hristmas vacation is the ideal 
“time-out” for all necessary build- 
ing renovation, cleaning and refinishing 
of gyms and floors. So be prepared— 
by ordering maintenance supplies now 
to avoid late arrivals or shortages that 
mean costly delays. And remember — 
HILLYARD puts the services of 120 
trained floor experts on your staff not 
your payroll. There’s one near you to 
take the worry out of clean-up problems. 


A<Lo 


After you lay out your work program 
and are away for the vacation period, 
the HILLYARD Maintaineer will follow 
through with your janitorial staff. He 
will recommend the best and most eco- 
nomical methods and materials. Make 
sure that the work will be successfully 
accomplished. His services are free. 


Call on the HILLYARD Maintaineer, 
the man with Economical Ideas on 
Floor Treatments. 


FA 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


For Faster Serice Wire or Call Direct 


& ¢ ° 
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CHECK YOUR NEEDS-NOW! _ 


GYM AND FLOOR FINISHES 
FLOOR DRESSINGS 

WAXES — FLOOR SEALS 
SANITARY SUPPLIES 
DISINFECTANT SUPPLIES AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 

















BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Why architects specify 
Weldwood products for schools 


2 y—— a 








RED OAK WELDWOOD paneling in the main entrance hall of new Midland School, 


Rye, New York. Architect: 


Emilio di Rienzo. Gen. Contr: Peter A. Camilli & Sons. 


Low first cost, low maintenance, 
al 


Sa aa duis cds ba On age 
TEACHER'S DESK and movable storage cabinet in each 
classroom of the Foster A. Begg School in Manhattan 
Beach, California. Made of Novoply, this desk is a compact 
unit 3 feet and 11 inches long—can be telescoped an 
additional 2 feet 7 inches to provide working space 6 feet 
long. Architects: Daniel, Mann, and Johnson & Mende shall. 


More imaginative and functional schoo! designs are 
now possible with Weldwood products. 


Designers of new schools and modernizers of older ones have 
discovered that lower building and maintenance costs need not 
be dependent on drab, institutional designs. A variety of Weldwood 
products now makes possible a fresh, functional approach de- 
signed to aid the pupil without increasing the burden of the 
taxpayer. 

WELDWOOD HARDWOOD PANELING, for instance, adds the 
warmth and beauty of natural wood to every room in the school, 
yet it never needs to be painted and is guaranteed for the life 
of the building. 

ARMORPLY? CHALKBOARD hias many advantages over the old 
“blackboard.” You can save up to 30% on installation because it 
requires no frame. Resists cracks and scratches, takes chalk 
beautifully, and its pleasing green surface is easier on young eyes. 
It leads a double life too! Armorply Chalkboard’s porcelain-on- 
steel face* attracts magnets and becomes a visual educational aid. 
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 —_— ae THE LIGHT cut-outs will: mot weaken the 
LOOK WHAT'S HAPPENED to the old ‘ ‘blackboard! It’s now a pleasing, eye-easy, rigidity of these birch Weldwood Stay-Strate 
green. Porcelain-surfaced steel attracts magnets! Won't scratch, chip or crack. Doors. The Weldwood Fire Door carries the 
Saves up to 30% on installation because it needs no frame. Sketch shows how easily U. L. label for class B and C openings, Lake 
it attaches to wall. Ry eg to last the life of the building. Fairlawn Junior High Hiawatha School, Troy Hills, N. J. Architect: 
School, Fairlawn, New Jersey. Architect: Arthur Rigolo. Installed by: Atkins & Co. Emil A. Schmidlin, Gen, Contr: A. Lowe & Co. 


DURABLE crack-free Novo- 
ply-walled corridor, Cuts 
maintenance costs. Novo- 
ply panels are quickly in- 
stalled —speed up building 
time. Unqua School, Mas- 
sapequa, L, I., New York. 
Architect: —— J. Dip- 
pell. Gen, Contr: Sehu- 
macher & Forelle, Inc. 


THE FUNCTIONAL beau ty 
and adaptability of Weld- 





wood products is the key- j ee . 

note here. Unique closets THIS RICH LOOKING auditorium wall was achieved with prefinished 
were made from sturdy birch Plankweld®. Insert shows how simple it is to erect Plankweld. 
Oak Weldwood. Holmes Metal clips hold narrow-width panels to wall; edges are grooved and 
School, Darien, Conn. — overlap to conceal nails, Available in five handsome hardwoods; no 
Architects: Ketchum,Gina painting or on-the-job finishing necessary, Attaches to any surface, 
and Sharp. Gen, Contr: Hillside School, Montclair, New Jersey. Architects: Starrett and Van 
Sam Grasso Co. Ine. Vleck and Reginald Marsh Associates. Gen, Contr: Frank W. Bogert. 


lasting beauty 
THEN THERE'S THE NEW WELDWOOD produc t—Novoply*. It’s ; Weldwood 


sen, tee Macatee: cee oa a Unies Sere eee 

we Ee oe shut: age ea ever WORLD'S LARGEST PLYWOOD ORGANIZATION 
produced— is practically warp-free. Wax it, stain it, or finish it Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
natural. It thrives on rough treatment. Good two sides, it’s 
perfect for wall paneling, sliding doors, partitions, built-ins 
and furniture. 


and U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
DISTRIBUTING UNITS IN 60 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Weldwood is a registered trademark 
WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOORS and Weldwood Fire Doors 
are renowned for the mineral core used in their construction. United States Plyweed Corporation NS-12-53 
The Weldwood Fire Door carries the Underwriters’ Laboratory Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th St.,N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
label for class B and C openings. Both doors are available in a : 
5 , np . ence . Free: Please send me literature on: 
variety of beautiful woods and are guaranteed for the “‘life of the 
installation” against warping, shrinking or swelling even under 
the most adverse conditions. 


Contemplating school modernization or new construction? 
Then look to Weldwood for materials that guarantee beauty as 
well as long life. 60 United States Plywood or U. S.-Mengel 
showrooms located from coast to coast will welcome your visit. 


tTrademark * Porcelain enamel surface by The Bettinger Corporation 
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practically 
indestructible 
and quiet 
Kys-ite 
molded 
plastic 


tableware 








and trays 
for student 
cafeterias 


Up to 5 times songet than 
ordinary plastics, Kys-ite 
tough to chip or crack... 
stacking, carrying and wash- 

can be done at top speed 
without any danger. Light- 
weight, quiet, eliminati: 
noisy clatter. Washes easily — 
manually or in machine, safe 
in boiling water. Stain-resist- 
ant tableware in maple color; 
red or brown trays. 





50™ ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 








K Fibre Sales Corp., Dept. NS 
Te Lesington Ave, NY. 1TN. Y. 
Please send me further information on 
(0 Kys-ite Tableware () Kys-ite Trays 
















| cially between rural and urban areas. 


NEWS... 


(Continued From Page 116) 
Costs were lowest in the southeast 
section of the nation ($8.77) and 
highest in the upper Atlantic region 
($18.79). 


Cost for junior and/or senior high | 


school buildings for the nation aver- 
aged $14.58 per square foot, less than 
the cost for elementary buildings. 
Again the southeast was the lowest 
region, and costs were greatest in 
the upper Atlantic region. 

Cost data reported in the survey 
are land, professional fees, furniture, 
and equipment that is not an integral 
part of the building. In computing 
square foot areas, the gross floor area 
of each building was taken as a sum 
of the square feet of all floors within 
the building perimeter at the respec- 
tive floor levels. 

The report points out that, in addi- 
tion to variation in costs between the 
regions, there were also substantial 
differences within each state, espe- 


Columbia Bicentennial Given 


$44,500 by Fund 


New YorK.—Two grants from the 


Fund for the Republic to be used for | 


the advancement of Columbia Uni- 
versity's bicentennial theme, “Man's 
Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof,” were announced by 
Grayson Kirk, president of the uni- 
versity, in September. 


The grants, amounting to $44,500, | 
| - 
| are among the first to be made by the | 


Fund for the Republic, which was cre- 
ated by the Ford Foundation 


| 000. 


| Thomas Briggs Named 





Chairman of New Council 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—-Thomas 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City, has been | 


elected chairman of the Council for 
the Advancement of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Inc. 

Newly incorporated, the council is 


. . . | 
a nonprofit organization that will work | 
with business, industry, labor repre- | 


sentatives, and other citizens to im- 
prove secondary school curriculums 
and methods of teaching. 


It will function through the aus: | 


| pices of the National Association of 


| Secondary-School Principals, a depart- | 
ment of the National Education As- | 


sociation, 


last | 
February and endowed with $15,000,- | 


H. | 


Briggs, emeritus professor of edua- | 
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Of Needless 
Washroom Expense 
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*No Towel Costs 
..- Less Maintenance 


Save up to 85% of washroom costs with 
new, faster drying Sani-Dri hand and hair 
dryers, No buying and storing of paper 
towels . .. no monthly service fee for cloth 
towels. Sani-Dri reduces maintenance over- 
head and provides 24-hour, automatic dry 
ing without mess and clutter. Washrooms 
| are more sanitary with no towel waste and 
| no fire hazard. All Sani-Dri models carry 
| the Underwriter’s seal of approval and 
full 2 year guarantee! 


Only Sani-Dri—The Original 
Electric Dryer, Offers So 
Many Exclusive Features! 






















No other dryer offers all the advantages of Sani- 
Dri. No other dryer gives you as complete a line 

b> of models to choose from 
for your particular wash- 
room requirements. 










You, too, Can 
Save with 
Sani-Dri! 















WRITE TODAY FOR NEW TLLUSTRATED FOLDER ! 






| 





THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO 







33123 Commonwealth Avenue, No. Chicago, Ill. 
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COMMERCIAL FOOD WASTE 


DISPOSER 


With Reverso-CLEAN Action 


This new Toledo disposes of your 

food waste the fast, easy, sanitary 

way. Eliminates tedious, obso- 

lete handling of garbage pails 

. . . food waste is shredded 

and flushed away. 
“Reverso-CLEAN” Ac- 

tion — self-cleaning, as 

shredder reverses auto- 

matically on each use, 

or under extra load, 

Easily installed in 

sink, for standard 

opening, or with 

Stainless steel 

coneand scrap- 


ing block. 


a 


aes 


Check Your 
’ Kitchen Needs! 


Today—famous Toledo pre- 

cision can help you attain top 

efficiency in a wide range of res- 

taurant kitchen operations, 
Toledo Dishwashers and Food 
Machines of advanced design and 
outstanding performance are avail- 
able in a complete selection of types 
and capacities for all restaurant and in- 
stitutional food serving requirements. 
Also—Toledo Receiving and Portion 


Scales enable you to accurately weigh it in... 
weigh it out ...to control costs. Get literature 
for future reference. Write for bulletin 100-J. 

















Street..... COCO HHO ee sewer eeeneeee 


Toledo Scale Company, Rochester Division, 
245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send without obligation your bulletins on these 
Toledos: 


[J Slicers (] Choppers [_] Dishwashers [_} Steck Machines 


() Sows 


Institution. ..seees 


[[] Waste Disposers ([_jPeelers [(] Scales 
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READER OPINION 


10) 


salutary 


(Continued From Page 


editorial will have some 
effects, 

I was also interested in your edi- 
torial, “Bigness Is Not Efficiency.” In 
your argument concerning this tssue, 
you might put more emphasis on the 
necessity for school districts to have 
a certain bigness in order to be educa- 
tionally productive as well as to be 
capable of better purchasing. 

I recognize the importance of pur- 
chasing as efficiently as possible. It is 





mt 











TOO EARLY TO LEARN 


‘asout (inNe/ 


Learning the value of time is as 
important as learning the value 
of a dollar... and advanced 
educational methods place great 
emphasis on teaching tomorrow’s 
men and women to time them- 
selves in the solving of important 
problems or in the performance 
of their daily tasks. 

SranparD Clock and Program 
Systems have been helping pupils 
and teachers alike to make the 
best use of their time since 1884. 


a me 


one important argument for larger 
school districts, but to my way of 
thinking, it is by no means the more 
important argument.—RUSSELL T. 
GREGG, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Foreign Languages for Grades 
Sirs: 

I was very much interested in read- 
ing, in the September 1953 issue of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS, the Roving 
Reporter's paragraphs on the foreign 






STANDARD 


The STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


77 LOGAN STREET ° 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 









language offering of the Port Wash- 
ington Junior High School. It may 
be interesting to you to know that 
ever since the junior high schools in 
our Cheltenham Township were or- 
ganized in 1926 we have offered what 
I think is a rich opportunity for ex- 
ploring the foreign languages. 

For our seventh graders, we give 
the opportunity to explore their inter- 
ests and their capacities through a 
contact with all the offerings that our 
junior high school includes. For one- 
half year all of our seventh grade 
pupils are exposed to a general lan- 
guage course. This gives our children 
a taste of the languages which are 
offered in our schools, as well as help- 
ing the teachers, our guidance officials, 
the principal, and parents in deter- 
mining the degree of ability which 
the children at that time have for 
further language study. 

In our eighth year we offer for 
further exploration, as well as for 
serious study, an elective in either 
Latin or French. Successful completion 
of this eighth year's work is required 
for the work of the ninth year in 
either language. As our school grows 
in size, we shall add a Spanish class. 

In addition to the study of the lan- 
guage itself all the other interesting 
and instructive elements that make 
up the culture of the peoples are 
included. 

We have found such a program of 
exceptional value not only for the child 
but for those adults—teachers and 
parents—who are interested in his 
development.—H. M. WESSEL, prin- 
ctpal, Elkins Park Junior High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


Competition Defended 


Sirs: 

I think that the present trend of 
educational concept concerning com- 
petition is wrong. We have reached 
a point in so-called authoritative think- 
ing where competition in any form is 
verging on the sinful. 

Our nation was built upon the com- 
petitive idea; it is the nation’s phi- 
losophy. John Dewey says education 
is life. Have we not almost reached 
a point where educational thinking 
has become untenable under the dem- 
ocratic concept of life? I am begin- 
ning to feel that some of the criticism 
directed toward the schools is because 
of this type of thinking—Epwin E. 
LOWE, superintendent, Sedan, Kan. 
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GOLD SEAL 
Bulletin Board Cork 


GOLD SEAL 
Nairn Inlaid 
Linoleum 


For further information, write: 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Kearny, N. J. ©1953 
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Prvctsitse in single 


piece rolls up to 90’ long. No 
need for unsightly seams. 


Baurtap back for 


greater strength. Easily in- 
stalled directly to backing 
board or smooth plaster. 


(** aable color 


line: 2 tans, 2 greens, 1 gray 
in 14” gauge. Three colors in 
1,” gauge. 73” or 49” wide. 


| ees Takes 


cleaning and thumb-tacks 
in its stride. Many Gold 
Seal bulletin boards: still 
giving service after years 
and years of hard use. 


Openness 
rap: See 


SS 


The Chamberlain School in New Britain, Conn. 1/8” Veltone 
and Gold Seal Bulletin Board Cork is used throughout. Good 
idea ...1/8” Veltone in the same Nairn Inlaid Linoleum for work 
surfaces. Architect: Warren 8. Holmes. Assoc. Architect; Emilio 


DeRienzo. 


E 
GSY to maintain. 


Dense, smooth surface with 
no dirt-catching cracks, 


Fiexivie. Gold Seal 


Nairn Inlaid Linoleum offers 
a quiet, resilient, comfort- 
able surface for teachers 
and pupils. 


uaranteed. 
With all Gold Seal products 
you get an absolute guar- 
antee of satisfaction—or 
your money back. 


oe to wear out. 


Some installations of Gold 
Seal Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 
are still giving top service 
after 30 years of use... 
proof of its quality and 
long-term economy. 


Alo ino wars 














NOW! Lowest Cost Ever for 
a Genuine HILD Floor Machine 











You save on your initial investment. You keep on saving in re- 
duced labor cost. With its husky “% H.P motor and 12% inch 
brush spread, the Http Model “K” matches the performance of 
larger, more costly floor machines. It glides effortlessly, silently 
over the floor...has attachments to scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand 
or steel-wool floors of all kinds. Built to estab- 
lished Hitp quality standards with efficient new 
greaseless power transmission system. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO., 740 W. Washington Bivd. 
Dept. SC-12 Chicago 6, Ill. 


FACTORY ar or te 250 £,. 43rd St., New MA ag 17, N.Y, 
4271 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 5, Ca 
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MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 



















Ask for a FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 










Port V, vaca 





> 
HILD Ail-Auto 
-Mati 
UPHOLSTERY 
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HAIRPINLINE COLD ‘CATHODE 
CUTS MAINTENANCE COST 37% 


Cold Cathode is designed to outlast all other lamps 5 to 1. 
Low-brightness lamp eliminates louvers. 
Eliminates vacuum-cleaner cleaning of fixtures. 








Eliminates scrubbing of louvers. — 
Eliminates continuous lamp changing. : 
Two-year unconditional lamp guarantee against burnouts. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOOKLET 
FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2347 £. NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 


SurAonm 


i24 





NEWS... 


New York Defines Policy of 
Releasing Pupils From School 

New YorK.—A directive has been 
issued to principals and supervisors 
here forbidding them to release a 
child during school hours to persons 
other than parents. 

Reminding the school personnel of 
the recent Kansas City kidnapping and 
murder of Bobby Greenlease, William 
Jansen, superintendent, called atten- 
tion to the “grave responsibility” in- 
cumbent upon school officials for the 
care and protection of school children. 

“The paramount consideration 
should be the safety of the pupil,” 
Dr. Jansen said. “When the person in 
charge of the school is in doubt, he 
may send a responsible person from 
the school with the child with instruc- 
tions to surrender the child to the par- 
ents or relatives only, even if such 
action may cause temporary incon- 
venience by necessitating a change in 
the school organization.” 


Adult Education Program 
Centers on Local Communities 

New YorK.—They packed them in 
here for the Adult Education Associ- 
ation meeting in October—registration 
reached 850. One person vitally 
interested in adult education who 
wasn't on hand was President Eisen- 
hower, but a message from him was 
read reminding the educators that “the 
education of a mature person is never 
completed.” 

Delegates to the four-day meeting 
made their days ones of accomplish- 
ment in furthering the cause of adult 
education. Out of the sessions two 
developments of special concern to 
school administrators emerged. First, 
following up the findings last year 
of the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, authorization 
was granted to seek foundation funds 
for a rapid expansion of adult educa- 
tion in public schools and the devel- 
opment of a specific program along 
these lines. A resolution was passed 
by the association urging collabora- 
tion with the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers in an at- 
tempt to stimulate adult education in 
public schools through the leadership 
of the state departments of education. 

Second, shifting the focus of adult 
education to the local community, the 
association authorized a program de- 
signed to help representatives of the 
various agencies in the community to 
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Offers a Quality 


JUVENILE FOLDING CHAIR 
For Every Age and Height JW 


Posture-designed—in 11”, 12”, 13”, 14”, and 15” 
seat heights—Clarin offers you a juvenile 

steel folding chair for every age group. 

Perfectly engineered to the same high 
construction and material specifications 

as Clarin adult chairs, the Juveniles are 

light, stable, easy to carry, will not 

collapse, tip or fold, even though a child 

stands on them. Because Clarin Juvenile 

Chairs are scientifically designed for 

comfort and healthful posture, children 

are far less apt to get restless sitting in 

them. Beautiful, long-lasting, baked 

enamel finishes in Fire-engine Red and 

Kelly Green—colors children love. Also in Opal Grey and Bronze. 


Write today for Free Illustrated folder, giving details and moderate prices. 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 14, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


@eeeeeeoeneeoeeeeceeeeeeeeeeaeneeveeeeaeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


For Your Every Need... For Every Age from Nursery School to Adult 
CLARIN Presents 
The Onty Complete Line of Folding Chairs 


@eeeeeeeeeevneeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


(lo New FREE Catalog of complete line of Clarin Steel Folding Chairs on request. 
i ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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promote adult education on a local 
scale. 

At the opening session, David D. 
Henry, vice chancellor of New York 
University, mapped out a course of 
action by suggesting that the associ- 
ation lead the way in experimenting 
with television on channels reserved 
for educational purposes. He also 
asked that the educators explore the 
problem of education for the increas- 
ing group of aged persons in this 
country. A third field of study recom- 


mended by Dr. Henry was the promo- 
tion of international understanding 
through adult education. 

Making adult education less formal 
was a problem that came up on the 
convention agenda. 

When the votes were counted the 
association announced that its new 
president is Paul H. Sheats, associate 
director of the extension division of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Vice presidents are: Everett 
Hosman, dean of the college of adult 
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COMPLETE LINE OF NEW SEATING 
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VENEER ° 


National School 
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FULL UPHOLSTERED ° 


Service 


SOLID WOOD 


Institute Convention 


Palmer House, Chicago 


See us in Room 815-816 


Dealerships in open territory will be considered 


IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 


531 Ann St., N.W. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“The Finest in Seating —Competitively Priced” 





Manufacturers of Public Seating for Over a 


Quarter Century with Installations Throughout the World 
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education, University of Omaha; Her- 
bert Hunsaker, dean of Cleveland Col- 


lege, Western Reserve University; 
Robert Sharer, professor of education, 
Michigan State College, and Cyril 
Houle, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Fern Long, direc- 
tor of adult education, Cleveland 
Public Library, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Kentucky Approves New 
Formula for State Aid 

FRANKFORT, Ky.-—Kentucky citi- 
zens on November 3 approved a pro- 
posal to change the basis for state 
aid to local school districts. 

The proposal, an amendment to the 
Kentucky constitution, abolished the 
requirement under a provision of the 
state constitution that 75 per cent of 
the school funds must be distributed 
on a pupil census basis. Under the 
new provision the Kentucky general 
assembly will determine the method 
of distributing funds to the schools. 

Advocates of the amendment have 
contended that this is a necessary step 
toward adoption of a statewide mini- 
mum foundation program which is to 
be submitted to the general assembly 
in 1954. The Legislative Research 
Commission has estimated that the 
foundation program as now proposed — 
would approximately double the pres- 
ent state aid of $31,000,000 a year and 
would reduce the amount from local 
taxation from $36,000,000 to $34,- 
000,000. 

Among supporters of the amend- 
ment were Gov. Lawrence Wetherby 
and the Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor. Opposition was heaviest in 
those districts with large Roman Cath- 
olic populations. 


A.C.E.1. Outlines 
1954 Convention Plans 

St. PAUL.—Teachers, parents and 
others concerned with the well-being 
of children 2 to 12 will meet here 
in April. The 1954 study conference 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International will have as its 
theme “Effective Education for All 
Children.” 

Included in the five-day conference 
(April 18 to 23) will be interest- 
discussion and laboratory groups; 
school visiting, and consultation hours 
on nursery, kindergarten, primary, in- 


termediate, teacher education and 


church-school work. 
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SKYLIGHTS 
FOR 
SCHOLARS 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING 
GREATER FIRE PROTECTION 
MAXIMUM COMFORT 











Coolite glass in skylights 
improves daylighting in 
corridors of Culver City 
High School. 


COOLITE GLASS HELPS GUARD YOUNG EYES 


Eye fatigue is an enemy of education. Children must be provided with high levels 
of quality illumination. In the Cuiver City High School approximately 30,000 sq. 
ft. of Coolite wire glass by Mississippi was installed in skylights, flooding the 
entire interior with glare-free, controlled daylight. Coolite converts “raw” sun- 
light into softly diffused and conditioned illumination. The innate strength of this 
famous wire glass adds structural endurance, reduces danger from breakage. 
Coolite wire glass helps retard dangerous fires ... tends to “bottle up” fires before 
they can spread to tragic proportions . . . provides increased safety for occupants.* 
Coolite absorbs 50% of the solar heat, keeps interiors cooler, more comfortable, 


In its experimental schoolroom, Mississippi conducts contin- 
ving research on the school lighting qualities of its products. 
There is a school-tested pattern for every requirement, in 
line with your school building budget. Specify Mississippi 
Glass and make better daylighting a part of your plan. 
*Approved Fire Retardant No, 32 


MISSISSIPP GE, 
Send for free catalog, hs ¢ 0 M B A s Y 


“Better Daylighting 
Fae Gale 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 
Samples on request. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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The Edwards Synchroniatic Clock System is the simplest centrally 
controlled clock system on the market. And thanks to that simplicity is 


priced well below what you'd probably expect it to cost. 


Here’s how it works. A light on the panel shown above glows when power resumes 
after a failure. One switch sets clocks ahead . . . the other sets them back. 
No master clock needed, no mercury pendulums, rectifiers, condensers 
or radio tubes. Virtually error free, the Edwards Clock control system 
runs for years without attention. Write for Bulletin “CL”. 
Edwards Co. Inc., Dept. NS-12, Norwalk, Conn. 
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State Board of Education 
Approved by Ohio Voters 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—In, a spirited 
campaign, the electorate in Ohio ap- 
proved an amendment to the state 
constitution at the November 3 elec- 
tion, mandating a state board of edu- 
cation. 

The board will have the responsi- 
bility for selecting a state superintend- 
ent of public instruction and for 
developing policies for the state de- 
partment of education. The composure 
of the board and the method of elec- 
tion will be determined by the legis- 
kature. 

Martin Essex, superintendent of 
schools at Lakewood, served as chair- 
man of the 12 member policy commit- 
tee of the Ohio Association of School 
Administrators, which spearheaded the 
campaign. The amendment had the vig- 
orous opposition of Gov. Frank Lausche 
and the announced opposition of the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

The proponents of the proposal em- 
phasized the point of view that public 
education in America has traditionally 
been separate from the other aspects 
of political government and that a 
state board would function in the same 
manner as local boards, which are 
elected in Ohio. In addition, they said, 
it would provide continuity in office, 
attract more able leadership, and elim- 
inate charges of political domination. 
At the present time the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction is ap- 
pointed by the governor for a four- 
year term. 

The campaign was organized on a 
community level with 12 district and 
88 county chairmen. The Ohio Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the 
League of Women Voters were impor- 
tant allies. 

The proposal for a state board was 
defeated in 1939. The current referen- 
dum was a part of the program of the 
Ohio Education Association during the 
1953 session of the Ohio legislature. 


Two Board Members Resign 
Following Book Ban 

SHAFTSBURY, VT.—The banning of 
an official state history from class- 
rooms here has resulted in the resig- 
nation of two members of the school 
board. 

Doris Baban, board chairman, and 
Paul Harrington resigned as several 
residents considered action to force 
the three-member board to return 
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-Detroit Foundation Launches 


copies of “Vermont, a History of the 
Green Mountain State,’ to classroom 
use. The two board. members had 
described the book as “possibly sub- 
versive.” 

Neither member offered specific 
reasons for banning the book. They 
said all copies of the book had been 
sent away for review. 

The remaining member of the school 
board, Robert Jewell, a retired coast 
guard commander, said he would take 
action to return the history to the 
classrooms as soon as he could locate 
the missing copies. 


Educational TV Fund 

Detroit. — With a donation of 
$10,000, a drive to raise $1,250,000 
for the city’s educational television 
station was launched. 

The finance committee of the De- 
troit Educational Television Founda- 
tion expects to raise the money within 
the next few weeks. 

The station will operate on Chan- 
nel 56. 


Speakers Announced for 
School Boards Convention 

CHICAGO.—School board members 
congregating fer their annual meet- 
ing will consider “Our Schools—Amer- 
ica’s Biggest Business,” the theme se- 
lected for the convention. Delegates | 
to the National School Boards Asso- | 
ciation will meet from February 11 | 
to 13 at Atlantic City. 

Among the speakers at the con- 
vention will be O. H. Roberts Jr., 
who will have as his subject the theme | 
of the conference. Mr. Roberts is a 
director of the N.S.B.A. and president 
of the board of education at Evans- 
ville, Ind. At the annual banquet the 
Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, | 
will be the featured speaker. 

Again this year an “I Want to 
Know” session will be conducted in 
which the audience will address ques- 
tions to a panel of experts whose 
specialities range from athletics to 
transportation. 

Following an address by Honore 
E. Savaria, president of the board of | 
education, West Springfield, Mass., the 
audience is to be divided into 25 dis- 
cussion groups—each with a desig- 
nated leader and recorder who will | 
report its discussions relating to the | 
speaker's subjects. 
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America’s schools run more smoothly 
. . . America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 


Edwards Automatic Clock and Pro- 
gram Control Systems, models of pre- 
cision engineering, regulate school 
traffic with split-second accuracy. This 
ingenious system requires no master 
clock, no mercury pendulums, recti- 
fiers, condensers or radio tubes. Built 
around the famous dual-motored Tele- 
chron movement, Edwards Clocks are 
synchronized to ever accurate incoming 
alternating current...one or a hundred 
timepieces keep perfect time together. 
Virtually error-free, they run for years 
without costly servicing, Write for 
Bulletin “CL.” 
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TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 


Edwards Fire Alarm and Watchman’s 
Systems are chosen by leading archi- 
tects to protect America’s schools, hos- 
pitals and important buildings, Write 
for Bulletin “FA.” 
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CHALKBOARDS 





Modern styling and flexibility keynote 
this new Vers-A-Tilt chalkboard by 
Claridge. Incorporating a tilted. surface 
to eliminate glare from natural and arti- 
ficial light, the board itself is reversible, 
enabling the unit to be used as a chalk- 


board or tackboard. The Vers-A-Tilt 
promotes better penmanship since stu- 
dents assume a more natural writing 
position. 

A completely prefabricated unit, the 
new Vers-A-Tilt is installed in minutes; 
installation costs cut 75% and more. 
Without any major alterations, as re- 
quired by conventional chalkboards, the 
entire unit can be changed from a Ist 
grade height to that of an 8th grade in a 
matter of minutes. 


Write today for complete details on 
the Vers-A-Tilt Chalkboard and the 
full line of Claridge Chalkboards 
and Bulletin Boards. 
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Annual N.E.A. Scholarship 
Awarded to Manhattan Principal 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Associ- 
ated Exhibitors of the National Edu- 
cation Association has named Eugene 
Y. Maleska recipient of its annual 
award—the S. D. Shankland Memo- 
rial Scholarship for Graduate Study in 
School Administration. The scholar- 
ship pays a minimum of $1000 to 
promising candidates who intend to 
pursue careers as superintendents. 

Mr. Maleska has had teaching and 
supervisory experience, he has been 
an instructor at Hunter College and 
City College of New York, and he 
has served as director of playgrounds 
in the New York City area for several 
summers. So that he may attend Har- 
vatd University full time, Mr. Maleska 
has been granted a leave of absence 
from his present position as principal 
of P.S. 192, Manhattan. 

The Associated Exhibitors had pre- 
viously announced the other 1953-54 
award will be given to J. Phillips 
Reynolds of Brushton, N.Y. 


Norwegian Educator Endorses 
Columbia Bicentennial Theme 

BERGEN, NORWAY.—In an address 
to new students of the University of 
Bergen, Bjoern Trumpy, rector of the 
university, said that Columbia Uni- 
versity had taken the initiative for 
uniting the world’s universities in the 
fight for academic ideals and rights, 
for freedom of thought and word. 

“It is with a clear recognition of 
the dangers which threaten that Co- 
lumbia University has asked univer- 
sities all over the world to join in a 
united front in defense of our most 
treasured ideals,” he said in reference 
to the Bicentennial Theme, “Man's 
Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.” 

“It is said that knowledge is power, 
but I hope you do not regard the 
knowledge you are to acquire as 
merely the means of getting good 
jobs or becoming technically efficient,” 
he said. 

“Knowledge has its own high value, 
which is often more significant than 
the material values. . Knowledge 
only has its full value if it also gives 
you an important contribution to the 
content of life. . . . It should also be 
used to kill superstition and prejudice 
through its objectivity and to show that 
many of our ideologies are based on 
prejudice and ignorance. . . . But all 
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People who best know efficient dish- 
washing operation — food dispensers 
of all kinds —suggested the improve- 
ments, Now. . . it’s here — the new, 
improved Kewanee Dishwasher . . . 
still at the same low price! 


MORE-FOR-YOUR-MONEY FEATURES 
Adjustable Legs . . 
Panel . . . Larger Rinse Burner . 
More Efficient Motor Mounting... 
Hand-operated Flexible Hose (for 
Pre-wash Model) . . . Handier Faucet 
Mounting . . . Easy-access Thermo- 
stats .. . Cup Indentation for Switch. 


. Removable Front 


EASIER... FASTER DISHWASHING 
Dishes are placed in basket; put in 
wash compartment. Here, turbulent 
action of water thoroughly cleanses. 
After sanitization in 180° rinse water, 


dishes air-dry quickly! 





KEWANEE DISHWASHER 
802 Burlington Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me 
latest literature on new Kewanee Dish- 
washers, 
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Address 
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Booklet includes 7 pages of actual “before” and “after” photographs demonstrating the dramatic improvement 
when Rockford schools were relighted with Day-Brite fixtures, 


Send for this FREE booklet... TODAY! 


Here's a factual, informative booklet we'd like to put into the hands of 
every educator and school official in the country. We think it’s one of the 
most important pieces of literature concerning schools that Day-Brite 
has ever printed. , 

This 24-page report tells the absorbing story of a school system with a 
problem of overcrowded and under-lighted classrooms . . . how its School 
Board and Administrative Staff planned a corrective program ...how the 
program was financed...how four new schools were built and lighted 
with Day-Brite... how and why sixteen older schools were relighted with 
Day-Brite. 

Send for your free copy of this helpful report today. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below. We'll have your copy in the return mail. 


DAY -BRITE LIGHTING, INC., 
5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp. Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge and obligation 
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copies of the Rockford School Lighting Report. 
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modern school seating 
gives lasting service 
for your school... 







Griggs Skyliner chair desks are designed 
and built to endure the roughest treat- 
ment. They are made of the highest qual- 
ity deep drawing steel and are welded 
into one solid unit. The sides are one 
piece heavy gauge steel, formed to pro- 
vide exceptional strength and rigidity. 
The desk top is supported and braced to 

: provide a long life of care-free service. 
Genuine Formica is available on the tops pager assure each student the cor- 
to furnish great durabilty and resist ; 


scratching. Airliner No. 700 Table with 
No. 740 Choir 




















Skyliner No. 500 Chair Desk 


Griggs Skyliner chair desks are available 
in three sizes, 13”, 15”, and 17” seat 
heights. They are proporti lly d ig d 
so that every student can read, write, and 
sit comfortably. The desk top is easily 
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unit that is rigid and free 
wobbling. 


BELTON, TEXAS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, 
AND THEATRE SEATING 


Request Griggs Seating Catalog for full information on classroom seating! 
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RUGGED GUARDIAN 
of Persons and Property 


Children dash into streets . . . they need 
accident protection . . . Bothersome in- 
truders may roam your grounds. These 
are jobs for Continental, the better erect- 
ed, longer-lasting chain link fence. Get 






Please send FREE copy of 
‘Planned Protection''—com- 
plete manual on property 
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should have the right to use this 
| knowledge freely.” 

| Dr. Trumpy then quoted Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who said, “It is true that 
our farmers and our factories provide 
| those things on which we live. But 
| it is the Declaration of Human Rights 
| which gives us life. Anyone who lays 
brutal hands on that lays brutal hands 
on you and me.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt Sees 
| Deficiencies in U.S. Education 

TORONTO, ONT.—"“We in the Unit- 
ed States have to rethink our 
educational program completely,” said 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt recently. 

Her statement was made in an 
address to the 83d annual meeting 
| of the Congress of Correction which 
| met here in October. 

Pointing out that the demands of 
education which have not been met 
must be met, Mrs. Roosevelt declared 
that educational institutions in our 
country are failing to give young 
people a realistic understanding of 
world problems. 

“We taught most of our children 
in the past a lot about our own coun- 
‘try, but very little about the rest of 
the world,” she said. “Many of our 
people who go out to Europe and 
Asia as representatives of business 
and government haven't the remotest 
idea of what they have to combat in 
the form of communism or of other 
forces loose in the world today.” 








Radio Station Aids 
Teaching of Rural Students 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—In its fourth 
consecutive year, a radio program de- 
signed for rural students will be broad- 
cast throughout Michigan on 30 sta- 
| tions and will have an audience of 
| approximately 40,000 school children. 

The program, “Radio Classroom,” 
is sponsored jointly by the University 
of Michigan's Broadcast Service and 
' county school superintendents. 


Negro Elected Member 
of Richmond School Board 
RICHMOND, VA.—The first Negro 
since Reconstruction Days to be named 
to the school board here took office 
| recently. He is Booker T. Bradshaw, 
| a civic leader and insurance executive. 
His election by the city council was 
unanimous. Mr. Bradshaw succeeded 
| Mrs. Henry W. Decker, a 15 year 
| member of the board, who resigned. 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS 
—AND MORE! 


Budgetary Accounting 
Cost Records * Expenditure 
and Revenue Distribution 
General Ledger 
Student Accounts * Payrolls 
Store Records 
Governmental Reports 
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CHANGE JOBS INSTANTLY 


Change jobs with a turn of the 
job selector knob, Any four ac- 
counting operations controlled by 
one sensing panel. Any number of 
panels can be used, so there's no 
limit to the number of accounting 
jobs a Sensimatic will do. 


aS NES 
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acc OU NTI 
Speed and ease are inseparable in a Sensimatic because high 
productivity is built right into the machine. The sensing panel or 
“mechanical brain” directs the machine swiftly and automatically 
through every figuring operation and carriage movement. 


Because of this, there’s less for the operator to learn and to do. 
Every operator function has been simplified to require minimum 
No +h f; l effort. Even the insertion and alignment of forms has been 
W re ate “tive ! made so easy that important amounts of time are saved in this 
Sensimatic 500 with 19 totals one part of the work alone. It will be to your advantage to 
see a Sensimatic in action. At the very least, you'll have 
a new basis for judging accounting machine performance, 


Sensimatic 400 with 9 totals 

Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 

Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals A Burroughs representative will be glad to arrange 

Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals a demonstration at your convenience. You'll find 
Burroughs listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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James A. Lewis 
has resigned, ef- 


SUPERINTENDENTS . 





Will C. Crawford, superintendent at fective December 
San Diego, Calif., will resign Febru 1, as superintend- 
ary 1 to join the stafi of the Univer ent at Dearborn, 
sity of California at Los Angeles .in Mich. He leaves 
the department of school administra the position he 
tion. Dr. Crawford, a member of the hus held since 
executive committee of the A.A.S.A., James A. Lewis 1948 to become 


director of the bureau of school serv- 
ices at the University of Michigan. In 
Mich., in 1927, Mr. 


has been superintendent at San Diego 
1934, In 1949-50 he was second 
president of the A.A.S.A. He 
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These FEATURES make Sheldon Precision Lathes 
the finest school lathes — give them industrial ac- 
curacy and power. With these real industrial ma- 
chine tools you can teach true industrial shop 
practice. Because of these features Sheldon Lathes 
withstend “student abuse” and hold their accuracy 
without constant bearing maintenance. With fully 
and available with lever- 
operated spewd-changes. They are safe for students 
operate. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 





4266 WN. Knox Avenue 
CHICAGO 41, U. S. A. 
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began his career in education as a 
teacher. Later he went to Dowagiac, 
Mich., where he became superintend- 
ent in 1938, 
mentary and high school principal. 
From 1945 until 1948 he was superin- 
tendent at St. Joseph, Mich. 

Henry Earl Smith, superintendent at 
Sheboygan, Wis., for the last 20 years, 
will retire on July 1, 1954. 

Everette B. Stanley has succeeded 
the superintendent Washington 
County, Abingdon, Va., K. P. Birck- 
head, who retired after 16 years. Before 
his appointment, Mr. Stanley had been 
a principal at Gate City, Va. 

Paul C. Lemin has been appointed 
superintendent at Champion, Mich. 

Eugene L. Rarick has been named 
successor to Ross Bonham, superintend- 
Neb., for the last 11 


after having been an ele 


tor 


ent at Superior, 


years, 
Ralph Carroll, superintendent at 
Quitman, Mo., has been named to a 


similar position at Red Oak, Iowa. 

Edward W. Rushton has become su- 
perintendent at Roanoke, Va., upon 
the retirement of D. E. McQuilkin, 
who had served there for 35 years. 
For the last year Mr. Rushton has 
been assistant superintendent. 

Orb Hyslop, formerly a principal at 
Francisco, Ind., has been appointed su- 
perintendent for Gibson County, Prin- 
ceton, Ind., where he succeeds E. J. 
Hemmer. 

W. R. Morrow, principal of the high 
school at Atlantic, Iowa, has been 
named superintendent for Cass County, 
Auantic, Iowa. He succeeds Georgia 
Byrne, superintendent for 23 years, who 
resigned. 

Harry E. Ewing is the new super- 
intendent at Carson, Iowa. He had 
been superintendent at Cooper, Iowa, 
for six years. 

Golden P. Wright, high school prin 
cipal at Fillmore, Utah, for 11 years, 
is the new superintendent for Millard 
County, Fillmore. 

A. F. Cook, superintendent of the 
Boyne Valley Rural Agricultural 
School, Boyne Falls, Mich., 
three years, has been appointed su- 
perintendent for Charlevoix County, 
Charlevoix, Mich., succeeding Cath- 
erine C, Bergeon. 

Ralph Geigle is the new superin 
tendent at Oakmont, Pa. Formerly su 
pervising principal of the Susquenita 
Joint Schools of Duncannon and Marys- 
ville, Pa., he succeeds D. L. Shuker, 
whose resignation was announced in 
the September issue of The Nartion’s 
ScHOOLS. 
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® For the greater protection of students of 
all ages, you can depend on Von Duprin to 
provide exit installations that are depend- 
able, attractive and above all safe. The com- 
plete vertical rod combination exit shown 
above—like all Von Duprin installations— 
will provide a lifetime of unfailing perform- 
ance with practically no maintenance even 


under the severest conditions. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO.- VON DUPRIN DIVISION - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Won Buprin 


COMPLETE EXIT INSTALLATIONS 











No. 27B? Exit Device 


ofelol Man (oMmolliiile| Mlslelaeh de]a 2S ti mmela lh’ 
Drop-forged for greater strength and 
wear~Crossbar reinforced by full-width 


X-Bar. Pullman top and bottom latches 


operate independently 


No. 23B? Exit Device —For the active 
door. Companion device of 2784. Out 
side knob locked by outside key. Doors 


ola LUT late oli MdllsMageltiolelaM@elelelel te) 


No. 3246—Compensating Metal 
Astragal — Extruded 
bronze: Easily odjusted up,to Ys" 
rolail ol lal iohl Biola cole adlals Melelolm@ial tele lala 


Independent operation of each. door 


No. 12390 “Latch-Track’’ Threshold 
—Extruded architectural bronze 
Stumble-proof, thick stop. extends 
the full width of opening retards 
wvalale Mo lale MR Lehi ti serves as a door 


rife] Molaro Mi lol fatallale Ml ofollali 





WHEN YOu SPECIFY Von Duprin devices and 
accessories, you can be sure of the foremost 
quality and performance in every item. And 
you get the complete job, ready to go, at 
one time, in one shipment. Naturally, in- 
stallation is easier and quicker . . . perform- 
ance is better. For complete details, contact 
your Von Duprin “Exit Specialist.”’ If you 


don’t know his name, write: 





For the inactivé 


architectural 







TiHHS 


better 
wiring 
method 


GIVES YOU 


plenty of 


ELECTRICAL 


outlets ! 
PLUGMOLD 2000 


WITH SNAPICOIL 
is installed in 


oe 


















. ++ faster, easier, 
cheaper to install! 








TODAY’S 
SCHOOLS 
NEED MORE 
OUTLETS 
EVERYWHERE ! 


Teaching today calls more 
and more upon electrical 
devices . . . your classrooms, 
domestic science rooms, 
laboratories and vocational 
training rooms need plenty 
of outlets! And that’s just as 
true of kitchens, offices -- in 
fact, every room in your 
school, 

PLUGMOLD 2000 eliminates 
dangerous, untidy tangles of 
extension cords — provides a 
double outlet every 30 inches, 
and closer spacing wherever 
needed. 


Write today for full 
information. 


WiRreEMOLD 


Mokers of 








PLUGMOLD multi-outlet systems 


electrical raceways 


WIREMOLDO 


PANCAKE -overfloor raceways 


THE WIREMOLD CO. 
Hartford 10, Connecticut 
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NEWS... 


James Loomer is the new superin- 
tendent at Fairview, lowa, succeeding 
Thomas Lykens, who has accepted the 
superintendency at Milan, Minn. 

Dean A. Naldrett, formerly a high 
school principal at Anchor Bay, Mich., 
has accepted the superintendency at 
New Baltimore, Mich. 

Kenneth R. McLuen is the new su 
perintendent at Duncombe, Iowa. Prior 
to going to Duncombe, he had been 
superintendent at Ashton, Iowa. 

William Simmons has succeeded 
William Eiker, superintendent at Rom- 
ulus, Mich., who resigned recently. 

Alfred E. Bennett, high school prin- 
cipal at Boonville, Ind., has been named 
to the superintendency there, succeed- 
ing Edward E. Glenn, who has re- 
signed. 

William W. Luitje has been ap- 
pointed administratite assistant at St. 
Joseph, Mich. He was formerly super- 
intendent at Mio, Mich. 

Harry V. Gilson has been appointed 
superintendent at Winchester, Mass. 

Bruce K. Moore, a former professor 
of education at State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, N.Y., is now assistant super- 
intendent for Los Alamos County, Los 
Alamos, N.M. 

Carl Lake, formerly superintendent 
at Emerson, Iowa, is the new superin- 
tendent at Thurman, Iowa. 

Oscar F. Kerlin, superintendent at 
Elmira, N.Y., for the last 15 years, 
retired recently. 

John F. Haberbosch has been narned 
superintendent at Fort Scott, Kan. 
Previously, Mr. Haberbosch was dean 
of the Fort Scott Junior College and 
high school principal. 

W. T. Barrow is the new superin 
tendent at Jacksboro, Tex. 

A. B. Duncan has been named suc- 
cessor to the late Frank C. Hearn, su- 
perintendent for Butts County, Jack- 
son, Ga. Before accepting his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Duncan was principal of the 
high school at Jackson. 

E. A. Crudup, superintendent at 
Griffin, Ga., has been appointed to a 
similar position at Rome, Ga. 

Jared L. M. Uphill, a district super- 
intendent in Genesee County, Batavia, 
N.Y., since 1916, retired recently. 

Howard Bridges succeeded L. H. 
Battle as superintendent at Dublin, Ga. 
Mr. Battle recently became superin 
tendent at Gainesville, Ga. 

Stanley P. O’Neill has been appointed 
director of school plant planning at 
Dearborn, Mich. Previously, he was 











NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there's 
no better place to give them 
a boost than Hot Springs! 
Here, in the nation’s only 

S. Government controlled 
health resort, the season is 
always right! 

A staff of expert attend- 
ants is maintained in the 
Majestic Hotel bath depart- 
ment. Under their skillful 
treatment, you'll feel glow- 
ing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and 


age MAJESTIC 


P 
HOTEL 
APARTMENTS 
BATHS COTTAGES 
Excellent outdoor 


recreationa! and sports 
facilities are main- 













tained for the exclu- 
sive use of Maifestic 
Hotel guests. 


this 
sword 
means 
Cancer 


EDUCATION 


ords of truth and hope 

from the American Cancer 
Society save many lives each 
year from cancer ... could save 
thousands more. 

Under the sign of the cancer 
sword you and your neighbors 
can learn vital facts . . . your 
physician can secure informa- 
tion on diagnosis and treatment. 
Cancer Strikes One in Five. 
Your Dollars Strike Back. 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer’”’ 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
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Auditorium. Lendoubip 
Airlift AUDITORIUM SEATS 


HERE IS AUDITORIUM seating which claims unqualified 


leadership of quality and design. These seats are available NO. AB AIRLIFT: 
cotton padded back, foam 
rubber or str iran 
12-spring wu red 

ey phelecery, 


seat; 


upholstery is of the finest fabrics. The vinyl-plastic your choice, 


in a full range of color combinations — and the quality 


leatherette is also available in U.S. Naugahyde. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


FULL PAD AIRLIFT: Steel 
back, fully padded; available 
also with full foam rubber BM Constructed for comfort and long wear. 


or Nachman 12-spring 


upholstered seat. 
@ sAirlife Hinge — based upon two bars of cold 


rolled steel and so designed that no one point 
of their length receives more weight-pressure 


than another. 


@ Nachman Springs — these springs will not collapse 
under the pressure of human weight. They will main- 


tain their support of the human body at all times. 


@ = Foam Rubber — 100% latex, designed for our units, 
Moulded to be firm yet pliable to extreme weights, light or 


heavy. The latex is guaranteed for 20 years. 


a | NO. 1 AIRLIFT: 
When you plan your auditorium, call tion same as AB 
aa except for 


on your Ameri¢an Desk dealer to help plywood back. 
you. Our representative will work with 
you and your architect from the very 
beginning. Wire or telephone. 


BUM SE Ss AY 


Amevican Desk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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NEWS... 


assistant dean at the 
Community College. 

T. J. Ahern, superintendent at Ma 
maroneck, N.Y., has been elected pres 
ident of the New York State Council 
of City and Village School Superin 
tendents, succeeding W. Lynn House- 
mann, superintendent at Geneva, N.Y. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

Lowell J. Reed has been named pres 
ident of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Formerly vice president of 


Henry Ford 


the university, Dr. Reed succeeds Det- 
lev W. Bronk, who resigned recently. 

Raymond Darland has been ap- 
pointed provost of the Duluth branch 
of the University of Minnesota. Since 
July 1952, he has been dean of the 
Duluth branch. 

Gen. Mark Clark, upon his retire- 
the army, will 
president of The Citadel, Charleston, 
FOF 

Ermo H. Scott, Maine’s deputy com 
missioner in charge of teaching serv- 


ment from become 


ADVANCE 

PERSONAL EDITION 
KEWANEE” ® 

GENERAL CATALOG 


SO 


NOW READY FOR YOU.. 


+ There's a new copy of the Advance 
Personal Edition 
Catalog 80 waiting for you. 

Here is the latest most authentic and 
complete data and dimensions on the 
entire Kewanee line 


Kewanee General 


You most likely need the material in 
this 32-page fully illustrated technical 
catalog now to guide you in selecting 
the right boiler and accessories for new 
building or remodeling 

The catalog is written especially for you 
and can be used as an authentic tech- 
nical reference source. It is your own 
personal edition available in advance of 





Sweets and Domestic Engineering cata- 
























«> NOW READY FOR YOU 





















logs for 1954 
The catalog will contain full description 
of such products as... 


~ 


wt 


» 


. High and low pressure commercial and in- 


dustrial boilers. 

Residential Boilers 

Water Heating Equipment 

(a) Direct fired types 

(b) Storage types 

(c) Indirect water heating coils for Kewanee 
Boilers 


. Boiler support brackets and structural steel 


suspension for Kewanee Boilers. 
induced draft fans for Kewanee Boilers 


Kewanee Catalog 80 will be sent only on request or distributed by Kewanee sales offices. 





Order your personal advance edition today. 





KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION — KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 











ices, has been named president ot 
Farmington State Teachers College, 
succeeding Errol L. Dearborn, who re- 
tired September 1. Succeeding Mr. 
Scott as deputy commissioner will be 
Kermit S. Nickerson, superintendent 
at Waterville, Me. 

Richard L. Conolly, veteran navy 
man, has been named second, president 
of Long Island University, ‘Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Adm. Conolly, president of the 
Naval War College in Newport, R.1., 
succeeds Tristram W. Metcalfe, who 
died in February 1952. 


OTHERS... 

Philip E. Ryan has been appointed 
to succeed Thomas D. Dublin as ex 
ecutive director of the National Health 
Council. Mr. Ryan recently returned 
from Korea, where he was an adviser 
on health, welfare and education in 


the civil assistance program of the 
U.S. Army. 
William W. Brickman has _ been 


named editor of School and Society, 
succeeding I. L. Kandel, who retired 
several months ago. Dr. Brickman, who 
is an associate professor of education 
at New York University, will continue 
as chairman of the department of the 
history of education. 

Paul L. Cressman, recently retired 
director of the bureau of instruction of 
the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction, has accepted an ap 
pointment as director of technical ed 
ucation of the American Technical 
Institute at Baghdad, Iraq. The in 
stitute is a cooperative project jointly 
sponsored by University, 
Peoria, Ill., and the Department of 
State’s Point Four program. 

William E. Dunn, member of the 
State Department foreign service until 


Bradley 


his retirement in 1949, has been named 
director of the Inter-American Schools 
Service. Dr. Dunn succeeds Roy Tasco 
Davis, who recently was appointed 
ambassador to Haiti. 

Ruth Kroger Williams has been ap 
pointed director of public information 
by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. She has a wide back 
ground of experience in the public re- 
lations field. 

Donald F. Kline, assistant professor 
of speech and director of speech fun- 
damentals at the University of Nebras- 
ka, has been named executive secretary 
of the Nebraska State Education Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Archer L. Burnham, 
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In acoustically treated sound-proof room, an op- 
erating RCA “400” Projector rotates as noise 
meter indicates noise level from every position. 
RCA Projectors are designed to operate more 
silently even than required by Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers standards. 










, 


; y | RCA Yi) ‘Projector 


the Thread-Easy way 






to show sound films 






Thread-Easy film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. You can thread it, and 
put a picture on the screen in seconds. (In tests at a 
trade show, 473 guests proved you can thread the 
RCA “400” in less than 30 seconds), 








to show sound films 






J os M Check these 6 
UST A WHISPER of nylon gears and precision-built important advantages of 












parts. That’s all the operating noise you hear from the the RCA “400” Projector 
RCA ‘400’. Hardly a murmur from the big, husky Theil wie hee 
motor. No need to turn up the sound to blast out pro- ' cecal dade ding » aaparaliates 







jector noise. 





2, Low-speed induction motor for 














(In noise-level tests on five leading projectors, the RCA quiet service-free operation 
**400” proved it operates more silently than any of the 3, Floating sprockets for gentle 
others—well below the level of motion-picture engineering film handling 
society recommendations.) 4, Husky motor, nylon gears for 
say i For smooth operation, tell ies Hy aie Rie ; 
: your RCA Dealer you want the 5, Simplified design for 2-minute 





set-up, 3-minute pack-up 












j 
sé ”? * 

us ) _s RCA “400” 16mm sound projector. @. RCAcshapnsesid chick mesh 
od ( , for superb reproduction 














Visual Products, Dept. 80X : 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 





Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA ‘‘400” 
Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 
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VISUAL PRODUCTS 
| RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Name 
A ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Mentrect 
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NEWS... 


who will become the association’s re- 
search director. Mr. Kline’s appoint- 
ment becomes effective February |. 


DEATHS... 


Mrs. Audra W. Hadley, superinten- 
dent of the first supervisory district 
of Oswego County, New York, since 
August 1931, died recently. 

Leslie Duncan Kline, 82, super- 
intendent for Frederick County, Vir- 
ginia, before he retired in 1949, died 
in September. 






UNMATCHED 
PERFORMANCE | 


There's nothing on the 


market to match this new model MOSINEE 
Turn-Towl! Cabinet for efficient, trouble- 
free dispensing. And there isn’t another 
control-type cabinet on the market dis- 
pensing towels that match MOSINEE Turn- 
Towls for hand-drying qualities. In many 
schools, MOSINEE Turn-Tow] service is re- 
ducing towel consumption close to 50%. 


*Over 500 Turn-Towl Cabinets have been test- 
ed for nearly a year without a breakdown, 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
1106 W. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Milis Co. 


Member of National School Service Institute 





David H. Wallace died recently. 
Mr. Wallace was for 11 years super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Shawnee County, Kansas, and had 
once been a candidate for state super- 
intendent. 

Arthur Jordan Camden, superinten- 
dent for Amherst County, Virginia, 
since 1941, died, 

Elza Needham, recently retired su- 
perintendent at Durango, Colo., died 
on September 30, after an illness of 
several months, 





w TURN-TOWL DISPENSER 


oo CUTS 
WASHROOM 
costs! 















Removable mechanism means 
trouble-free" service 
Exclusive TURN-TOWL fea- 
ture means cabinet never has 
to be taken down in case re- 
placement* of mechanism is 
required. New mechanism can 

be inserted in a minute! 





RE LAE TIO 
PREP TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS'» TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 

















COMING EVENTS. 





NOVEMBER 

26-28. National Council for the Social 
Studies, N.E.A., Buffalo, N.Y. 

26-28. Southern Region, United Busi- 
ness Education Association, N.E.A., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

30-Dec. 3. National School Service In- 
stitute, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 


2-4. Mid-Century Conference on Re- 
sources for the Future, Washington, D.C. 


1954 
FEBRUARY 


11-13. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, N.E.A., Chicago. 

11-13. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., Atlantic City, N.J. 

11-13. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

13-17. American Educational Research 
Association, N.E.A., Atlantic City, N. J. 

13-18. American Association of School 
Administrators, N.E.A., Atlantic City, N.J. 

15-18. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., Atlantic City, N.J. 

20-24. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, N.E.A., Milwaukee. 


MARCH 


2-5. Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, N.E.A., Chicago. 

4-6. National Conference on Higher 
Education, Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, N.E.A., Chicago. 

7-12. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Los An- 
geles. 

19-20. National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, fifth annual dinner, 
San Francisco. 

26-31. Music Educators National Con- 
ference, N.E.A., Chicago. 


APRIL 


1-3. National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., Chicago. 

11-15. American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

18-23. Study Conference for the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, St. Paul. 

25-27. Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, American Association of School 
Administrators and Department of Rural 
Education, N.E.A., St. Paul. 


MAY 
2-4. Southwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, American Association of School 
Administrators and Department of Rural 
Education, N.E.A., Hot Springs, Ark. 


JUNE 
27-July 1. National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, N.E.A., 19th annual meet- 
ing, New York City. 
27-July 2. National Education Associa- 
tion, 92d annual meeting, New York City. 
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Choose the Unit 
that Best Suits 
Your Needs! 


ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Sn wall 


* co 
RIGIDLY ATTACHED TO POCKETS DETACHABLE FROM POCKETS ROLL TO STORAGE AREA 
* s 


Here is genuine quality and 
rigidity that has stood the test 
of time. Since 1937, more 
than 500 architects have 
specified thousands of these 
units in schools from coast to 
coast. With full knowledge 
of the rugged use they receive 
Schieber puts into their con- 
struction the best in work- 
manship and materials. 


| 


Schieber, originators of In-Wall fold- 

ing tables and benches, now offer 
three styles. The economies of 
Multiple-use-of-space are now. avail- 
able to all schools regardless of 
budget or special requirements. 


STEEL LEGS + LAMINATED TOPS # STEEL LEGS + LAMINATED TOPS 


Ratatell ' Upbitteld 





A new unit designed by 
Schieber for the school, insti- 
tution or plant where it is 
impractical to install wall 
pockets. Tables and benches 
are Port-A-Fold design and 
can be detached from the 
carrier. Carrier is all-steel, 
holds two sets of tables and 
benches, rolls freely to the 
wall or any storage area. 
Can not tip. 


This is a low cost version of 
In-Wall. With 15 years ex- 
perience building folding 
tables and benches, Schieber 
knows exactly where strength 
is needed. Understructures 
are steel. Tops are 34” ply- 
wood with heat resistant, 
laminated plastic surfaces. 
No castings are used and 
ample reinforcements are 


provided. 


Let us send you complete literature on this equipment 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 


BRIGHTMOOR STATION e DETROIT 23, MICH. 
IN CANADA-—LA SALLE RECREATION, LTD., 945 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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1000 selected recordings, designed to aid teach- 
ers in the selection of recordings for classroom 
use. Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John 





ADMINISTRATION 
The Junior High Scheol—Today and To- 


morrow. By Gertrude Noar, formerly principal 
of Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia. 
Designed to help build a curriculum and school 
that are truly teen-age centered and to pro- 
vide direct and workable assistance to teachers, 
administrators and supervisors. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 368 
$4.75. 

Selected Activities of Interns in Educational 
Administration. C.P.E.A., Middle Atlantic Re- 
gion, 625 W. 120th St., New York 27. Pp. 10. 






Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. Pp, 42. 10 cents. 

TV, a New Community Resource. Story of a 
television workshop for community organization 
personnel. Publication of the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association of the United States. Wells Pub- 
lishing Company, Leonia, N. J. Pp. 96. $1. 

Films in Psychiatry, Psychology and Mental 
Health. By Adolf Nichtenhauser, M.D., Marie 
L. Coleman, and David S. Ruhe, M.D. Lists 
101 films with reviews, discussions and scenes 
from the films. Audience guide to films in- 
cludes many films for parents, teachers and 
high school students. Health Education Council, 
10 Downing St., New York 14. Pp. 268. $6. 












AUDIO-VIDEO 


1954 Annotated List of Phonograph Records. 
(Kindergarten to senior high school.) Contains 











































Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 
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Designed and engineered by Eastern, the 
world’s largest producer of venetian blind com- 
nents lla-Head custom-made venetian 
linds have been proven in the nation’s schools, 
porutale, commercial buildings and homes. 
Exclusive “snap-in” hardware . . . DuPont 
baked enamel finish . . . fool-proof operating 
mechanism . . . all designed to keep mainten- 
ance at a minimum. For complete data see the 
Rolla-Head catalog in Sweets’ File. 


Above: Rolla-Head blinds as specified for the 
Methodist Hospital in Memphis, Tennessee. 
















Write, wire or phone for the name of your local Rolla-Head manufacturer. 







EASTERN machine Propucts co. 


Wy GENERAL OFFICES & PLANT: 1601 WICOMICO ST. BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
NEW YORK © ATLANTA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
1N CANADA; TORONTO ©¢ MONTREAL ¢ VANCOUVER 









BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


A Selected Bibliography of Business and 
Plant References for the School Administrator. 
Prepered by Sol Levin, specialist, business of- 
fice, department of education, Baltimore. As- 


sociation of School Business Officials, 710 
Kalamazoo Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. Pp. 
184, 

CURRIGULUM 
Home, School and Community Experiences 


in the Homemaking Program. Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 252. Home Economics Edu- 
cation Series No. 29. U.S: Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
Pp. 67. 25 cents. 

Mathematics in Public High Schools. Bul- 
letin, 1953, No. 5. By Kenneth E. Brown, 
specialist for mathematics, U.S. Office of 
Education. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, cents. 


D.C. Pp. 47. 20 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Workin’ on the Levy. An aid for school and 
citizen groups engaged in district special elec- 
tions. Washington Education Association, 814 
Second Avenue Building, Seattle 4. Pp. 16. 





PUPIL PERSONNEL 


Your Career in Agriculture. By Wilbur B. 
Wood, junior dean, coliexe of agriculture, Ohio 
State University. Workbook with special em- 
phasis on adjustment to the agricultural col- 
lege and designed for those with experience in 
rural living. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. Pp. 161. $1.95. 

Three Persistent Educational Problems: 
Grading, Promoting, and Reporting to Parents. 
By Fred E. Harris, professor of elementary 
education, University of Kentucky. Presents 
reasons problems are unsolved and plans 
for faculty action and suggests improvements 
for schools. Vol. XXVI, Bulletin No. 1. Bu- 
reau of School Service, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington. Pp. 86. $1. 
What Do We See in '53 for Guidance and 
Health? Report of the coordinated conferences 


on guidance, personnel services, and health 
education sponsored by the department of edu- 
eation, University of Wisconsin, and other 
civie organizations. Published by Kramer Busi- 
ness Service, Gay Building, Madison. Pp. 67. 
$1. 

Your School Clubs. By Nellie Zetta Thomp- 
son. Guide to 500 activities for group leaders 
and members of faculty supervised school clubs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. Pp. 309. $3.50. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Designing Elementary Classrooms. An ap- 
proach to the problem of classroom design in 
relation to the child and the school program. 
One of a series of studies on planning school 
buildings. By James L. Taylor, Jack D. Her- 
rington and others, School Housing Section, 
U.S. Office of Education. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 55. 
35 cents. 

Connecticut Builds Schools. Volume II. 
School building aid program. A compilation 
of new schools built during the last two years 
in Connecticut, showing school building costs, 
facilities, construction data, and 
Connecticut Public School Build- 
State Office Building, Hart- 


educational 
floor plans. 
ing Commission, 
ford. Pp. 190. 
Guide for Planning Elementary Schools in 
the State of Washington. By Thomas L. Han- 
sen, Harry W. Berry, and Thorkel M. Haaland 
Department of architectural engineering, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. Pp. 43. 
Layouts and Facilities for Business Educa- 
tion. Monograph 1. Containg information and 
suggestions about layouts and ‘facilities for pro- 
wrams in high schools and in junior colleges. 
Layouts are illustrated, room usage schedules 
are given, and expansion and flexibility-of-use 
problems are considered. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, San Francisco 3. Pp. 52. 
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Architects: Karl Keffer Associates “1a in the school li- 
Acoustical Contractor: Queal Acoustical Company so important 
ih diffuses 


School adds beneficial quiet 


with low-cost ceiling 


Efficient sound conditioning need not be expensive. 
In the Charles D. Evans School, for example, over 50,- 
000 square feet of ceiling area have been acoustically 
. treated at a surprisingly low cost. Throughout the 
school, ceilings of Armstrong's Cushiontone soak up 
disturbing noise, promote greater classroom efficiency. 
A perforated, wood fiber acoustical tile, Cushion- 
tone adds the benefits of quiet for often no more than Senge cbtiaies ak cual th Cede ek hel 
the cost of an ordinary ceiling. It goes up quickly, room by Cushiontone sound conditioning. Here, the 
‘ : ; ‘ , . : walls as well as the ceiling are acoustically treated to 
with little interruption of normal routine. Mainte- prevent enneying vevaiiendiian ane Glide 
nance is economical. 
. ‘ PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 
Cushiontone comes attractively finished with two -:peeer enna 
coats of durable, white paint. It can be washed or re- ARRESTONE® iii 
painted whenever necessary without any noticeable 
loss of acoustical efficiency. 
For full details on Cushiontone and Armstrong’s 
complete line of sound-conditioning materials, call in 
your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor. He'll be glad 
to give you an estimate without any obligation. For 
the booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Ma- 
terial,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 4212 
Wabank Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
CORKOUSTIC® 


TRAVERTONE 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS peers 
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«xe INSTANTLY DETACHED: 
Tables and/or benches are instantly and individually unlocked from 
the cabinet and rolled about for various groupings and multi uses. The 
same key that unlocks the table and benches from the cabinet to roll 
out and unfold, also unlocks the extended table and benches to detach 
from the wall. 

<r INTERCHANGEABLE: 
Any height table or bench will operate together in any cabinet, in- 
stantly interchanged without tools. 


«=> MULTI USES: 


In a matter of minutes the room can be set up for cafeteria, or rear- 
ranged for classes, assemblies, P. T. A. meetings, social functions, etc. 
This exclusive unlocking feature creates the multi-purpose room. 


«ox £2 GRADED HEIGHTS: 
Available in 8 graded sizes for all age groups, Standard table heights 
are 23” to 30”, and benches 13” to 20”, in increments of 1 inch. 


em NO STORAGE PROBLEM: 
When it's “clear the decks”, ROL-FOL is simply and easily rolled and 


folded into the steel cabinet, leaving the floor area 100% clear for 
other activities. Cabinet will fit in a 2 x 6 stud wall. Mounted on the 


wall, cabinet “sticks out” only 6”. 

«= EASILY INSTALLED: 
ROL-FOL is simple in design and operation. No trained mechanic 
needed. Requires approximately 1 man hour to install either “in-the- 
wall” or “on-the-wall” model. 

om QUALITY: 
Made of the finest materials selected to fulfill each exacting require- 
ment, NEW ... EXCLUSIVE... CLEAN-LINED STYLING PLUS 100% 


FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY. ROL-FOL adds to your school a fine piece 
of furniture. 

ox COMFORTABLY SEATS 20 CHILDREN: 
Table and benches are 13’-1134” long. Benches are 1134” wide; the 
table is 30” wide. These extra widths were designed to accommodate 
both children and adults. 


8467 MELROSE PLACE 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


FOLDING TABLE SETS 





One of nine schools in Bellflower, California, equipped with 


ROL-FOL. Kistner, Wright & Wright, Architects and Engi- 


neers, Los Angeles. 


PAT. APPLIED 


FEDERAL TRADE MARK 
REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 


we have provided the postage 


aid card opposite page 172. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 


you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the 


manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Victor Arc Projector 





Designed for easy portability, the new 
Victor 1600 Arc Sound Projector for 
16 mm films is versatile and modern. 
Three separate carrying units hold the 
rectifier stand, the bass reflex speaker, 
25 watt amplifier, projector unit and 
accessories, and the lamphouse. The 
parts can be assembled for operation in 
less than five minutes and runs for 57 
minutes on one set of carbons, operating 
at 30 amps. The carbons are automati- 
cally fed and give constant high screen 
illumination with clear pictures. The 
powerful reflex speaker gives tone-true 
sound reproduction and additional in. 
door and outdoor speakers are available 
if required. 

Positive centering of any picture throw 
angle, up or down, is assured by the 
easy lock tilt at either front or rear of 
the machine. Films are protected 
through the new blower-cooled aperture. 
The new rectifier, which serves as a 
base for the complete unit, has stabilizing 
legs with built-in floor levelers. Illumina- 
tion is furnished by a new self-con- 
tained, portable arc lamphouse. All of 
the Victor film safety features are in- 
cluded in the new unit and an automatic 
douser is an added film safety feature. 
The unit is finished in scratch resistant 
Victor Sage Green. Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Dept. NS, Davenport, Iowa. 
(Key No. 1) 


Electric Hair Dryer 


Hair is quickly dried after swim, 
shower or shampoo, with the new auto- 
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matic electric hair dryer. It has been de- 
signed for use in gymnasiums and 
dormitories, swimming pool dressing 
rooms, locker rooms and similar loca- 
tions, It provides a sanitary hair drying 
service, reduces locker room congestion 
and delays in getting to classrooms after 
swimming, and promotes health by 
guarding against the danger of colds 
due to wet hair. The dryer is actuated 
by a push button and cuts off automati- 
cally after three minutes, in which time 
most heads of hair should be dry. Na- 
tional Dryer Corp., Dept. NS, 616 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6. (Key No. 2) 





Portable Wide Screen 


The new Radiant Curvex Screen is a 
portable unit developed for wide screen 
projection of 16 mm motion pictures. 
The new screens will be available in 





sizes from five feet to 20 feet wide. The 
picture is projected on the screen with 
an anamorphic or squeeze lens that 
shows an image which approximates 
the wide expanse of normal vision, giv- 
ing the viewer a sense of being in the 
picture, without the use of special glasses. 

The new screen is made with a highly 
reflective silver fabric and is two and 
one-half times as wide as it is high. 
The aluminum framework curves the 
fabric to help increase the illusion of 
depth and to give better reflected light 
distribution throughout the area of ob- 
servation. Uniform brilliance from all 
viewing angles is claimed for the tightly 
laced, specially treated fabric which can 
also be used for three dimensional pro- 
jection. When not in use the fabric may 
be rolled and the light weight frame 
folded for quick storage in a metal case 
which makes the unit easy to carry. 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Dept. NS, 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. (Key 
No. 3) 


(Continued on page 146) 


Sculptured Recreation Equipment 


A new series of sculptured recreation 
equipment is being made available for 
kindergarten and primary pupils, for use 
in the playground or other recreation 
area. The interesting new development 
includes sculptured models of huge con- 
crete spheres, spirals and rock-like moun- 
tain forms, with built-in caves, slides 
and climbing arrangements. A fiber 
glass turtle with hollowed sculptured 
shell forms a tent with climbing steps, 
a metal climbing gym is in the form of 
an amphitheater, there are unusual 
wading pools and sand play areas, and 
there is a see-saw in the shape of an 
airplane. Other forms sculptured by in 
ternational artists and achitects are in 
cluded in the collection which veers 
from the traditional flat treatment of 
play areas to curved hollows serving 
play purposes in all seasons. 

The new equipment was developed to 
give the city child, playing in a bare lot, , 
the opportunity to use his imagination 
in getting his physical exercise. A group 
of architects, sculptors, landscape artists, 
engineers and educators was assembled 
to work out the idea of giving children 
something in their play equipment which 
let them feel they were taking part in 
the excitement of the city and the things 
in their everyday life. The resulting 
equipment gives a new dimension in 
playground planning and permits the 
child free reign with his imagination, as 





can be see in the Spiral Slide illustrated. 
Play Sculptures Division, Creative Play- 
things, Inc., Dept. NS, 5 University 
Place, New York 3. (Key No. 4) 
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Whats Hew ... 


Kompo-Thrift Line 


Chalkboards, tackboards and trim are 
offered in the new Loxit-Tylac Kompo- 
Thrift line. The Kompo-Thrift line is 
built on quality while offering economy 
in the cost of installation and in main 
tenance, 

Kompo-Cite chalkboards are available 
in 4% and ¥, inch, in two colors, Stand 
ard Rite Green and Darkrite Green. 
The backing of the new boards is un 
tempered Masonite which is tempered 
by the Loxit process, and the finish is 
two voats, both treated with _plastic- 
resin compound, converted to a hard, 
non-porous finish by high temperature 
baking. Kompo-Thrift tackboards are 
available mounted or unmounted, in 
close-grained or marbled finish. 

Designed for boards 4, % and % 
inch thick, Kompo-Thrift trim is avail- 
able in four permanent colors, Rite 
Green, Darkrite Green, Ivory and Tan. 
Fabricated from tempered Masonite, the 
trim is finished with the same plastic 
resin compound used for chalkboards, 
converted to a hard, non-porous finish 
to make the trim waterproof, vermin 
proof and fire-resistant. The trim can 
be washed, or kept clean by wiping with 
a damp cloth. Loxit map rails, chalk 
troughs and accessories, fabricated from 
63-S aluminum alloy and anodized with 
Loxit Glo-Dull finish, are used with the 


trim. Loxit Systems, Inc., Dept. NS, 
1217 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. 
(Key No. 5) 


Clothing Construction Unit 


Designed to help students learn to 
sew easily, the new St. Charles Clothing 


Construction Unit is a compact arrange- 
ment for the sewing classroom, It is 
planned for smooth flow of work and 
convenient location of materials and 
equipment. The point of interest is the 
sewing machine, which drops into the 
counter when not in use. A small base 
unit to the right has a sliding tray for 
storing machine attachments and a file 
for reference materials beneath. Pins and 
scissors are held in a depression in the 


(Continued on page 148) 


FIRST GRADER USES 
NEW DEX sarery TRIMMER 
all by herself! 


At last! Here’s an absolutely safe paper trimmer for general class- 
room use — so completely safe even your youngest pupils can use it 


without fear of accident 
in any classroom! 


so completely safe it can be left unattended 


DEX Safety TRIMMERS are enthusiastically endorsed by hundreds 
of schools who now use them exclusively. 


For complete information on prices, sizes, or for a convincing dem- 
onstration of the DEX Safety TRIMMER, contact your school supply 


distributor, or write direct to 


surface. At the left is a drawer for 
tracing supplies with a tracing board 
suspended on slides beneath. 

On the opposite side of the unit is 
storage for skirt board and other pressing 
equipment, including an asbestos lined 
compartment for the steam iron. A fold- 
over leaf covers the machine when not 
in use, yet opens to provide counter space 
for an extra pupil doing hand sewing. 
A three-panel, jointed Masonite cutting 
board fits over the top of the unit and 
can be easily stored when not in use. 
The unit is available in a choice of 
twelve colors, for a bright as well as prac. 
tical homemaking classroom. St. Charles 
Manufacturing Co. Dept. NS, St. 


Charles, Ill. (Key No. 6) 


Cold Cathode Ballast 


A new 4 lamp cold cathode ballast 
circuit has been developed which oper- 
ates four LP or HP FLA Certified cold 
cathode lamps. It is made in two types, 
for operating lamps at 100 or 120 MA. 
Also in production is a new cold cathode 
ballast to operate six lamps at 100 or 
120 MP. Lamps operating on the new 
100 MA 4 lamp ballast produce 2230 
lumens per lamp and those on the 
120 produce 2450. Cold Cathode Equip- 
ment Co., Dept. NS, 2349 E. Nine Mile 
Rd., Hazel Park, Mich. (Key No. 7) 


DEX 


SAFETY 


TRIMMER 


P.O. Box 1224 
Los Altos, California 


The DEX Safety TRIMMER’S rotary cutter eliminates 
the dangerous knife blade usually found on other 
trimmers. Rotary cutter runs smoothly, in both di- 
rections, on ball and bronze bearings. Cuts and trims 
paper or cardboard straight and fast with less effort. 
Sturdily built for lasting service. DEX Safety TRIMMERS 
are made in 6 sizes—from 12” x 12” to 42” x 8’— 
to fill every need. Light in weight! Easy to carry! For 
example: shipping weight of size 18” x 18” is only 


15 pounds! 
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HORN GYMS WORK 


NIGHT ..-DAY 


NIGHT brings exhibition games, the paying crowd... height of seats assures spectators greater comfort, enjoy- 
Horn Folding Gym Seats extend, partitions fold back, to ment. Safe—each row automatically locks as it opens! 
make ample room for the crowd and the game. Fullchair Each seat and foot board is supported directly to floor. 


be | 





PGNae. 


DAY brings practice, classes . . . Horn electrically operated partitions easily 
extend to divide floor space for multiple gym use. Horn seats fold against the 
wall to provide a smooth sloping surface, real protection for player's vital zone! 
Your local Horn representative helps you plan for 
maximum gym use. Horn factory crews supervise 
installation. Horn equipment gives years of trouble- 
OU. free service. Write today for details on Horn folding 
gym seats and folding partitions...and the new 
Horn folding stages! 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY © 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Folding Tablet-Arm Chair 





The five-ply hardwood arm on _ the 
new Samson Folding Tablet-Arm Chair 


folds and unfolds with the chair. The 
chair is sturdily constructed, low ir 
price, easy to set np and to fold, stack 
and store. It is balanced to pr ‘ent tip, 
tilt or wobble and the seat hinge is 
designed to prevent the possibility of 
cut fingers when folding. 

The chair legs and frame are of elec 
trically welded, tubular steel, Bonder- 


ized and finished in chip-resistant baked 
enamel. 


The back rest is compound 


curved and the seat is concave for extra 
comfort. The chair folds noiselessly and 
rubber feet protect floors from damage. 
Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating 
Div., Dept. NS, Detroit 29, Mich. 
(Key No. 8) 


Two-Phone Intercom 


The Duo-Com is a simplified two- 
phone system for instant natural voice 
communication. There is no dialing, 
switchboard or other accessories as con- 
tact between the phones is made simply 
by lifting the receiver and depressing a 
button. The system is easily installed, 
operated and maintained and will work 
for many months on a single six-volt 
battery. The system saves time and steps 
and frees telephone lines for outside 
calls. RCA Victor Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Dept. NS, Camden, 
N.J. (Key No. 9) 


School tieight Water Cooler 


Designed especially for schools, the 
“Scooler” B-14 water cooler is only 30 
inches high. This permits elementary 
school pupils to reach the bubblers with- 
out assistance. The unit is designed to 
meet the requirements of capacity, serv- 
ice and ruggedness necessary for service 
(Continued on page 150} 






in elementary schools. It is all stainless 
steel, or stainless steel topped, with cab- 
inet Duco-finished to match or blend 
with the school interior. 

The oversize storage reservoir is sufh- 
cient to supply a large cold drink for 
approximately 500 children, independent 
of high hourly capacity. Twin bubblers 
are provided to take care of lunch and 
recess peaks without undue delay. The 
new “Scooler” can also supply up to 
three additional remote wall fountains 
which are available in heavy-gauge stain- 
less steel as extras with the unit. The 
Filtrine Taste-Master Purifier eliminates 
rust, dirt, non-soluble particles, and 
chlorine and other objectionable tastes 





and odors from the drinking water. 
Filtrine Manufacturing Co., Dept. NS, 
53 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
(Key No. 10) 
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PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, FOLDERS, WORKBOOKS 


EASY 10 
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Most Efficient, Most Practical 
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IDEAL FOR 
LIBRARIES, 
OFFICES, STUDY ROOMS 


MODEL No. 30-P 


$ 3 9 50 tos. 


Chicago 
@ SIZE: 45” high, 20” wide, 
15¥2" deep ot base, weight 50 
Ibs. 30 individual na alcsasai 
eoch 94" x 834" x %". 















DISPLAY and PROTECT 
Literature 


HOLDS 30 different pieces of litera- 
ture in less than 1/2 the floor space 
of an average table. 


@ SAVES TIME—Once arranged, 
literature stays neat. 

@ HANDSOME-—Gray Hammerloid 
Baked Enamel finish. 

@ STURDY CONSTRUCTION— 
heavy gauge steel insures long, 
useful life. 

@ 4 RUBBER mar-proof feet—pro- 
tects floors, carpets. 


Shipped completely set up—no screws or bolts to assemble 
f ORDER TODAY FROM 











HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 




















The Draper X-L unit shown above e peeetirs for windows 


Shades are 
mounted to a 
heavy gauge 
steel shield 





Offset brackets 
give shades 
6” overlap 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
P.O. Box 424 





of unlimited wi 


THERE IS A DRAPER DARKENING SHADE 
FOR WINDOWS OF ANY TYPE OR SIZE 
X-L—-For extremely wide and mul- 

tiple windows. 

PAKFOLD—One set of demountable 
shades may be moved from room to 
room. 

LITE-LOCK—Roller box and _ side 
channel equipment for laboratory in- 
stallations. 

<-! anaeenesta rugged and efficient 
unit. 


WRITE TODAY ies our latest 20 pg. catalog 
"Correctly Controlled Daylight’’ — with cloth 
samples, etc. 





Spiceland, Indiana 
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STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Fortymace-Froved 


at the world-famous 


HOTEL CONRAD HILTON 


in Chicago 


At left is an exterior 
view of Chicago’s mag- 
nificent Hotel Conrad 
Hilton. Occupying half 
a city block on Mich- 
igan Ave., it overlooks 
Grant Park and affords 
a beautiful view of the 
lake. It’s America’s 
favorite meeting place. 


At right is a HERRICK 
Freezer Refrigerator used 
for preserving parfaits 
and frozen desserts. 
HERRICK Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators also 
serve the Hotel Conrad 
Hilton's coffee shops 
and cocktail lounges. 


At left is a HERRICK 
20-Door Refrigerator 
serving the Hilton’s 
Banquet Kitchen. It 
keeps foods at peak 
freshness and flavor. 
HERRICK units were 
supplied by Daparquet, 
Inc., 225-235 N. Ra- 
cine Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Largest of all in size and second to none in service, 
the Hotel Conrad Hilton offers visitors to Chicago 
the ultimate in gracious living. Its many dining 
rooms, coffee shops and cocktail lounges are justly 
famous for their fine foods and beverages. @ Helping 
to enhance the Hilton’s reputation in this ey 
are a number of HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrig- 
erators, two of which are shown above. Wherever 
complete food and beverage conditioning is called 
for, HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators will do 
a perfect job! HERRICK is unequaled for perform- 
ance, convenience and low - cost - per - year service. 
Write today for name of your HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


fucnnict ek en 
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SCHOOLS PLEASE NOTE... 


SPENCERS 


'TAKE TO WATER 


LIKE A DUCK Jf 
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ABOVE A PAGE OF OUR 32-PAGE BOOK 


"A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING” 


COMPLETE BOOK ON REQUEST 


SPENCER 


Please send my copy of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING 


ADDRESS 
DEPT. NS 


Name ernreee | : a ERR 





Street & No. 


City & State 


28P535 








Wléts Fw... 


New Way Shading Unit 


A new and different method of shad 
ing combination glass block and clear 
glass window walls has been developed 
by the Luther O. Draper Shade Com- 
pany.” Full daylight control and protec- 
tion are assured in this type of room, 
regardless of the season, time of day 
or angles of light refraction. The new 
units have been especially designed for 
use on window walls in schools, colleges, 
and other public buildings for efficient 
and economical light control, 

The New Way Shade Unit consists 
of double roller shades which are sufh 
ciently overlapped to prevent direct light 
gaps and are mounted on the division 
bar between the clear glass and glass 
block sections. The upper and lower 
shades are entirely independent in action, 
aflording complete shade adjustability for 
the desired daylight. When not in use, 
the shades are rolled up completely out 
of the way. Only a simple pulley bracket 
is mounted at the top of the window 
wall. For maximum light transmission, 
the units are furnished with natural, 


cream-white Dratex cloth, which can be 
easily washed for long, trouble-free sers 
ice. Where room darkening is required 
the shades are fabricated of light color 
opaque cloth or black Dratex. L. O. 
Draper Shade Co., Dept. NS, Spiceland, 
Ind. (Key No. 11) 





toms river came back 


Buffer-Vac Attachment 


Vacuuming and polishing can be done 
in one operation with the new Buffer- 
Vac attachment recently introduced. It 
is available separately for quick and easy 





P-15 Floor Main- 


the 
tainer, or the P-15 is available complete 
with the new attachment. 

A live rubber skirt which hugs the 
floor is attached to a specially designed 
head. With the high speed heavy-duty 


installation on 


Universal motor, maximum suction is 
provided to pick up all loose particles, 
even from crevices and cracks. The mole 
skin bag which collects dirt, dust and 
other particles removed during the 


(Continued on page 152) 























Two years ago Toms River Schools placed an order with us for several hundred of our 
F-52 cast aluminum stacking chairs. Pleased with the chairs’ performance, they have just 
ordered several hundred more. Writes Mr. Clyde W. Slocum, Superintendent of Schools, 


Toms River, N. J.: “‘We expect to use the chair in our new Pine Beach School 


in an unusual way .. 


They will be stacked in trucks in the storage room a great deal 


of the time, but whenever we have a public function they will be used 


in our all-purpose room.” 


Like Toms River, many schools have found that:School Interiors Co. furniture 


encourages flexible programming, is ideal for multiple-use rooms. Where auditoriums 


have to double as cafeterias or dance floors, or where classrooms are used after 
school hours for community center programs, stacking furniture is often the least 


expensive, the most successful . 


. sometimes the only practical answer. 


Write for comprehensive 32-page catalog, 


showing a complete line of chairs, 
tables, desks, cots and storage units 


5 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 






cleaning operation is easily emptied. 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co., Dept. NS, 
Muskegon, Mich. (Key No. 12) 


Electronic Mixer 


Users of the Filmosound 202 16 mm. 
magnetic recording projector can now 
have a simple but accurate means of 
mixing sound signals from microphones, 
phonographs and tape recorders. The 
new Bell and Howell Electronic Mixer 
and Volume Control has four separate 
input channels which permit their mixed 
use in any desired combination, The 
new accessory unit makes possible the 
recording of a magnetic sound track of 
professional quality. 

The four input channels are readily 
accessible on the rear of the cabinet. 
Each channel can be independently 
operated by controls located on the front 
panel and identified by name plates for 
ease in selection. The accessory unit is 
self-contanied and operates from any 115 
volt, 50-60 cycle power supply. The out- 
put of all four channels terminates in a 
single cable which plugs into the micro- 
phone jack of the Filmosound 202. A 
set of matching headphones to permit 
monitoring of sound while recording is 
supplied as standard aquipment. Bell & 
Howell Co., Dept. NS, 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45. (Key No. 13) 
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Drurapreas Parfait 


attractive. economical. durable... 


You ASKED US FOR IT and here it is: the “Durapress” 
Parfait to match the popular Libbey “Durapress” line of 


sherbets, sundaes, sodas. 





Made of Libbey’s regular high-quality glass, this new 
Parfait has a heavy-glass base, modern shape, and appealing, 
easy-to-clean contour. “Durapress” glassware is low in cost, 
yet amazingly strong and durable. And, the Libbey name 
is your guarantee of highest quality. 

Make the desserts you serve look more tempting. Serve 
them in sparkling glass. Folks know food and beverages taste 
better, too, because glass gives absolute flavor 
protection .. . will never impart taste. 

Your Libbey supplier is ready with samples and prices. 
See him or write direct to Libbey Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


also available 
“Durapress” Soda, Sundae and Sherbet 


No. 5112 
1 '4-oz. Parfait 


| xo. 51 10 . 4 ; : D 33 j 
Uf i2-oz. \\ 6 4-072. * / ro 5102 
Soda it Sundae , S 3 4-072. 

\ \ iy Sherbet 


a Dura press 
By No. 5103 4 


1 4-072. 
Sherbet 


\} i] 
Danapress’ flasane, 
BsTasissuen 1818 


LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-illinois Glass Company, Tolede |, Ohie 
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Whats Flew ... 


Stereo Carrier 


The showing of single stereo frames 
in any 2 by 2 inch slide projector is 
possible with the new stereo carrier. 
It accommodates all types of stereo bind- 
ers without rebinding or any manipula 
tion. Full detail and color are assured 
when showing a single stereo frame. 
GoldE Manufacturing Co., Dept. NS, 
4888 N. Clark St, Chicago 40. (Key 


No. 14) 


Fiberglas Light Diffuser 


Panels of Fiberglas fabric have been 
developed: to diffuse light and reduce 
the problem of sunlight glare in the 
classroom. Placed at windows in the 
path of the sun’s rays, the fabric converts 
even the most intense sunlight into soft, 
glare-free light that is evenly diffused 
throughout all parts of the room. The 
glass yarns act as tiny diffractors, result 
ing in a high and even degree of dit 
fusion. 

Panels are easily installed. Wooden 
frames with fabric drawn taut over 
them are fastened to window sashes at 
the proper angle. The fabric will not 
burn or rot, even after prolonged expo- 
sure to bright sunlight, is easily washed 
in warm water and soap, and the panels 
are low in cost. The idea has been tried 


out in certain areas over a period of 
years and the results have been so satis- 
factory that the manufacturer is making 


the panels generally available, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 
NS, 16 E. 56th St., New York 22. (Key 
No. 15) 


Utensil Washer 
The new FMC Utensil Washer is de- 


signed to wash, scour and rinse all uten- 
sils from pie pans to garbage cans, in- 
cluding trays, ladles, pots, pans, counter 
shelves, table drawers and mixing ma 
chine elements. It is fabricated of stain- 
less steel and aluminum and consists of 
two adjoining compartments, one for 
initial washing and the other for both 
secondary washing and clear hot water 


(Continued on page 154) 





1S NO MONKEY 
SNSINESS 











rinsing, An upper and lower high pres- 
sure revolving spray system recirculates 
water maintained at a constant high tem- 
perature for the actual cleaning and rins- 
ing. Action is automatically controlled. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Can- 
ning Machinery Div., Dept. NS, Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. (Key No. 16) 


Package for Cleaner 


A new packing has been developed 
for Wall-Kleen Krystals to prevent 
wastage and spilling by workmen. Two 
ounce moistureproot envelopes of the ma- 
terial are packed in drums. The con- 
tents of one 2 ounce envelope is the 
correct amount to mix with two gallons 
of water for general purpose hand-clean- 
ing of walls, ceilings, woodwork, various 
types of floors, tile, glass, metals, rubber, 
plastics and other surfaces. Extra envel- 
opes can be used in wall washing and 
floor scrubbing machines, for cleaning 
Venetian blinds, for removing old wax 
and on very dirty or greasy surfaces. 

Wall-Kleen Krystlas contain no harsh 
chemicals and clean by emulsification. 
Four hundred of the two ounce envel- 
opes are contained in each 50 pound 
drum which produces 800 gallons of 
cleaning solution. Ross & Story Products 
Corp., Dept. NS, 705 Dewitt St. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. (Key No. 17) 


tor Ghaiter Lanomy 


4.||9 


VALLEY VISITORS 


Games have been won and lost and near riots provoked 
by poor timing and out of date and faulty scoreboards. 
FAIR-PLAY “TICK-AWAY” models are dependable and eight 
times easier to read than old dial types. Only the finest 
components made by specialists are used in these up-to-the- 
minute devices Prompt delivery. For complete information 
Write: Fair-Play Scoreboards. 
3724 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


1863 Wellington 
Memphis, Tenn. 


3512 N.W. 20th St. 
Okiahoma City, Okla. 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO... 
73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa 


DARNELL CASTERS 


Piano 


Casters are radically different from any other 

















Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Swivel 




















piano casters. Ideally suited for use in schools, 
churches, broadcasting studios, homes, and 
other places where the easy movement of pianos 


is an advantage 


wy 
Gree Manudl 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





457 Ninth St. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 
1929 S.W. 6th Ave. 
Portiand, Oregon 


118 S. Salisbury 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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Johns-Manville TERRAHEX 


vinyl plastic-asbestos floor tile 


Co its first-day newness a lifetime.” 


Terrafiex is colorful, resilient and quiet underfoot. 
Excellent for schools, libraries, offices, auditoriums, etc. 


J-M Terraflex* combines minimum care with 
maximum wear to provide greatest flooring economy! 


MADE OF vinyl plastic and asbestos, 
Terraflex is exceptionally toughand resistant 
to traffic... yet resilient and quiet underfoot. 

Terraflex has a smooth, nonporous sur- 
face that is impervious to the effects of 
grease, oil, strong soaps, and mild acids. 
Dirt can’t cling to it . . . simple soap-and- 
water mopping keeps it clean and bright. 
Even occasional waxing is optional. 

Available in a wide choice of clear, har- 
monious colors, Terraflex is the ideal floor 
for homes, offices, schools, hospitals, stores 
... any place where reliable floor service, 
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long-time economy and beauty of appear- 
ance are important. 

Your Johns-Manville Approved Flooring 
Contractor will gladly show you Terraflex. 
Or send for the free brochure showing the 
complete color line of Terraflex Plastic Tile 


and Asphalt Tile. Write today to Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

















Whats Hew ... 


Adhesive Container 


A new convenient container is now 
being used to package the library adhe 
sive known as Magic-Mend. The handy 
plastic squeeze half-pint bottle makes 
it easy to repair books and bind period- 
icals in a minimum of time at small 
cost. To use, the spout is pointed, the 
bottle squeezed and the adhesive easily 
spread where needed with the side of 
the applicator top. It provides a quick, 
simple, economical method lor applying 
the adhesive without messiness or waste. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Dept. NS, P. O. 
Drawer 61, Syracuse 1, N.Y. (Key 


No. 18) 


Tornado Floor Machine 


Designed to reduce operator fatigue 
and speed cleaning operations, the new 
Tornado Floor Machine has many im 
proved mechanical and operational fea 
tures, A new type feather-touch switch 
is located on each side of the handle to 
permit operation with either hand. The 
left hand switch also controls the flow 
of scrubbing solution from the tank. 
Greater maneuverability is provided by 
connecting the electric cable directly to 
the lower side of the handle. Filty feet 
of wire cable is supplied with a strain 
relief spring at the handle juncture. 


Improved balance and control of the 
machine are provided by the reduced 
overall length which permits mounting 
the handle closer to the machine center. 
The handle adjusts from 30 degrees to 
a complete vertical position. The self- 
retracting, non-marking neoprene wheels 





are raised by raising the handle and are 
lowered into rolling position with a 
touch of the toe. The Tornado brush 
coupler has been improved so that the 
machine is wheeled over the brush lying 
on the floor, lowered and started for 
brush connection. The new solution tank 
is streamlined and reduced in weight, 
the newly designed motor and gear 
assembly is sealed to reduce upkeep, and 


(Continued on page 156) 





Ne, 1400 Desk 
26’ Sine 


Warmtone, or School Brown. line also 


SILER CITY . 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 


Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 
Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


NORTH CAROLINA 








ineludes Movable 


~ 















a complete line of accessories is avail- 
able for use with the new machines. 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 5100 
N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. (Key 
No. 19) 


Educator Projector 


Slides and single and double frame 
filmstrips can be shown with the new 
AO Educator 500 projector. The 500 
watt unit incorporates precision optics 
for maximum illumination and screen 
images are evenly brilliant, crisp and 
colorful from edge to edge. Change-over 
from slides to filmstrip is made by merely 
inserting or removing slide changer and 
filnistrip units as desired. The new film 
strip unit cannot damage film and a 
positive framing device is incorporated 
with the advancing knob. 

Adjustment of picture to screen is 
easy and rapid with the fingertip con 
trolled elevating lever. The front rotates 
freely 360 degrees for righting horizontal 
or vertical frames and ensuring upright 
pictures. The patented OA push-through 
slide changer automatically centers glass, 
cardboard or metal mounted slides, The 
quiet AC motor driven fan ensures cool- 
ing of lamp house, condensing system 
and both sides of film. American Optical 
Co., Dept. NS, Southbridge, Mass. (Key 
No. 20) 


An easy, sure-fire way to 
reduce locker troubles 


.-- install 


DUDLEY tocxs 


With these dependable Dudley combination padlocks and Dudley Master 
Chart Control, locker lock troubles fade away. Or if you prefer Master 
Key Control, specify Dudley's P-570 with the exclusive master key which 
even commercial locksmiths cannot duplicate on key-making machines. 







Dudley offers a complete line of locker locks, including built-in locks. 
Over 30 years of Dudley “know-how” have made these locks the favor- 
| ites in American schools. 


Write for the illustrated Dudley 
catalog. You'll get details of the 
Dudley Self-Financing Plan, too. 


DUDLEY LOCK Corporation 


DEPT 1210, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 
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UNEQUALED in APPEARANCE, 


L= ; | DURABILITY 
STRETCH YOUR SCHOOL 


and 
LUNCH BUDGET DOLLAR STRENGTH 
WITH a4 CAV) bi HOT | Convert any room 


FOOD,SOUP AND [iiss etme 
L| a) U HD) i AR R iE R S | Setup or clear in minutes BSP RARER PN Ze 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD ( PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 


4 PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 
for Changing Room Uses saan. suaanece 








Present-day costs of kitchen equipment and labor for ¢ 
every school in a school system quickly play havoc . eae MAXIMUM 
with school lunch budgets. = a SEATING 








The answer is ‘More central- ) MINIMUM 


ized food production,"’ saving a 
sca : TORAGE \ ——} Leth} 
AERVoI) the expense of duplicating food STO : ae 
production setups in a number THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


of locations. 























Centralized production and distribution of hot foods | EASY TO SET-UP 
and liquids is today ‘established practice,’ made so_ | ON or OFF STAGE 
by AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food and liquid 
carriers which provide a practical and economical PORTABLE 


means for serving a number of different schools with | FOLDING STANDS 


hot foods from one centralized location. 


i PROC RO RGAE KE MIR ih TOR NOC ES EU mT RE 


You can't raise the cost of meals to the children, but ° te 1 neat: —aidinen 

you can ‘‘stretch your budget dollars’’ with AerVoiDs. | ‘ a easement = " 

Our food consultants will help you with suggestions ile bisa oe 

without cost. esas: BR > EN 
Circular NS-53 tells exactly how one city’s | 


schools saves money with AerVoiDs. Write RIGID, SAFE 
for your copy today. No obligation. for BAND 


ORCHESTRA 
Vacuum Can Company CHORAL & ve 
; Be DRAMATIC Bi 
19 South Hoyne Avenue Chicago 12, Illinois GROUPS 





IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Better Acoustics and Discipline, Eas- 
LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR ier control of group by Director. 
MINIMUM STORAGE Available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 elevations, 


Easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 


STACK IN SMALL SPACE ®’ Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular 


steel legs. Band stand shown stores 


SAVE TIME & LABOR in a space only 4’ x 8 x 6! high. 
Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


ret. 1.) oe 
1 on a a 


MANUFACTUR 


MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 
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Whats lew ..- 


Dodge Bus Chassis 


The new C-1 Series of Dodge trucks 
includes eight school bus chassis which 


equal or exceed all standards of safety 
recommended by the National Confer 
ence of School Transportation. They fit 
standard schoo! bus bodies with seating 
capacities for 30, 36, 48, 54 and 60 pupils, 
having wheelbases from 153 to 231 inches 
The chassis are powered by four different 
plants including a new V-8 truck engine 
which develops 153 h.p. The new V-8 
engine was designed to operate at sus 
tained high speeds at low cost on reg 
ular gasoline, and to maintain its original 
power and-efliciency for a long period 
without servicing. 

Seventy-five new features and improve 
ments have been engineered into the 
which are de 
signed for safe, efficient and economical 


new school bus chassis 
transportation. Improvements include an 
entirely new styling, new and stronger 
frames, increased driver comfort and visi 
bility and better road stability. Improve 
ments have been made in the brakes and 





lights are set wider for greater safety at 
night. Wider front trends, and frames 
which curve in at the front wheels to 
create a recess for the steering gear and 
increase the clearance between the front 
wheels and frame, provide stability and 
greater maneuverability. A steering gear- 
before-axle linkage insulates the steering 
column and wheel from road shocks 
with the aid of rear shackling of the 
front springs. Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Dept. NS, 7900 Joseph 
Campau Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key 
No. 21) 


3-D Converter 


The new DeVry 3-D Converter has 
been designed to permit three-dimen- 
sional showings of 16 mm. sound motion 
pictures. The device can be attached to 
almost any two 16 mm. projectors to 
convert to three-dimensional showings of 
16 mm. films. DeVry Corporation, Dept. 
NS, 1111 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 
14, (Key No. 22) 


Sander for Buses 


Automatic sanding by the flick of a 
dash-mounted switch is provided with 
the Anderson Power Sander. The spe 
cial design prevents clogging and freez 

(Continued on page 158) 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
STOCKS OF 

© Radio Training Kits 

e Lab Test Instruments 


Monroe Folding Benches, combined with Monroe Folding 


Pedestal Banquet Tables are ideal for the school cafeteria 
throughout 
asic construction 


2. 


as well as for many other uses 
Monroe Folding Benches have the same 
as the famous Monroe Folding Tables. 


. 


Benches Fold 
Fiat—2'/2"' Thin 


Write for 
CATALOG and 
DISCOUNTS on 
Direct Shipments 
to All 
Institutions 
Jor Quick ‘Room Clearance 
Seid .citanhmlatarde ’ ¥ 


76 CHURCH STREET 


the school. { 


SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Sturdy Constrystion SPECIALISTS 


. 


e Electronic Tubes & Parts 
e Recorders & Accessories 
e Audio Equipment 

e Tools and Books 

@ Custom TV Chassis 

o FM, AM Tuners & Radios 


ing of grit so that a broad path of safety 
grit is ensured under the drive wheels 
when needed. This provides safe starts 
and fast stops even on icy streets and 
slippery roads, making it easier for the 
bus to keep on schedule and helping 
materially to prevent accidents and dam- 
age to equipment. 

Special shock and _ vibration - proof 
mounting brackets make the sanders 
easy to install on any straight or pusher 
type bus. A heavy duty rotary fan blasts 
and spreads the grit under wheels. A 
machine gun-acting solenoid meters the 


grit to ensure the proper amount being 
released, Anderson Machine and Tool 
Works, Inc., Dept. NS, Box 97, Chaska, 
Minn. (Key No. 23) 


SCHOOL! 


268-PAGE 1954 


ALLIED 


RADIO-TV CATALOG 


SEND FOR IT! 


ALLIED is the one complete, 
dependable schoo! supply source 
for all radio and electronic 3 


training purposes; our experts 
invite your inquiries. You'll 
find our 268-page 1954 Catal 
the most comets buying guide 
to the world’s est selections 
of TV, Radio and Electronic 
equipment. Depend on ALLIED 
for time-saving, money-saving, 
opat electronic supply service. 
rite today for our FREE 1954 
Catalog—your complete gui 
to everything in Electronic 
equipment. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-M-3 





IN ELECTRONIC SUPPLY 
FOR SCHOOLS + 


COLFAX, IOWA 





pa ROS 
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“Why not ask 


ME what’s good Mid 


ina school?” 


“Our new schoolroom has great big windows so 
you can see out. You can see the trees and grass, 
just like at home. That makes it more fun to go 
to school.” 


When students and teachers in several newly com- 
pleted schools were asked what they liked best 
about the design, both groups were enthusiastic 
about the “‘large windows’’, the ‘‘abundance of 
glass” and the “‘daylight quality”. 

No one item in school design can do more to 
banish the “‘cooped-up”’ feeling than large areas of 
clear glass. Daylight Walls, stretching from sill to 
ceiling, add a feeling of spaciousness, bring light 
and sun and view into the room. . . make the room 


—-—-- 5 


Thermopane insulating glass is widely | 
and successfully used. Thermopane with | 
4" of dry air hermetically sealed be- | 
tween two panes has twice the insulat- 
Two Panes of Giess ing value of single glass. This minimizes 
chitliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
ene ae oe dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air- 
. c @ costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during summer. 
Bondermetic (meta!- It cuts out 44% more noise than single 
to-gloss) Seai* keeps gloss. Write for Thermopane literature. 
oir dry and cleon = Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
4683 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 











‘® 
ea aesl ah de deakaeeloae ee ike eoalsicme DE 
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Daylight Walls flood rooms with 
cheerful light at Edgebrook 
Elementary School, McHenry, 
Illinois. Architect, Raymond 
A. Orput, Rockford, Illinois 


a part of the world beyond. Isn’t it logical that 
work and study progress better when teachers and 
students have such pleasant surroundings? 

School Boards like Daylight Walls, too, because 
they are economical to build (no masonry, lath, 
plaster or paint), economical to maintain (glass is 
easy to clean, doesn’t wear out). In the box below 
you'll find facts on Thermopane* insulating glass 
which cuts heating costs and adds to indoor com- 
fort in winter. 

If you are interested in school design, you’ll 
enjoy reading the booklet “How to Get Nature- 
Quality Light for School Children”. Write to Libbey’ 
Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 43123 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. ‘® 


THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS © WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


«++ THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Tuf-fiex Doors + Safety Gloss + €&-Z-Eye Safety Plote Gloss + FiberGiass 


157 









What & Hlew ... 


Electric Steam Cooker 


Frequent fresh preparation of cooked 
foods is possible with the new Model 
ST-E Steam-It. It is a new ciecctric, 
automatic, insulated counter model pres 
sure cooker which combines maximum 
cooking speed with minimum power 
consumption, Cooking is done in stand 
ard cafeteria pans, perforated or solid, 
depending upon the food being pre 
pared, The clock is set at the proper 
cooking time when the food is placed 
in the cooking compartment and the 
automatic operation turns off the heat 
and allows the steam pressure to escape. 

The unit is equipped with standard 
safety devices and features an inside 
self-sealing door which cannot be opened 
when there is any steam pressure. It is 
designed for counter installation but a 
stainless steel stand can. be furnished if 
required, Market Forge Co., Dept. NS, 
Everett, Mass. (Key No. 24) 


f Ez-A-Way Bleacher 


Designed primarily for indoor spec 
tator seating, the Model D-866B is a 
mechanical folding grandstand. It can 
be telescoped or folded against the wall 
when not in use, thus making valuable 
floor space available for other uses. When 
needed it is simply brought out and 


provides a safe lfeacher. It has been 
designed to meet the most rigid State 
Code specifications for bleachers. 
The Rigid Rear Weldment of 1 
inch square tubing provides the receiv 














ing chamber under which the movable 
tiers are folded in the closed position. 
This sturdy construction includes diag 
onal braces to resist side sway loads from 
either direction. An automatic brake 
locks the bleacher in the extended posi 
tion for use. All wood parts are treated 
with a preservative, sanded and sprayed 
with three layers of clear varnish. A 
double wheel arrangement permits ad- 
justing the bleacher to compensate for 
floor irregularities. The Ez-A-Way is 
easily opened and closed and an ade 
quate number of wheels have been pro 
vided for safety under the most severe 
conditions of loading. Berlin Chapman 
Company, Dept. NS, Berlin, Wis. (Key 
No. 25) 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning =} 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division - 
Menominee, Michigan, 





Balmoaseptic 


TRUE DEODORANT 


Gleleliome-ley.t gr 






Classroom Record Player 






A new classroom record player has 
been introduced by Califone which em 
ploys the patented Varipole variable 
speed control. The unit is similar in 
appearance to the Califone Model 5] 
and incorporates a 4 watt amplifier and 
a heavy duty 8 inch speaker in a com 
pact portable case. Known as the Model 
7V, the machine plays all three speeds 
and has a cartridge providing the proper 
needle for each. Califone Corporation, 
Dept. NS, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. (Key No. 26) 


















Photo-Copier 





A compact device for office use in re 
producing records, forms, letters and 
other material is available in the new 
“Hecco-matic.” It is a_ self-contained 
photo-copying device which exposes, de 
velops and delivers prints of any written, 
typed, printed or drawn material up to 
14 inches wide and of any length. The 
entire copying process is performed within 
the single unit which is 254, by 8 by 10 
inches in size and rests on a desk or 
table. The unit is simple in operation, 
virtually noiseless and is contained in a 
light cast aluminum case. Hunter Photo- 
Copyist Inc., Dept. NS, 566 Spencer St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. (Key No. 27) 


























(G-11) 


95%. 











CONTAINS 
HEXACHLOROPHENE 


. the antiseptic agent 
used in modern surgical 
soaps. Reduces skin bac- 
terial count as much as 


BALMASEPTIC’s time-saving and surgically cleansing prop- 
erties provide “round the clock freshness” when used for 
wash-up or shower. 
BALMASEPTIC is made of premium quality soap ingredi- 
ents, scented delightfully like the most expensive cake soaps 
. and its price is well within your soap budget! 
































But that’s only part of the story, for 









Let your Dolge Service man 
demonstrate Balmaseptic’s re- 
markable value. Dispensing 
equipment available. 
























WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Preferred by instructors because they inspire 


students to new achievements... . 


WESTON instru- 


ments also are the choice of practical administrators 
because their ruggedness and year after year 
dependability make their cost remarkably low! 
Ask for bulletin listing all instruments. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 





| 
| 
| 


For Advanced Requirements MODEL 622 


Ultra sensitive instruments of 
the double pivoted type re- 
quiring no leveling when used 
in horizontal position. Com- 
bine high accuracy and a 6.1 
inch scale ... ideal for precise 
measurements of potential and 
current at very low energy 
levels. Available as d-c voalt- 
meters, millivoltmeters, milli- 
ammeters and microammeters; 
electrolysis volt-millivoltme- 
ters and high resistance volt- 
meters—also as a-c rectifier 
type instruments and as ther- 
mocouple ammeters, milliam- 
meters and voltmeters. 


For Electrical Machinery Labs MODEL 633 


A clamp-on volt-ammeter built 
to Weston standards of safety, 
accuracy and dependability. Five 
full scale a-c current ranges of 
1000/250/100/25/10 amperes 
with range overlap. Three self- 
contained a-c voltage ranges of 
700/350/175 volts—insulated 
for 750 volts. Has convenient 6 
position switch easily operated 
by thumb—adjustable pointer 
stop facilitates measuring start- 
ing current of motors. 


WESTON 


Suleumenlt 
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te SCRUBBING 
%& POLISHING 
te STEEL-WOOLING 
%& DISC SANDING 
BUFFING 
ke GRINDING 


These big-power American 
Machines are engineered to 
speed up all kinds of everyday 
jobs of floor maintenance. 
The American DeLuxe, above, 
trims costs and saves labor in 
scrubbing or polishing as- 
phalt or rubber tile, terrazzo, 
and all other types of floors 

- removing gummy, sticky 
accumulations . . . sanding 
operations . . . steel wool 
operations, dry cleaning ... 
and buffing or burnishing. 
14’", 16” and 19” models. 
For wet scrubbing, can be 
equipped with corrosion-re- 
sistant wide-mouth tank. Fol- 
low this with new American 
Water Pick-Up Machine for 
fast work with vacuum! Also, 
you can reduce maintenance 
and cleaning on any floor 
with American cleaners, seals, 
finishes and waxes. 
SERVICE... by American 
distributors in principal cities 
is very fast. . . avoids costly 
delays! Each distributor has 
factory-trained men and gen- 
uine American repair parts 
for your service needs. 


Fast, efficient American Water 
Pick-Up Machine . .. Use it to vac- 
uum up dirty water after electric 
srubbing your floors. Heavy duty 
squeegee leaves a clean dry path 
29” wide... 15 gal. tank, 


American Finishes are finest qual- 
ity—complete line for all floors—~ 
seals. finishes, waxes and cleaners. 


MERICAN 


FLOOR MACHINES 


A 





The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Send latest catalog on the following, § 
without obligation 
0 DeLuxe Mainten- [ Water =~ Up ! 
ance Machine Machin 
0) Wide Mouth Tank oO Waee Finishes 


4 
50 YEARS OF PROGRESS , 
Famous American Ma- 
chines are a// engin- 
eered, manufactured, 
sold and serviced by 
American! 





Whét's lew ... 


Stor-Mor Book Drawers 


Designed to increase the book storage 
capacity of libraries, the Ames Stor-Mor 
Book Drawers utilize every other range 
aisle in the stack area. This new com- 
pact storage equipment can accommo- 
date up to twice as many volumes as 
conventional shelving. Existing installa- 
tions of freestanding or multi-tier shelv- 
ing are readily converted to compact 
storage. The satne uprights used for 
bracket-type or case-type shelves serve 
as supports for the Stor-More Drawers. 
Drawer assemblies can be added for one 





or more sections of a range, or for com- 
plete conversion. 

All volumes are placed in parallel rows 
the full depth of the drawer, and are 
held in position by an adjustable book 
support. For quick identification, each 
drawer front is equipped with two 3 by 


5 inch card holders. The drawers open 
and close easily and quietly on_ball- 
bearing rollers. W. R. Ames Co., Dept. 
NS, 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, 
Calif. (Key No. 28) 


Emergency Electric Plants 


Designed to provide dependable, eco 
nomical electric power for both primary 
and standby applications, the two new 
Onan “HQ” 10,000 and 15,000 watt 
Emergency Electric Plants are gasoline- 
driven. They are powered by Continental 
4 cylinder, water-cooled engines and are 
compact and streamlined in appearance. 
They are available in all standard volt- 
ages and frequencies. D, W. Onan & Sons 
Inc., Dept. NS, 6251 University Ave., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. (Key No. 29) 


Dual-Purpose Hand Truck 


A new combination hand truck and 
step ladder unit has been developed 
which facilitates moving or storing sup- 
plies, maintenance work and other tasks 
in institutions. Known as the Step-Truk, 
the unit fulfills all conventional usages 
of a hand truck and a ladder. It has 
specially designed curved crossbars and 
a solid nose plate, making it effective as 
a hand truck. When used as a ladder, it 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Dy CHAIR CADDY 


BE SURE | 


steel chair caddy will 
give years of trouble-free 

















leans on the nose plate which serves as 
a firm base, providing a safe and con 
venient elevation platform. Fairbanks 
Company, Dept. NS, 395 Lafayette St., 
New York 3. (Key No. 30) 










Transparent Spine Book Cover 





The new patented Plasti-Thene “Title- 
View” Textbook Cover is designed to 
protect books while facilitating their 
identification. As its name indicates, the 
new book cover has a transparent plastic 
spine which reveals the book title clearly. 
The heavy plastic film is molded to the 
paper stock to form a durable, tough 
cover, impervious to most chemicals. Bro- 
Dart Industries, Library Service Division, 
Dept. NS, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, 
N,J. (Key No. 31) 
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No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 


SQuirEsS INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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use. Designed to hold any size folding chairs. 
Capacity up to 60 single fold or 30 double fold chairs. 


Also adjustable chair caddys, table caddys and 
under stage models. 


INSTST 


ON MIDWEST FOR THE FINEST IN 
FOLDING TABLES 





PEDESTAL 
OR 
STANDARD 
LINE 
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Write today for specifications and prices. 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. S-2 ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
SOLD BY ALL EQUIPMENT DEALERS. 
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FOUND 
LOST AND 
LOST... Several School Kitchens 


and Cafeterias } 
FOUND WACO Portable Electric 


Py Je * 
ood Cart with Full-Cours? Meals 6 A/T ION Mae 
for 300 Hungry Students | soe 


SAVED Thousands of Important | l, he jf nest locks oi 
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School-Budget Do! 





NM Detachable insulated 
cover used when cart 
is in transport. 


No. 68-267 
Masterkeyed 
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Kitchens and cafeteria nL One central — 
* today’s modern . e other schools 
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yk NATIONAL LOCK 
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ther “ t room tempera- 
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ation locks give you complete locker protection. 

These outstanding locks feature improved con- 

struction throughout. Huskier, heavier working 
ing line. 

serving | 


of parts are engineered to prevent ‘“‘forcing.”’ The 
formation and cost analy ety locks employ a stronger method of mounting on 
: 11 info success 
Write for fu £ schools now 
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locker doors. Designed for longer, trouble-free life. 
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NACO PORTABLE FOOD CARTS.-- e 
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Lower costs Easy to clean 
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Insulate? se ooetle® Sectional heat regulators 
Special “c 
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j Cornice Works ” 
My cheled St. » Los Angeles 21, Calif 


, Calif. 
Export Division: 301 Clay St., San Francisco 


VATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
Rockford, [Hiram Lock Division 
















What's Tlew ... 


Product Literature 


e Covering the complete line of “Blakes- 
lee-Built Dish and Glass Washing Ma- 
chines” is a new folder issued by G. S 
Blakeslee & Co., 1844 S. Laramie Ave., 
Chicago 50. Complete and informative 
details on this equipment for institu- 
tional kitchens is given and each Blakes- 
lee dish and glasswashing machine is 
pictured and its working parts shown 
in line drawings illustrating the prin- 
ciples and details of operation, (Key 
No. 32) 


e Workbooks, which are actually master 
units for reproducing classroom copies 
on either gelatin or liquid process dupli- 
cators, are now available for kindergarten 
and primary grades. Prepared by teach- 
ers and other educators, the books are 
liberally illustrated to train children to 
think and identify objects. The gelatin 
process series consists of 2] plastic bound 
booklets covering such subjects as begin- 
ning arithmetic, pre-primer seat work 
for beginners, coloring booklets, animal 
identification and others. In the liquid 
process series of 13 units, forty or more 
master sheets cover reading, science, 
arithmetic and similar subjects. The 
workbooks are available either singly or 
in the titles desired, from Duplicopy 
Company, 224 W. Illinois St., Chicago 
10, (Key No. 33) 
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@ Weatherproofing 
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WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


Over 35 yeors 
experience serving 
building owners and 
architects throughout 
the nation. 


COMPANY 
St. Lewie-b, Missouri 


ER VItCceée 


e A new circular describing Hild Wet- 
or-Dry Vacuums, Models 115 and 155, 
has been issued by Hild Floor Machine 
Co., 740 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
6. A diagram on the first page illustrates 
and explains the principle of the Hild 

3y-Pass” Motor. Complete specifications 
on both models, with illustrations of uses, 


are included. (Key No. 34) 


© A series of nationally uniform sani- 
tation standards for food service and 
other health-related equipment is being 
undertaken by the National Sanitation 
Foundation, University of Michigan 
School of Public Health, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The third in the series, “NSF 
Standard No. 3, Spray-Type Dishwash- 
ing Machines,” is now available. It is 
the result of more than two years of 
work on the part of Foundation com- 
mittees on methods of washing dishes, 
utensils and glasses satisfactorily from 
the health point of view. (Key No. 35) 


e A complete new line of Vegetable 
Peeling Machines is presented in a new 
four page folder released,.by Gifford- 
Wood Co., Hudson, N.:Y. Photographs 
and line drawings are {sed to show de- 
tails of the Royal peeler which peels 
30 pounds of vegetables per minute, and 
the Superior machine with capacities 
from 15 to 50 pounds. Specifications are 


also given. (Key No. 36) 
(Continued on page 164) 













Functional Schools’ 








Offices in eRe 7 J.; Chicago; 
Columbus; Omaho; Des Moines 
Charlotte; Louisville; West Hartford; Seattle; Spokane; Eugene; Richmond, California; 


Peterborough, Ontario; New Westminster, British Columbia. 






e Special sections on planning and 
equipping libraries with actual installa- 
tion photographs are contained in a new 
booklet, LB 604, issued by Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. The 64 page catalog contains 175 
illustrations of new equipment and re- 
cent installations with complete descrip- 
tive information on the new Trend 
Functional Library Furniture developed 


by the company. (Key No. 37) 


e A catalog on the use of “Equipment 
For the Control of Natural Light” in 
institutions and other buildings has been 
released by Lemlar Manufacturing Co., 
715 W. Redondo Beach Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. The use of horizontal and 
vertical jalousies and venetian awnings 
for daylight engineering is discussed in 
the leaflet which carries illustrations of 
installations in medical and educational 
institutions as well as commercial build- 
ings and residences. Line drawings illus- 
trate the principles of daylight engineer- 
ing and there is a page devoted to the 
use of Type AF Awnings for schools. 
(Key No. 38) 


e The Tenth Annual Edition of the 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials is now available from 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. The guide is offered by the pub- 
lisher at $4.50 per copy. (Key No. 39) 





Use Timber 
for Modern School 
Design 


Primary room in Washington 
Elementary School, Centralia, 
Washington, Size 32 x 32 ft 
Glued laminated timber beams 
spaced at 10 feet 8 inches 
support roof structure including 
monitor which directs light into 
the interior of the room. Architect: 
Wiliiam Arild Johnson, A.1.A., Seattle. 








Borrowing from years of happy experience with engineered timber 
construction of industrial plant buildings, architects by the score 
are now using glued laminated structural members of Timber 
Structures, Inc., in designing their schools, Results are the same 
—time-saving construction, genuine economy, minimum mainte- 
nance, effective resistance to destruction by fire, and adaptability 
for efficient, functional operation.... 
ber school construction are shown in the color booklet, 
*, Get your free copy from your nearest Timber 
Structures office, or write us. 


Outstanding examples of tim- 
“Modern, 





Inc. 


Detroit; Konsas City; St. Louis; Minneapolis 
Wichita; Dollas; New Orleans; Birmingham; Memphis; 


TRUCTURES, 


. BOX 3872-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
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IN SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE... 


Unsurpassed Educational Tool 








B CENTRAL CONTROL ALL-FACILITY 
| SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 
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Rauland 


VERSATILE DUAL-CHANNEL SYSTEM 


Here, at minimum cost, is the complete answer to 
administrative problems. This All-Facility Console 
distributes administrative information instantly for up 
to a total of 40 classrooms; feeds microphone, radio 
and phono programs to any or all rooms, and provides 
2-way conversation between any room and central 
control Console. Includes every modern feature to 
enhance instruction and improve administration. 
Snesth writing Mangel panehy may Merp Your choice of every desirable program facility 
longer... require fewer trips to the pencil 
sharpener. Try them once! You’'li appre- 


@ switch pane 
ciate the money-saving difference he- 
tween Mongol and just ordinary pencils! 





@ FM-am ravio 
Selects any or all rooms (available 


Selécts any radio program on the 
with up to 40 room capacity). Dis- complete FM band or the entire 4M 
h tributes any 2 programs; selects com- standard Broadcast band for distri- 
—o are the features ' munication and room-return bution to any or all rooms 
that mean true economy 
@ LONGER WEARING . . . superfine @ Procram pane @) intercom 
Complastic graphite—more writing capacity. Selects and distributes any of 2 mi- This panel serves as the second pro- 
@ STRONGER weedsedend.Waed: crophones (one at Console and one gram panel and as the intercom 
linching itaieheaen point breakoge remote), Radio or Phonograph. panel permitting 2-way conversation 
cli : with any room. 
@ SMOOTHER... lead that writes with 
Effortless Ease. 


© ati-cace swircn 
@ CLEANER... just try the eraser! It 
actually cleans as it erases. 





© Record cancer 
An Emergency and All-Call fea- 


Highest quality Automatic Changer 
ture—instantly connects all rooms 


to receive programs cr instructions. snag of all sizes and al! 
She Business Pencil of the World 


This System is also availabie in $114 Consolette 
model, less desk. Write for full descriptive details 
covering these quality-built, ultra-modern systems. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
\ ) ) 4 Rauvland-Borg Corporation 
y ) y 3515-N West Addison St., Chicago 18, lil. 
: . Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. ; 
BER since 1849 Wis sarccos 
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What's Hew ... 


e “Rockford School Relighting Program 
—A Report,” is the title of a 24 page 
booklet published by Day-Brite Lighting 
Inc., 16 N. 9th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Seven pages of “before” and “after” 
photographs show what the lighting 
problem was and how effectively it was 
solved in classrooms, libraries, labora- 
tories, home economics rooms, mechani- 
cal training classrooms, home mechan- 
ics classrooms and the print shop. The 
illustrations dramatically and convinc- 
ingly tell the story which is supple- 
mented by details in the text pages. 


(Key No. 40) 


e A sample book of Old Town Dupli- 
cator Paper has been prepared with a 
chart to help the paper buyer in de- 
termining weights and sizes of 16 pound 
substance and 20 pound substance dupli 
cator papers. Issued by Old Town Cor- 
poration, 750 Pacific St., Brooklyn 38, 
N. Y., the book includes samples of the 
bright colored papers particularly suited 


for system work. (Key No. 41) 


e A four page bulletin on a series of 
complete combustion systems has been 
released by Peabody Engineering Corp., 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 36. It tells 
the story of installations of Peabody Com- 
plete Oil Burning Systems in a number 
of buildings, with before and after pic- 
tures of the installations. (Key No. 42) 








FLECTRIC 
SCOREBOARDS 


available to meet every scoring need. 


SIMPLE 
COMPACT 
ACCURATE 

DEPENDABLE 


Write For Free Catalog 
No. 22—FOOTBALL 
No. 23—BASKETBALL 
Ne. 25—BASEBALL 
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The illustration, below, shows the Naden “In- 
stant-Vue” Model N-400-IlV—the finest foot- 
ball scoreboard made. Other Naden models, 
in a wide range of types and sizes, are 


NADEN ano SONS wesster city, 


© A new pictorial chart on Leonardo da 
Vinci and his place in history has been 
prepared by the Fine Arts Department 
of the International Business Machines 
Corp. In it are pictured the main events 
and works of da Vinci's life in chrono- 
logical relationship with other personal- 
ities and events of his time. The chart 
is available from the Department of In- 
formation, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (Key No. 43) 


* “Popular Year-Round Turkey Recipes” 
for institutions are given in a new book- 
let issued by the National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Mount Morris, Ill. The 16 page 
booklet discusses turkey as “a holiday 
meat in everyday demand” and offers 
many helpful suggestions for menu vari- 
ations. (Key No. 44) 


e “How to Cut Your Decorating and 
Maintenance Costs” is the title of a folder 
issued by L. E. Carpenter & Company, 
Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1. 
It contains information on Vicrtex V.E.F. 
soil, stain and flame resistant fabrics 
which do not crack, scuff, fray or peel 
and can be wiped clean with a damp 
cloth. The fabrics are designed for use 
in upholstery, wall covering and furni- 
ture treatment and swatches of the mate- 
rial are attached to the folder. (Key 
No. 45) 

(Continued on page 166) 
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e How Kewanee Dishwashers save 
money on the dishwashing job and do 
that job fast and efficiently is dis- 
cussed in the Technical Manual pub- 
lished by Kewanee Industrial Washer 
Corp., Kewanee, Ill. Full specifications 
on all models of the dishwashers are 
given and the sections on operation, 
maintenance, installation, service and 
service parts are illustrated by helpful 
drawings of the subjects discussed. Fea- 
tures of the machines are described and 
illustrated and the manual should be 
helpful to any institution serving food. 


(Key No. 46) 


e A new 16 page general catalog has 
been issued by The Patterson-Kelley Co., 
Inc., East Stroudsburg, Pa. The booklet 
gives technical and general information 
on more than a dozen types of hot 
water storage heaters and heat exchang- 
ers for use in institutions of various 


types. (Key No. 47) 


e A leaflet has been issued by the Tile 
Council of America, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, giving “Technical Tips on 
Clay Tile.” Written by Dr. J. Vincent 
Fitzgerald, Director of Research, Tile 
Council of America Research Center, the 
leaflet contains information on how to 
clean tile, what maintenance program is 
recommended and what to use on vari- 
ous types of installations. (Key No. 48) 









ATASTROPHE? 
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Light and power can make the difference! There’s less 
chance for hysteria, accidents and loss of life when audiences, 
patients and residents in public or private buildings can see 
to move about freely. 

That’s why in hundreds of hospitals, schools, public and 
private institutions, hotels, theaters and other buildings you'll 
find Fairbanks-Morse stand-by power generating sets. 

These dependable power producers go on automatically 
the instant that city 

Models for installation in large buildings—one or more 
units—start at 10,000 watts, ranging upward to 40,000 watts. 
Smaller units also are available for police and fire depart- 


or high line power is cut off. 


Send for free 20-page catalog. Address 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ neme worth remembering when you want the bes? 





GENERATING SETS 





+ WATER SYSTEMS 
MAAGNETOS » PUMPS » MOTORS - SCALES + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES & ENGINES 


* MOWERS + HAMMER MILLS 
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Serve quicker and wash dishes quicker with 
Plastic Ware. You will be free from the 
usual problem of costly breakage. 


| EQUALLY IMPORTANT, food looks more 
tempting when served in this colorful ware. 
Eye appeal means appetite appeal. This 
piastic ware is beautiful in design and color. 
It's lighter to carry. Want to see samples? 


Ask for a DON Salesman to call. He carries 


just about pie! Hora in equipment, furnish- 
ings and supplies for faster f service. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 





EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


27 N. Second St 


1400 N. Miami Ave 
Miami 32 


2201 S. LaSalle St 


lel lier: Veiemmr.. Minneapolis 


the complete line of 50,000 items including - 


} 














..-before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”’—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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IN IMMEDIATE 
AND ENDURING 


The satisfaction of a well made purchase 
makes itself felt in the case of the IRWIN 600 line desks 
and chairs from the minute you start using them. They 
are so versatile, so easily arranged and re-arranged 
to completely fulfill every classroom requirement. 
And that satisfaction will grow with each succeeding 
year as you note how their rugged tubular construction 
and tops of G-E TEXTOLITE reduce maintenance cost 
to a negligible factor. G-E TEXTOLITE is practically 
immune to acid, ink and paint and mighty discouraging 


to ‘‘carvers'’. They will stay new-looking for years. 


The IRWIN 600 line is available in a choice 
of attractive colors with desk tops of G-E TEXTOLITE 
10580 or simulated birch.* For complete satisfaction, 
now, and for many years to come, choose from the 
600 line. Write for details and catalog of our com- 


plete line of classroom and auditorium seating. 


*Also available with hardwood plywood tops. 


IRWIN 


SEATING Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Whats Flew ... 


e All filmstrips, 2 by 2 inch slides and 
Color Slidesets available for schools from 
the Society for Visual Education, Igc., 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
are listed in the new Educational Cat- 
alog issued by that company. The 58 
page catalog also contains a section de- 
voted to data on audio-visual equipment 
and accessories. It is conveniently ar- 
ranged by subject matter, contains com- 
plete and concise descriptions, with grade 
level, has a complete alphabetical in- 
dex and is profusely illustrated. (Key 
No. 49) 


@ Portable Grandstands are illdstrated 
and described in a new catalog recently 
issued by Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, 
Pa. The four page brochure has an 
insert giving specifications on Wayne 
Type “C” Portable Grandstands with 
full details on construction, materials, 
dimensions, capacities and safety stand- 
ards. The grandstands are designed to 
be easily set up or taken down, but may 
also be used for permanent installations 


indoors or out. (Key No. 50) 


¢ The complete line of Nabisco individ- 
ual service varieties available for institu- 
tional use is featured in a new booklet 
issued by National Biscuit Co., 449 W. 
14th St., New York 14, Entitled “Amer- 
ica’s Home Favorites,” the brochure 
shows each variety of the Nabisco in- 
stitutional line in the newly designed 
package, together with hints for institu- 
tional uses. Information on new prod- 
ucts, such as method of packing, cost per 
serving, count per pound and other facts 
of interest to buyers, are included. (Key 
No. 51) 


e A new listing of study material avail- 
able to schools and teachers without 
charge has been prepared by Patrick 
Carr, 606 S. Spruce St., Villa Grove, Ill. 
The directory contains a list of 186 
teaching guides and their sources. The 
directory sells at fifty cents per copy. 


(Key No. 52) 


e Oil and combination gas-oil burners 
for institutional and commercial use are 
described in a 16 page catalog issued by 
Ray Oil Burner Co., 1301 San Jose Ave., 
San Francisco 12, Calif. Information is 
included on fully automatic, semi-auto 
matic and manually controlled —hori- 
zontal rotary and steam turbine drive 
burners, and commercial and domestic 
pressure atomizing types for oil, gas or 
combination gas-oil. (Key No. 53) 


e The value of the field trip as an im- 
portant factor in audio-visual education 
is brought out in a motion picture pre- 
pared by the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria 7, Ill. Entitled “Education 
Plus—The Field Trip,” the film is de- 
signed to stimulate the teacher to ‘a 
more effective utilization of the fieid 
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trip, to show how useful this audio- 
visual means is in teaching, and to 
acquaint parents with one of the teach- 
ing technics used in modern schools. 
The film was produced for use by the 
Peoria Public Schools and documents 
the preparation, execution and follow- 
up of a field trip in a seventh grade 
classroom. (Key No. 54) 


Film Releases 


“Packages for Mickey,” 16 mm. motion 
picture plan to honor the 25th birthday 
of Mickey Mouse. Packages of out- 
standing Walt Disney subjects in Tech- 
nicolor. Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 55) 


“Inside Tibet,” 16 mm., sound, black 
and white, 14 minutes. “Boy Who Was 
Afraid,” behavior study film in black 
and white, 12 minutes. “Canadian Rock: 
ies Study,” 16 mm. color sound film, 
11 minutes. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
(Key No. 56) 


“rr 


For primary grades: “The Meaning of 
Plus and Minus” and “The Number 
System.” For elementary grades: “Life 
in the Sahara” and “Mediterranean 
Africa.” For middle grade classes: “The 
Story of Potatoes,” “Safety on the Play- 
ground,” “The Story of Sugar” and 
“Woodworking.” For high school and 
college classes: “Inflation,” “Insects,” 
“Competition and Big Business” and 
“Sewing,” all in color or black and white 
with running times of 10 to 22 minutes. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (Key 
No. 57) 


“Chucky Lou—The Story of a Wood 
chuck,” “Prehistoric American Indian 
Series,” “Preparation of Teaching Ma- 
terials Series,” “Marching Band Funda- 
mentals,” Parts 1 and 2, “Craftsmanship 
in Clay Series,” color or black and 
white. “Chemical Safety Films,” “Rec- 
reational Games Series,” “County and 
Community Recreation in Action,” black 
and white. Audio-Visual Center, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Key 
No. 58) 


This is America Series: “Caution, Dan- 
ger Ahead,” “Men of Science,” “Con- 
quest of Ungava,” “Canadian Moun- 
ties,” “Transatlantic Hop” and “Escape 
to Freedom.” Six 10 minute films, black 
and white and color: “Andy’s Animal 
Alphabet,” “The Younger Generation,” 
“Stars and Stripes,” “The World of Wa- 
ter,” “Looking for the Answers,” “The 
Locomotion of Snakes,” produced by 
the N.Y. Zoological Society. “March of 
Time TV Films” on Berlin, Bangkok, 
Malaya, New Industrial South and 
Omaha. “Life in Great Britain To- 
day,” a series of six short color films. 
United Nations Filmstrips: “Let There 


be Life,” “Let There be Bread,” “Shar- 
ing Skills” and “Night into Day.” Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. (Key 
No. 59) 

“Assets of the Free World,” “Toward 
European Unity,” black and white 35 
mm. filmstrips on current affairs. Office 
of Educational Activities, The New York 
Times, Times Square, New York 18. 
(Key No. 60) 


“Materials for the Teaching of Arith 
metic,” color, “Personal Problems of 
Adolescent Youth,” black and _ white, 
“World Affairs are Your Affairs,” map 
series of newsworthy world areas, color, 
Teaching Aids Laboratory, 13 Page Hall, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio (Key No. 61) 


“A Day Without Nuinbers,” to stimu- 
late interest in arithmetic for primary 
grade pupils, color or black and white. 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
(Key No. 62) 


Suppliers’ News 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
manufacturer of copying equipment, 
announces removal of its offices from 
2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, to 1920 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. 


Detroit Steel Products Co., 2250 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich., manu 
facturer of steel building products, an- 
nounces the opening of a new plant in 
West Elizabeth, a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the manufacture of its line of 
panel shapes for institutional, commer- 
cial and light industrial construction. 


Elgin Softener Corporation, Elgin, Ill., 
and Refinite Sales Company, Omaha, 
Neb., both manufacturers of water con- 
ditioning products, announce a merger 


of their businesses. The combined 
products of these old-established firms 
comprise a complete line of water con- 
ditioning equipment and water treating 
chemicals, and the combining of. the 
research, technical and sales organiza 
tions provides a broad engineering serv- 
ice throughout the Continent. 


The Queen Stove Works is the new 
name of the company, formerly known 
as American Gas Machine Co., 505 
Front St., Albert Lea, Minn., manufac 
turing refrigerating and ice making 
equipment and stoves. 


Tyler Refrigeration Corporation is the 
new corporate name of the Tyler Fix- 
ture Corporation, Niles, Mich. The 
change in name is to keep pace with 
expanded developments of the company 
which now manufactures a complete 
line of refrigerated food equipment. 
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7 1600 Arc Sound Projector 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
2 Electric Hair er 
National er Corporation 


3 Curvex Portable Wide Scree 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 


4 Sculptured Recreation Equipment 
Play Sculptures Division, 
Creative Playthings, Inc. 
5 silted Peg Reno 


Loxit Systems Inc. 


6 Clothing Construction Unit 
St. Charles et Co. 


7 Cold Cathode Ballas 
Gold Cathode Equipment Co. 


& sdessapy Bene Hy Chair 
wayder Bros. Inc. 


9 Duo-Com Intercom 
RCA Victor Division 


10 B-14 Water Cooler 
Piltrine Manufacturing Co. 


11 Three Way Shading Unit 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


12 ween Soe 2 Attachmen’ 
Clarke Sanding ‘Machine Co. 


13 Mixer and Volume Control 
Bell & Howell Co. 


14 Stereo Carrier 
GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


13 Light Diffuser Panels 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


16 FMC Utensil Washer 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


7 ies “ty | for Wall-Kleen Krystals 
Story Products Corp. 


48 a Adhesive Container 
lord Bros. Inc. 
19 oo. Floor Machine 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 


20 Educator 500 Pro 
American tical Co. 


Pages 145-166 


Key 


21 notes: Bus Chassis 
Dodge Division 


22 stabil, Convertor 
eVry Corporation 
23 Sander for Buses 
Anderson 


Machine & Tool Works 
24 Electric Steam Cooker 
The Market Forge Company 


25 Reletiae, Pernt 
Berlin Chapman Company 

26 Model 7V Record Player 
Califone Corporation 

27 “Hecco-matic” Photo-Copier 
Hunter Photo-Copyist Inc. 

28 ony byt — 


r Doma Onan Sous Inc. 


Hand Truck 
banks Company 


31 Plasti-Thene Textbook Cover 
Bro-Dart Industries 


30 Dual- 
Fi 


32 “Blakeslee-Built Machines” 
G. 8. Blakeslee & Co. 


33 Duoteney Workbooks 
Duplicopy Company 
34 Wet-or-Dry Vacuums 
Hild Floor — Co. 


35 “NSF bg mn No. 3 
e National senititen Poundation 


36 desea, Peeling Machines 
Gifford-Wood Co. 


37 Booklet LB 604 
oe Rand Inc. 


38 Light Control Catalog 
Lemlar 


Manufacturing Co. 
39 Elementary Teachers Guide 
Educators Progress Service 
40 “Rockioré School oe na Program” 
ite Lighting Inc. 
41 Old Town Duplicator Paper 
Old fows Corporation 


N aa 
ew 


Key 
42 Oil Burning Systems Bulletin 
Peabody Engineering C 
43 Pictorial Chart of da Vinci 
International Business Bb 
44 “Tur Recipes” 
iiional Turkey Pedera 


45 Cut Dengemns Some 
&. Carpenter & Co., Ir 


46 Kewanee Dishwasher Manua 
Kewanee Industrial Wa: 


47 “Hot Water Stor Heaters” 
Patterson-Kelley Co. 


48 “Technical Tips on Tile” 
Til. Council of 


for Visual Educa 


50 Portable Grandstand Catalog 
Wayne Iron Works 

51 “America’s Home Favorites” 
National Biscuit Co. 


49 Educational Caralog 
Society 


52 Free ety Deen Material 


53 Condensed Catalog 
Ray Oil Burner Co. 
54 “Education Plus—The Field ' 
Keystone Steel & Wire C 
55 “Packa for Mickey” 
‘Association Films 
56 Film Releases 
+ Bailey Films, Inc. 
57 Film Releases 
Encyclopaediu Brita.nicx 
58 Film cae 
‘adiana University 
59 Film nyrnan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
60 Film Releases 
The New York Times 
61 Film Releases 
The Ohio Stete Universit: 
62 Film Releases 
Wayne University 
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School Hearing Test Equipment... 80 


73 Bay West Paper Company 


Paper Towel Dispenser...................... 140 


74 Berdix-Westinghouse Automctive 
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Air Brakes for Buzes...................... aie 
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76 Blakeslee & Company, G. 8. 
Kitchen M ilies 


77 sens Electric Mfg. Company 
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School 
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79 Brunswick-Bolke-Collender Co. 


Folding Gym Seats & Partitions......147 
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89 Burroughs Adding Machine C 
Accounting Machines ..... 


81 Butler Mfg. Company 
Steei Buildings .................. 


82 Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Metal Building Products. 


83 Chicago Hardwore Foundry ¢ 
Hand Dryers 22..0...2....... 


865 Clarin Mfg. Com 
Folding Chairs 


86 Clarke pat ig rs Machine Co. 
Pier Malnenanes Machi 


87 Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
Inlaid Linoleum & Bullet 
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ARCHITECTS have confidence 
in the LOXIT SYSTEMS. 


CONTRACTORS know from ex- 
perience that LOXIT simplifies 
installation. 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES find that 
LOXIT reduces maintenance 





TEACHERS appreciate that RITE 
GREEN chalkboards erase well 
and can be washed as often as 
necessary. 





STUDENTS learn faster when les- 


- sons are written on the easy-to- 


read RITE GREEN surface. 


Everybodys 


CHOICE! 


Write for Further Information, 


Details and Samples 









,oxiT 


do your worrying about 
CHALKBOARD and TACKBOARD 














Speetfy the LOXIT 
COMPLETE PACKAGE 
CHALKBOARD SYSTEM 


LOXIT TRU-SNAP Trim —LOXIT-TYLAC RITE GREEN 
Chalkboards — LOXIT-TYLAKORK Tackboards 


Waar ARE the requirements of a good chalkboard set-up? 

Simple installation? Easy maintenance? Beautiful appearance? 
Trouble-free service? Trim that’s fireproof; doesn’t warp, expand 

or contract; that is easy to clean and never needs repainting ? 
Chalkboards that provide an excellent writing surface which is easy 

to read; that erases well and can be washed as often as necessary ? 
Tackboards in which pins and tacks go easily, hold tightly, and the holes 
close when they are removed? Loxit assures you all these—and more! 












The beautiful all-aluminum TRU-SNAP trim with its smooth, non-glare 
GLO-DULL* finish available for both surface-applied and plastered-in 
jobs. Spring feature at ground compensates for expansion, 

contraction and settlement. The RITE GREEN chalkboard is the 

ultimate in eye-ease and smooth-writing qualities. *Reg. U. S. Pat, Office 














SWING PANEL BULLETIN BOARDS 
Panels pivot to a full 180° position. All trim 
is Loxit GLO-DULL aluminum finish which 
stays permanently beautiful. Panels finished 
both sides with RITE GREEN chalkboard or 
TYLAKORK. Standard units of 4, 5 or 6 
panels in sizes 36” x 36”, 36” x 42”, 36” x 48”, 























LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 w. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





oneywell controls can stop classroom 


‘stuffiness before it starts 


eeeoeoeoeweeePeeeeseeeeoeeseeeeseeeeevpeeeeeeeeecoaow eevee eee e 8 ee 6 @ 


Drowsy students often indicate a stufty 
classroom. This condition can be pre- 
vented if outside air, heat and humidity 
are delivered to the room in proper bal- 
ance all day long. 

Today, this ideal classroom atmosphere 
is being enjoyed by thousands of students 
in hundreds of schools where Honey- 
well Control systems are being used. 

Whatever your requirements — elec- 
tronic, electric or pneumatic controls 
for heating, ventilating, hot water and 


refrigeration equipment — Honeywell 


Hon 


Ee 


can successfully meet them. 

Honeywell service is complete, too! 
A skilled Honeywell engineer will ad- 
vise you on new installations, modern- 
izations, or help you on any mainte- 
nance needed for your present control 
system. Just contact one of Honeywell's 
104 offices, located in key cities from 
coast to Coast. 

For a copy of the booklet, “5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning,” write 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-12-84 Minneap- 


olis 8, Minnesota. 


APOtuits 


oneywell 








The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 


When each room has its own Honey- 
well Grad-U-Stat (shown above), heat 
and fresh air can be regulated to meet 
the changing conditions that affect 
students’ comfort. For example, the 
Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply less 
heat and more fresh air during tests 
or increased classroom activity. 





